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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AFTER. 


THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION IN 1904. 


By Ex-Senator JOHN M. THURSTON. 


“THE world’s fair to be held in St. Louis 

in 1904, promises to eclipse in mag- 
nificence and grandeur all expositions here- 
tofore held. It is to be known as the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, and is com- 
memorative of the purchase of the territory 
of Louisiana from France, consummated on 
the thirtieth day of April, 1803. 
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The practical management of the fair 
will be in the hands of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition Company, under the presi- 
dency of ex-Governor David R. Francis. 
This company, at the present time, has more 
money available, by several millions of dol- 
lars, than was ever appropriated in advance 
on any similar occasion. It has a stock 
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THE ELECTRICITY BUILDING, 


subscription of upward of five million dol- 
lars, five million dollars of bonds voted by 
the city of St. Louis, and a government 
appropriation of five million dollars. Thus, 
at the initiation of the enterprise, there 
are fifteen million dollars in hand and im- 
mediately available. In addition to this, 
the state of Missouri has appropriated one 
million dollars to be expended for the 
purpose of fittingly exhibiting the resources 
of the state. Illinois has appropriated a 
quarter of a million dollars for a similar 
purpose, and several other states have ap- 
propriated lesser amounts. It is expected 
that before the Exposition opens every 
state in the Union will be represented by 


a state building and an exhibit far superior 
to the state exhibits at Chicago in 1893. 
The enterprise was initiated through the 
efforts of the Missouri Historical Society. 
The press of the country speedily took up 
the agitation of the plan to celebrate the 
one hundredth anniversary of the Louisiana 
Purchase. A local organization was formed, 
and the entire stock subscription of five mil- 
lion dollars secured. St. Louis voted five 
million dollars in bonds, and this was fol- 
lowed by the government appropriation of 
March 4th, 1901. Under the government 
appropriation a national commission was 
provided, consisting of nine members, who 
were subsequently appointed by President 
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McKinley, as follows: John M. Thurston, 
Thomas H. Carter, William Lindsay, 
George W. McBride, Frederick A. Betts, 
John M. Allen, Martin H. Glynn, John 
F. Miller and Philip D. Scott. This 
government board has general supervisory 
authority over the plan, scope and man- 
agement of the Exposition, and it stands as 
a guarantee to all foreign nations and the 
respective states and territories of the 
United States that the Exposition will be 
conducted on national and _ international 
lines, and that all the peoples of the world 
will receive just and fair recognition in it. 
It is most fitting that 
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extension of the boundaries of the United 
States to the Pacific Coast, thereby giving 
to the new republic a continental domain 
extending from ocean to ocean, and mak- 
ing it thereafter impossible for any other 
nation to obtain a dangerous foothold upon 
the continent, or to menace the growing 
dominion of our country in the new 
world. It also secured to us the great 
waterway, the Mississippi River, and its 
innumerable tributaries. 

There is no more convenient point on 
this continent for assembling a fitting ex- 
hibit of our national growth, resources and 

manufactures than in the 





the centennial anniversary 
of the acquisition of Lou- 
isiana should be celebrated 
in some grand manner. 
From many points of 
view, the addition of this 
vast territory to the Uni- 




















city of St. Louis. It is 
especially designed to pre- 
sent an object-lesson to 
all the world of the mar- 
velous development of a 
single century unparallel- 
ed in the history of na- 





THE MINES AND METALLURGY BUILDING. 


ted States was the most important event 
in our whole history. It is a region 
greater by three thousand square miles 
than the entire area of the Federal Union 
in 1803, The thirteen states and two 
territories since carved out of the pur- 
chase contain the homes of over seven- 
teen million prosperous people — nearly 
one-fourth the population of the United 
States. And in th's vast domain lie the 
principal grazing and mineral resources of 
our country. But far greater in impor- 
tance than the acquisition of territory, for 
its agricultural and mineral value, was the 





tions. It is also intended to assemble at 
St. Louis the natives and products of our 
lately acquired possessions beyond the seas; 
and the American Indian, the people of 
Porto Rico, and of the entire group of the 
Philippine Islands will be enabled to show 
to the country, in a way otherwise impos- 
sible, their characteristics and the possibil- 
ities of their further civilization, and of 
the resources of their respective regions. 

It will be the third great American ex- 
position, for up to the present time we have 
had no truly American exhibitions except 
the Philadelphia Centennial, held in 1876, 
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and the Chicago World’s Fair, held 
in 1893. There have been so many 
local expositions held in the last few 
years that many people are coming to 
look with disfavor upon enterprises 
of this kind. But the Exposition at 
St. Louis will rise above all local 
features, and will assume a dignity 
and character that must commend 
itself to the people of this country 
and of the whole world. Its pro- 
moters believe, with just reason, that 
the time is now ripe to awaken a 
world-wide interest in American af- 
fairs. The world is just being aroused 
to the fact that the United States 
is an active competitor in every corner 
of the globe, and the manufacturers 
and producers in all foreign coun- 
tries ate most intensely interested in 
everything that pertains to the present 
and prospective trade and commerce 
of this republic. For these reasons, 
it is certain that there will be as- 
sembled at St. Louis a greater and 
more varied exhibit from all parts of 
the world than has ever heretofore 
been brought together. 

The Exposition Company has se- 
cured a site that makes possible the 
presentation of a grander spectacle 
in architectural and scenic effect than 
even that wonderful creation in Chi- 
cago in 1893. Some idea of the ex- 
tent and scope of the display can be 
gathered when it is stated that there 
will be embraced in the Exposition 
grounds about twelve hundred acres 
of land. The principal structures of 
the Exposition, including the Gov- 
ernment building and the buildings 
erected by foreign nations and our 
own states, are located upon the west 
half of Forest Reserve Park, a beau- 
tifully diversified piece of woodland, 
with lovely open vistas and a gently 
rolling surface, which gives full scope 
to architectural and artistic effects. 
To secure the general design the 
management called together ten of the 
most distinguished aichitects in the 
country, giving especial preference 
to those who had had experience in 
exposition work. The result has 
been the production of a general 
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THE BUILDING OF 


architectural plan more beautiful in its 
completeness than anything heretofore 
known. Entering the grounds at the 
northeast corner, the point nearest the busi- 
ness center of St. Louis, there is to be a 
grand boulevard, extending diagonally 
and by gradual ascension to a rounded emi- 
nence near the center of the grounds, on 
which will be constructed a permanent 
building, to be known as the Temple of 
Arts. Directly in front of this permanent 
building, and facing the grand boulevard 
and entrance, there will be erected a great 
semi-circular structure of dignified and 
classic proportions, which will overlook the 
entire grounds, and form the center of the 
general grouping of the Exposition build- 
ings proper. From the terrace in front of 
this splendid structure will gush forth a 
cascade of clear water over three hundred 
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VARIED INDUSTRIES. 


feet in width and extending downward 
over natural and artificial falls to the 
grand lagoon, which forms the central 
feature of the great boulevard. On either 
side of this, buildings, devoted to arts, 
merchants’ and manufacturers’ exhibits, 
and other similar purposes, are placed. 
The general architectural design is severely 
classic, with modern adaptation. The 
buildings erected by the foreign govern- 
ments and the states, lie to the westward, 
and are to be located at convenient and 
picturesque points on a broad winding 
roadway laid out among hills and trees, 
and circling through the entire grounds. 
The Government of the United States now 
has an opportunity, and it is its purpose, 
to make a Government exhibit such as has 
heretofore been impossible. Our recent 
achievements will of themselves furnish the 
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widest possible scope for this purpose. The 
development in naval construction, in sea- 
coast defences, in military organization and 
equipment together with a proper presenta- 
tion of what we have so splendidly accom- 
plished on land and sea, in bringing free gov- 
ernment to Cuba, and in the display of Amer- 
ican prowess, open up a new and wide field 
for governmental presentation and _illus- 
tration. Our work already accomplished 
in the Hawaiian Islands, in Porto Rico and 
the Philippines, and the splendid part 
played by our Government in China, 
should be fittingly commemorated, and 
will undoubtedly form one of the most at- 
tractive and instructive features of the Ex- 
position. 

It is not intended that the electrical dis- 
play shall constitute the one grand spec- 
tacle of the Exposition, as was the case at 
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Buffalo, but it is expected that all the 
modern improvements in electric lighting 
will be fully exploited, and, from the gen- 
eral electrical plan now proposed, it is be- 
lieved that the illumination of the main 
buildings and grand court will exceed in 
brilliance and beauty anything heretofore 
presented. 

One of the most important features will 
be the construction of an inter-Exposition 
electric railway, with comfortable cars 
constantly running in both directions to all 
the main points in the grounds and espe- 
cially to the principal entrance of every im- 
portant building. This will obviate the 
chief drawback to the comfort of vis- 
itors, so keenly felt at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago. This electric road will be con- 
structed through tunnels and over trestles, 
so as to avoid all interference with, and to 
eliminate all danger to, 
the people visiting the 
Exposition. 

One of the things that 
will differentiate the St. 
Louis Exposition from 
all others,stamping it as 
distinctly a twentieth- 
century affair, will be the 
attention it will pay to 
aerial navigation. Every 
fair has had its captive 
balloon, tethered by a 
long rope, and hauled 
down ingloriously by a 
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THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BUILDING. 


windlass, but here, for the first time, fleets of 
soaring yachts will beat the air with un- 
trammeled wings. There will be an air-ship 
tournament, with a prize of one hundred 
thousand dollars for the winner, and other 
prizes aggregating one hundred thousand 
dollars more for less-successful competitors. 
The announcement of this competition has 
disclosed an astonishing amount of invent- 
ive ingenuity devoted to the conquest of 
the atmosphere. The indications are that 
daring navigators of the blue will be on 
hand from almost every important country 
in the world. The two great schools of 
aerial inventors, the advocates of the aero- 
plane and of the dirigible balloon, will be 
represented by their most 


hibits, forty thousand dollars for an Indian 
display, the same amount to show the re- 
sources of Alaska, and eight thousand dol- 
lars for a life-saving exhibit. |Twenty- 
five states and territories, including Porto 
tico and the Philippines, have already pro- 
vided for their representation with appro- 
priations aggregating two million six hun- 
dred and eighty thousand five hundred 
dollars, and all the rest are expected to 
follow during the coming winter. 

No exhibition can afford to be a simple re- 
production of others that have gone before. 
Each must have some distinctive char- 
acteristic of its own. One distinction of the 
St. Louis fair—the air-ship competition— 








distinguished leaders, Sir poe 
Hiram Maxim and M. 
Santos-Dumont. This 
opportunity is bringing to 
sudden maturity ideas that 
have been ripening through 
half a generation in hun- 
dreds of brains. The re- 
cent startling exploit of 
Mr. Spencer, in London, 
is only a foretaste of the 
surprises we may expect 
in 1904. 

The United States Gov- 
ernment is doing more 
for this Exposition than 
it ever did for any similar 
enterprise before. It not 
only appropriated five 
million dollars for the gen- 
eral fund of the fair, but 
it added four hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars fora . 
Government building, 
eight hundred thousand 
dollars for department ex- 
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has already been mentioned. Another, still 
more fundamental, relates not to a single 
feature but to the whole organic structure of 
the Exposition. Instead of laying particular 
stress on finished products—although, of 
course, they will not be ignored—the St. 
Louis fair will especially emphasize the pro- 
cesses by which they are created. In other 
words, instead of being chiefly a collection of 
show-cases, it will be an industrial city 
in actual operation. The visitor can fol- 
low any article from the raw material to 
the product ready for consumption. He 
can see how the artisans in every line of 
productive activity actually work. 

There will be interesting lessons of this 
kind in the construction of the fair-build- 
ings themselves. 

All the auger-holes in 
are to be bored, and all the nails and 
bolts driven, by compressed air. And _ in- 
deed work on this wholesale scale seems to 
be necessary if buildings covering over two 
hundred acres of floor space are to be fin- 
isbed within two years. ‘The buildings at 
Chicago were so enormous that many 
thought the record they set would never 
be touched again. At Paris the effort was 
frankly abandoned, and the great French 
Exposition of 1900 was content with much 
smaller quarters. But at St. Louis the 
buildings are to cover nearly twice the 
stupendous extent of those at Chicago. 

The site selected at St. Louis, so far as 
public convenience is concerned, is far 
superior to the one at Chicago. St. Louis 
has one of the best electric systems in the 
world, and every line will be extended to the 
main entrance of the Exposition grounds, 
so that people can step on a car at any 


the buildings 
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point in the city or at the door of any 
hotel, and be transported without change 
or inconvenience in thirty minutes’ time to 
the grounds. There are also railway-lines, 
connecting with the Union Station, running 
to either side of the Exposition, and arrange- 
ments will be made for the most complete and 
perfect transportation over these railways, 
enabling people to reach the grounds from 
the station, and connect closely with all 
trains in and out of the city. 

With fifteen millions of dollars immedi- 
ately available marvels can be worked. 
There is no danger of a financial failure. 
The apportionment of money for the vari- 
ous purposes of the Exposition has already 
been made, and generously made, and it is 
believed that when the gates are opened 
everything will have been paid for, without 
incurring a single dollar of indebtedness or 
mortgaging a gate-receipt. From the va- 
rious concessions granted entirely inde- 
pendent of the gate-receipts, and from 
rental of space, and other sources, there 
will be received not less than seven or 
eight millions of dollars. 

The gate-receipts, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, will in all probability exceed 
those at Chicago, where more than thirty 
millions of people passed through the turn- 
stiles, at fifty cents each. It will thus be 
seen that the exhibitors from our country 
and all parts of the world are amply pro- 
tected in advance, and need have no fear 
of any failure on the part of the Exposition 
Company to meet all its financial obliga- 
tions. This is of the utmost importance, 
in view of the recent experience at Buffalo, 
where the management was left without 
any available funds, even to provide the 
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THE APPROACH TO THE 
medals awarded to the many exhibitors. 

This will probably be the only oppor- 
tunity in many years to bring together in 
the United States, in comparison and com- 
petition, the manufactures and products of 
the world. The sentiment of Congress, at 
the time of the making of the Government 
appropriation, was practically unanimous 
that this should be the final effort of the 
country. There are no other events of such 
world-wide significance to be commemo- 
rated by further expositions. Our Cen- 
tennial at Philadelphia, the Columbian Ex- 
position at Chicago, and the forthcoming 
one at St. Louis signalize the three great 
landmarks of American achievement and 
development. The first celebrated the birth 
of liberty in the new world, the beginning 
of the great republic whose living example 
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has already been followed by all the people 
of the western hemisphere, and is to-day 
the hope of the civilized world. The 
Columbian Exposition was along similar 
lines, exploiting the discovery of this con- 
tinent, and presenting the marvelous 
achievements of four centuries of human 
endeavor on this side of the sea. The 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, now to be 
held, is no less significant in character, and 
commemorates almost as important an event 
as the landing of Columbus, or the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence. But 
for the Louisiana Purchase, we might to-day 
have been hemmed in by European powers 
to such an extent that our development into 
world-wide influence would have been im- 
possible, and our republican institutiong 


would have been not only dwarfed but 
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in all probability gradually eliminated. 

This is perhaps the most important epoch 
of modern times. We are entering upon a 
new century, of such magnificent possibili- 
ties as were not dreamed of by the fathers. 
We nave developed our national resources 
to such an extent that our future prosperity 
now seems to demand the widest oppor- 
tunities in all the markets of the world. 
We have acquired a foothold in the Orient, 
and occupy a commanding position from 
which to secure our full share of the grow- 
ing business of Asia. The leaven of civili- 
zation is working with increasing rapidity 
among its countless millions,and no man to- 
day is visionary enough to forecast the 
vast volume and extent of the trade and 
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attention and patriotic assistance of the 
people of every section of our country. It 
must rise to the dignity of a national and 
international importance. It is not an ex- 
position for the city of St. Louis, or the 
state of Missouri, or the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, but of the United States of America. 
It is believed that every state in the Union 
will stand ready to do its part. The at- 
tention of various governments is being 
challenged through representatives who 
expect to cover every fruitful field on both 
continents; and so far as present indica- 
tions can justify prophecy, the foreign rep- 
resentation and exhibit at St. Louis will 
overshadow anything of the kind heretofore 
seen in this country or any other. And, 
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commerce that may come to us across the 
Pacific seas, even in the next two decades. 
With the glory of our recent achievements 
by land and sea now upon us, with our 
power and prestige recognized by every 
nation of the earth, with our impregnable 
position on this continent, with our pros- 
pect of becoming the monetary power of 
the world, with our marvelous capacity for 
invention and manufacture—this is the 
time for a presentation of our great wealth, 
resources and capacities to all the people 
of the world, both to our competitors and 
to those whose trade and commerce we 
most seek. 

The success of the Exposition at St. Louis 
should, therefore, command the immediate 


above all other things, this Exposition 
should be the great object-lesson of what a 
free people can accomplish under a repub- 
lican form of government. It should teach 
the lesson both to the monarchist and the 
anarchist. To the one, that successful 
human progress can best be made while 
the people govern themselves through the 
free expression of the public will; and to 
the other, that government is necessary to 
human welfare, and that under no other 
social condition except government, and 
government as broad as the popular intelli- 
gence, and as strong as the millions who 
compose it, can be secured the happiness 
of the millions who are struggling onward 
and upward toward the ideal. 
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OF DUKE CHARLES THEODOR OF BAVARIA, THE FAMOUS ROYAL OCULIST. 


GERMAN COURT BEAUTIES. 


By F. CUNLIFFE-OWEN. 


Y Germany, more than in any other country of the world, rank and fashion revolve 
around the Court, which may be regarded as the center of the social planetary 


system. In London, in Rome, and in sundry other Euro- 


pean capitals, there are people of the highest birth, of 


culture, and of wealth, who hold aloof from their rulers, 
who do not cross the threshold of the latter’s palaces 
from one year’s end to the other, and who live in a world 
of their own, entirely independent of royal direction or 
influence. But at Berlin and the capitals of the smaller 
states of the German Empire this is quite different. 
** Hofunfaehigkeit’’—that is, lack of the requisite quali- 
fications for appearance at Court—implies that one is an 
outsider as far as fashionable society is concerned. To 
be excluded from Court means to be barred from the grand 
monde, <A striking illustration of this was given a year 
or two ago, when the territorial nobility of Prussia started 
to oppose, in the national legislature, the system of 
inland navigation projected by the Emperor. The latter 
soon brought the offenders to terms by giving instruc- 
tions that their names were to be removed from the list 
of those having admission to Court. In consequence 
thereof they were no longer invited to any Court functions 
and entertainments, their wives and their daughters being 
of course also left out in the cold, and the fashionable 
world, not wishing to give offense in highest quarters by 
showing any attentions to those who were the objects of 


imperial displeasure, not only refrained from asking them paincess HOHENLOHE-LANGENBURG. 
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CROWN PRINCESS OF ROU- 
MANIA IN GIRLHOOD. 
to its houses, but even 
avoided any intercourse 
with them. Their posi- 
tion in Berlin became in 
consequence intolerable, 
from a social point of 
view, and they had no 
alternative but to with- 
draw to their country- 
seats. Of course there 
they were subjected to 
bitter recriminations 
and to lamentations on 
the part of their women- 
folk, who lost no oppor- 
tunity of denouncing 
the foolish and disloyal 
policy of opposing the 
Emperor in his schemes. 


GERMAN COURT BEAUTIES. 





and in thus not only 
placing themselves in 
the position of foes to 
the Crown, but likewise 
of depriving their wives 
and their daughters of 
all the pleasures and ad- 
vantages of the Berlin 
season, condemning 
them to dreary exile in 
the country. One winter 
was enough for the 
nobles in question. Har- 
assed by the ladies of 
their family to a degree 
that rendered their lives 
a burden, they capitu- 
lated to the Emperor, 
who was graciously 
pleased in consequence 
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COUNTESS BEROLDINGEN. 


thereof to restore their names to the lists of 
those admitted to Court, the result thereof 
being that society once more opened its doors 
and its arms to them, with all the hospi- 
tality and cordiality that was accorded to 
the prodigal son of the scripture. 

This may serve to explain how it is that 
the so-called Court beauties are likewise 
leaders in society in Germany, since preem- 





inence at Court implies preeminence in 
society. Many of these leaders are them- 
selves of royal and imperial rank. Indeed, 
Berlin society owes no small portion of its 
gayety and brilliancy to those of its mem- 
bers who are princesses of the blood. 
Occasionally when some of them disappear 
from the firmament, and as in the case 
of women of less-illustrious birth, it is 
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who wishes to stand well with 
the Kaiser is anxious to become 
known as paying any attention 
to the young grand duchess, 
who enjoys the altogether 
unique distinction of being the 
only lady of royal rank who 
has been gazetted out of the 
German army, in which she held 
the rank of colonel of the 117th 
regiment of infantry—a corps 
which she was fond of lead- 
ing past the saluting-points, 
wearing its uniform, with hel- 
met, shoulder-straps and _ sil- 
ver sash complete, presenting a 
very fascinating spectacle. The 
Grand Duchess, who is a prin- 
cess of the reigning house of 
Great Britain, as well as of 
Saxe-Coburg, being a daughter 
of King Edward’s sailor brother, 
the late Duke of Edinburgh 
and Coburg, made the mistake 
































PRINCESS ERNEST HOHENLOHE, WIFE 
OF THE REGENT OF SAXE-COBURG. 





generally due to the withdrawal 
of the favor and of the friendship 
of the Emperor and of the Em- 
press. 

A case in point is that of the 
young Grand Duchess of Hesse, 
who, until about a year ago, was 
one of the most fascinating and 
brilliant figures of the Berlin 
grand mondeduring the season, 
but who has now dropped entirely 
out of sight, and is subjected to 
the most severe ostracism, not 
only by the Court of Prussia, but 
also of all those who are con- 
nected therewith—no matter 


PRINCESS VICTORIA LOUISE OF PRUSSIA, DAUGHTER 
how remotely. In fact, no one OF THE EMPEROR. 








of marrying her first cousin, the Grand 
Duke of Hesse, a young prince whose tastes 
were diametrically opposed to hers in every 
conceivable particular. The Grand Duchess 
isa very high-spirited woman—her husband 
quite the reverse—consequently their mar- 
ried life was of 
rupted quarrels, some of which were pro- 


one succession uninter- 


voked by 
the Grand 
Duke’s pro- 
nounced 
taste for 
practical 
jokes. On 
two occa- 
sions the 
Grand 
Duchess left 
her hus- 
band, and 
was induced 
to return 
only by the 
entreaties of 
her grand- 
mother, 
Queen Vic- 
toria. The 
reconcilia- 
tions were 
short-lived, 
however, 
and last 
year she, for 
athird time, 
left her hus- 
band, de- 
claring that 
nothing in 
the world 
could ever 
induce her 
to reside un- 
der the same 
roof with 
him = again. The Kaiser, King Ed- 
ward, the Czar, who is married to a sister 
of the Granl Duke of Hesse, and 
Henry of Prussia, who is the husband of 
another sister of the Grand Duke, all en- 
deavored to patch up the differences be- 
tween the ill-matched couple; but it was 
in vain. Nothing could induce her to listen 
to reason or to the plea of the necessity of 


Prince 
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avoiding a public scandal. This attitude 
on the part of the Grand Duchess provoked 
Emperor William to such an extent that he 
refused to have anything more to do with 
his fair cousin, and, when shortly after- 
ward a divorce was pronounced 
the Grand Duchess on the ground of incom- 
patability of temper, and of her refusal to 
live with 
her hus- 
band, he is- 
sued a Gen- 
eral Order, 
published 
in the ‘*Of- 


against 


ficial Ga- 
zette,’’ at 
Berlin, de- 


priving her 
of the colo- 
nelcy of her 
regiment in 
the German 
army, and 
directing 


the officers 
of the regi- 
ment in 
question to 
remove her 
monogram 
from their 


shoulder- 
straps, from 
their 
lets, and 
from their 
saddle- 
cloths. 

The fact 
of the mat- 
that 
Kaiser 


epau- 


ter is 
the 
does not ap- 


of 


princesses 


pro ve 
HESSE. 
who decline to submit to their husbands, 
and since another of his first cousins, Prin- 
cess Louise of Schleswig-Holstein, secured a 
divorce from Prince Aribert, she has found 
it convenient to transfer her abode from 
Berlin to London. of the 
most popular leaders of the latter, and the 
life and soul of all the gayety. Her hus- 
band, a very insignificant creature, by no 


2 


She was one 
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COUNTESS ZU DOHNA. 


means shared the good-will which she 
enjoyed. The very fact that she should 
be mated to such a prince rendered her 
an object of sympathetic regard, and if 
ever there was a woman whose position as 
a Court beauty and as a leader of Berlin 
society seemed assured, it was Princess 
Aribert. Yet as soon as she found that life 
with Prince Aribert was no longer toler- 
able, and announced her intention of se- 
curing either a separation or a divorce 
from him, the Kaiser withdrew his 
friendship from her, and gave her to under- 
stand that she was no longer welcome at 
his Court. 





While the German em- 
press can hardly be de- 
scribed as a Court beauty, 
yet no sketch of Berlin 
society would be complete 
without some mention of 
this gracious lady. For, 
although she does not con- 
trol the grand monde of 
Geimany, her influence 
upon it has been very 
marked. She has succeed- 
ed in rendering piety fash- 
ionable, by convincing so- 
ciety that the surest road 
to imperial favor is to 
be found in the construc- 
tion and endowment of 
churches and of charit- 
able institutions of one 
kind and another. 

Church - going is con- 
sidered not only good 
form but even de rigueur 
from a social point of 
view. Matrimonial alli- 
ances between the clergy 
and the daughters of the 
old aristocracy are fre- 
quent, while churches and 
charitable institutions 
have sprung up almost 
overnight in every direc- 
tion, Berlin alone having 
some twenty churches 


more to-day than 
when Emperor 
William succeeded 
to the Crown. 

One of the most 
fascinating of all 
the German prin- 
cesses, and one who 
is always a welcome 
and much admired 
figure at all the 
brilliant Court 
functions when- 
ever she ‘happens 


to visit Berlin, is PRINCESS ARIBERT. 
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Princess Ferdinand of Hohen- 
| zollern, Crown Princess’ of 
Roumania, the only woman of 
the reigning house of England 
who has forfeited both her own 
rights and those of her children 
to the succession to the Eng- 
lish Crown by wedding a Roman 
Catholic. She might have mar- 
ried a Hebrew, a Mohammedan 
or even a Buddhist without 
losing her chance of becoming 
queen regnant of England. There 
was a good deal of romance con- 
nected with her marriage to 
Prince Ferdinand. For two years 
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i previous to their union, he had 

| been so infatuated by the charms 

| of Mile. Helene Vacarescu, the 

' favorite maid of honor of the 

| Queen of Roumania, that he an- \ “4 
) nounced his determination of Bie 
| 

| 


GRAND DUCHESS OF SAXE-MEININGEN. 
making her his wife, and of sacri- 
ficing his rights of succession to 
the Roumanian throne on her ac- 
count. The affair almost gave 
rise to a revolution in Rou- 
mania, where both the aristoc- 
racy and the people were bitterly 
opposed to any such match, the 
situation being complicated by 
the countenance which the Queen 
of Roumania gave to the whole 
affair. It is to Princess Marie, 
a daughter of King Edward’s 
sailor brother, the late Prince 
Alfred, that the credit belongs 
of having cured Ferdinand of 
his infatuation. Her wonderful 
powers of fascination quickly 
caused the Crown Prince to for- 
get the portly and raven-haired 
Helene Vacarescu; a marriage 


GRAND DUCHESS OF MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN. was speedily arranged, and now 
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the Crown Prince and Crown Princess of 
Roumania are quoted as among the most 
happily mated of royal couples. 

To the beautiful Queen Charlotte of 
Wiirtemberg belongs the credit of having 
restored the waltz to its former position 
among the Court dances of Germany, from 
which it had been barred for some thirty 
years or more. Until Queen Charlotte, who 
is passionately fond of dancing, intervened 
a year or two ago on behalf of the waltz, 
the polka, the mazurka and a slow sort of 
galop had been the only round dances 
tolerated at the courts of Berlinand of the 
other German capitals, ever since one of the 
young royal princesses of 
Prussia was tripped up by 






mands the military forces in Silesia. A 
younger generation of Court beauties has 
sprung up since the days of her social reign 
at Berlin, which includes, for instance, 
Countess Marie de Gértz, who has inherited 
much of her mother’s celebrated loveliness, 
Countess IIulsen and Countess Henkel Don- 
nersmark, and last but not least, the charm- 
ing and accomplished daughters of Duke 
Charles Theodor of Bavaria, the famous 
oculist. His daughters not only possess the 
comeliness for which their branch of the 
sovereign house of Bavaria is celebrated, but 
are, all of them, duly qualified to act as 


hospital nurses. 








her partner at a Court ball 
at Berlin, away back in 
the sixties, and fell, at the 
very feet of the late Em- 
press Augusta, while in 
the act of waltzing. The 
Empress, who was a ter- 
rible despot on the score 
of etiquette, could not bear 
the idea of a dance which 
could have the effect of 
placing a princess of the 
blood in such an undigni- 
fied position, and vetoed 
its appearance. 

The Emperor's eldest 
sister, Princess Charlotte 
of Saxe-Meiningen, for- 
merly one of the most bril- 
liant leaders of society at 
Berlin, is now seldom seen 
in the capital, and makes 
her home at Breslau, 
where her husband com- 





































PRINCESS SCHONBURG-WALDENBURG, 
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DUCHESS OF SAXE-COBURG (ON THE LEFTY) AND HER DAUGHTERS, THE CROWN PRINCESS OF ROUMANIA, 


GRAND DUCHESS OF HESSE 


These four Princesses are by no means 
alone among the Court beauties to possess all 
the qualifications of trained nurses. There 
are few of these women who have not given 
evidence of being possessed of attainments 
of a more serious character than one is ac- 
customed to look for in the beautiful but- 
terflies of society. Indeed, they are, every 








AND PRINCESS BEATRICE. 


one of them, women who can lay claim not 
only to being accomplished but likewise to 
being useful to their fellow creatures. It is 
that which goes so far to relieve the grand 
of Germany, especially its 
from the imputation of frivolity 
the words 


monde and 
royalty, 
that 
‘court’? and 


is usually implied by 


**society.”” 














A MODERN ‘‘GAME OF WAR.”’ 


By JOHN CALLAN O'LAUGHLIN. 


yW/™ with all its panoply and noise, 

and without its terrible casualties 
and disasters, has recently enveloped New 
England. The country of Miles Standish 
has been saved by naval strategy from the 
operations an enemy intended to conduct 
following the establishment of a suitable 
base; and New York and Boston and the 
populous region between and the commerce 
which passes through them have trembled 
under determined assaults made upon the 
fortitications by which they were defended. 

The smoke of combat has shaped les- 
sons of incalculable value, and their observ- 
ance will facilitate success in future cam- 
paigns. 

The first maneuver, in which men-of-war 
exclusively took part, is known technic- 





COMMANDER PILLSBURY STUDYING THE 


ally as the ‘‘search-problem.’’ The North 
Atlantic squadron was divided into two 
commands, one designated as the White, 
or enemy’s squadron, and the other as 
the Blue, or home squadron. The former 
comprised three vessels—the auxiliary 
cruisers ‘‘Prairie,’’ ‘‘Panther’’ and ‘‘Sup- 
ply’’—and was placed under Commander 
John E. Pillsbury, one of the ablest officers 
of the navy, who possesses remarkable 
knowledge of the waters of New Eng- 


.9 





land. For the purpose of the maneuver, 
the ‘‘Prairie’’ and ‘*Panther’’ were rated 


as battle-ships, and the ‘‘Supply’’ as a pro- 
tected cruiser. The Blue squadron comprised 
twenty ships, three of which, the ‘‘Kear- 
sarge,’’ ‘‘ Massachusetts’? and ‘‘ Alabama, ’’ 
were battle-ships; one, the ‘*Brooklyn,’’ 
was an armored cruiser, 


and the remainder were 
protected cruisers, gun- 


boats and torpedo-boats. 
The White squadron rep- 
resented the advance-line 
of an enemy’s fleet con- 
voying troops to be de- 
barked at a base, to-be 
established by Commander 
Pillsbury, in an unfortified 
harbor between Portland, 
Maine, and Cape Cod, 
Massachusetts. Portland 
is defended by strong for- 
tifications, but for the pur- 
pose of the problem it was 
declared to the en- 
emy’s attack. Victory 
should be accorded to the 
White squadron provided 
it remained in a harbor 


open 


CHART. 








six hours without undergoing the fire of a superior 


naval force. 
Admiral Higginson was advised at 


proceeding toward 
the New England 
coast at a speed of 
ten knots. At the 
time, it was in 
longitude fifty de- 
grees west and lati- 





tude forty degrees north. Admiral Higgin- 
son was also informed of the purpose of the 
White squadron and the area to which its 
operations were confined. In this latter 
particular he had the advantage of Com- 
mander Pillsbury, who believed that the 
Blue force: was charged with the defense 
of the New England coast between Cape 
Cod, Massachusetts, and Eastport, Maine, 
and who based his plan upon this assump- 
tion. Steaming with the speed reported, 
Admiral Higginson estimated that at the 
hour he received information of the White 
squadron, it was on tle arc of a circle, 
the radius of which was four hundred and 
eighty miles. Admiral Higginson’s reck- 
oning was true. Commander Pillsbury 
was, however, gravely handicapped. The 
‘*Prairie’’ and ‘*Panther’’ were unable to 
muke more than twelve knots speed. Be- 
fore proceeding to the point from which the 
start for the coast was to be made, the White 
commander was informed that the ‘‘Sup- 
ply’? could not make more than seven and 
one-half knots. The speed of a squadron 
is that of its slowest ship. Commander 
Pillsbury decided to employ the ‘‘Supply’’ 
as a decoy to deceive the scouts of the en- 
emy in case they got in touch with him or 
to send her to sea to avoid capture should 
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noon on 
August twentieth that just two days previously a 
friendly steamer had sighted the White squadron 


SCENES AFIELD AND AFLOAT DURING wl Si 
THE MANEUVERS. 1ite 






circumstances war- 
rant such action; 
but because the 
‘*Supply’’ repre- 
sented a certain 
value, which added 
materially to the 
strength of the 
force, and 

which would save it 
from defeat in case it encountered a hos- 
tile force of only two battle-ships and a 
torpedo-boat, Pillsbury determined to 
make every effort to keep his command 
intact. 

Admiral Higginson placed Rear Admiral 
Coghlan, who commanded the cruiser 
‘*Raleigh’’ in the battle of Manila Bay, in 
command of the offshore scouts ‘‘Brook- 
lyn’? and ‘*‘Olympia.’’ The remainder of 
his vessels he distributed at ports and stra- 
tegic points along the line of coast he was 
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charged to defend. Admiral Higginson also 
obtained assistance from lighthouse keepers 
and employees of the life-saving service, 
assigned officers and men to duty as ob- 
servers on shore, and arranged for the use 
of the telephone and telegraph systems 
between Provincetown and Portland. The 
‘*Brooklyn’’ and ‘*Olympia’’ were directed 
to search for, and to dog, the White 






















squadron, reporting 
its position, speed 
and course immedi- 
ately and as fre- 
quently thereafter 
as conditions per- 
mitted. In _ the 
hope of promptly 
getting in touch 
with the ‘‘Prairie’’ 
and her consorts 
of the White fleet, 
Rear Admiral Cogh- 


“er 
lan observed the r 


Paka 
‘‘curve of search,’’ 
a geometrical fig- oN sHoRE WITH THE 
ure, based upon re- See 
ports of the speed and course of the chase. 

It had been intended by Commander 
Pillsbury to rendezvous his command at 
Frenchman’s Bay, Maine, and from there 
put to sea to engage in the maneuver. But 
the ‘‘Panther’’ was at League Island, and 
he found it necessary to steam to Province- 
town, Massachusetts, and there await the 
arrival of that vessel. The ‘*‘Supply’’ was 
instructed to meet the ‘‘Prairie’’ and 
‘*Panther’’ at a point at sea in the latitude 
of Salem, Massachusetts. When Commander 
Pillsbury arrived, the ‘‘Supply’’ was 
just appearing above the horizon. Lying 
to, the ships gently rocked in the ocean- 


swell as the three commanders, assembled 
in the cabin of the ‘* Prairie,’’ discussed the 
plan of operations. That there might bea 
prospect of eluding the scouting operations 
to be expected from Admiral Higginson, 
the ‘‘Prairie,’’ followed by the ‘* Panther’’ 
and ‘*Supply,’’ steamed a short distance 
in a southeasterly direction and then turned 
to the southwest. I happened to enter the 
cabin of Commander Pillsbury as the order 
was given for the ships to change course 
and begin their voyage to the hostile coast. 
The commander-in-chief was carefully 
studying a chart laid out before him. 
‘There is the steamer-lane from New 
York,’’ he said, ‘tand as some of the 
steamers are equipped with wireless telegra- 
phy, it is desirable 
that we avoid them, 
else they may report 
us to the wireless 
telegraphy station on 
Cape Cod.’’ This 
remark shows how 


EB 


carefully he considered 
everything that might 
have a bearing upon 
the situation. Con- 
cealment of its pusi- 
tion was vital to the 
success of the White 
squadron. When some 





distance to the southward of the steamer- 
lane, the squadron directed its course toward 
the coast of New Jersey, and, when in the vi- 
cinity of George’s and Cultivator’s Shoals, 
turned north, and proceeded in the direction 
of Portland. In deciding to cross the shoals 
Commander Pillsbury was influenced by the 
expectation that fog would be found there. 
The night, during which the passage was 


q 
3 








made, was illumined by the brilliant August 
moon, Which, however, possessed no beauty 
to men anxious to avoid discovery. 
Commander Pillsbury had selected Salem 
as his objective, with Portland as an alter- 
native destination. He believed that Ad- 
miral Higginson, having the coast between 
Cape Cod and Eastport to defend, had 
stationed his bat- 
tle-fleet at Cape 
Elizabeth, near 
Portland, the most 
central position 
that could be as- 
sumed. He pro- 
posed to steam 
about thirty miles 


graphic or telephonic | 

communication, Com- ! 

mander Pillsbury was H 

compelled to abandon H 

his feint on Portland, i 

| AFLOAT WITH THE and to turn directly 

Bae toward the harbor he i 

had selected. f 

There was no fog on that night, though ' 
twenty-four hours before thick weather had 
prevailed, and conditions had been ideal fora 

| hostile force to effect an entrance undiscov- 
ered. Onward the White squadron drove, 

| picking upschoonersand steamers, but failing 

north of the latitude of Salem, believing to sight anything which looked like a Blue 

| 


that if an enemy’s scout should then sight 
him, it would hasten to a telegraph-station, 
and advise Admiral Hig- 
ginson to hasten to Port- 
land. A stiff northwest 
wind began to blow, on 
the afternoon of August 
twenty-third, and the 
**Supply’’was compelled 
to signal her inability to 
maintain position at the 
speed the squadron was 
then making. It became 
necessary to slow down 
to less than eight knots. 
In order to make Salem 
just at daylight, when it 
was anticipated that the 
lookouts would be 
wearied by theirvigil,and 
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that great difficulty 
would be experienced 


in obtaining swift tele- 


scout. Suddenly above the horizon two glit- 


tering balls of light appeared. ‘*There’s a 





THE TENTED FIELD. 
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scout,’? was shouted from the bridge. 
‘*No, it isn’t,’’ Commander Pillsbury re- 
sponded ; ‘‘that is Thatcher’s Island light.”’ 
So it proved. When a few miles from the 
beacon, the squadron turned south, and 
slowly steamed toward Salem. 

Along the shore was seen a moving light; 
a rocket broke against a brightening sny. 
Darkness was retreating from the east, from 
which the rising sun sent rose-tipped shafts 
of light across the hills. They fell upon the 
Blue battle-fleet at anchor near Thatcher's 
Island light. The moment Commander 
Pillsbury located the Blue force he was 
seen by a lookout on the ‘‘Kearsaree.’’ 
From the funnels of the battle-ships rose 
columns of smoke, and almost immediately 


they were under way 
and headed for the 
White squadron. The 
slow speed of the 
‘*Prairie, ‘‘Panther’’ and 


**Supply,’’ made escape 
impossible, and their an- 
chors were thrown over- 
board to await the com- 
ing of the enemy. The 
problem was solved, with 
defeat as the portion of 
the attacking force. Any 
other solution could have 
been reached only by the 
non-observance of the or- 
dinary rules of strategy on 
the part of the Blue 
commander-in-chief or as 
a result of serious acci- 
dents to his vessels. The 
problem was certainly not a fair test; yet it 
showed inefficiency with respect to offshore 
scouting, and evidenced again the fallacy of 
the curve of search. Had wireless tele- 
graphy been available, saving of time and 
extension of the scope of operations of the 
Blue scouts would have becn possible. 
Following the conclusion of the search- 
problem, the North Atiantic squadron 
proceeded to Menemsha Bight, a magnifi- 
cent harbor, protected by Martha's Vineyard 
Island, where it prepared to represent a Red 
fleet under orders to attack Newport, and to 
force an entrance by the way of the eastern 
passage into Long Island Sound. The joint 
maneuvers, in which it prepared to en- 
gage, were the result of the initiative of 


APPROACHING 
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Brigadier-General Wallace F. Randolph, 
Chief of Artillery, who, as far back as last 
January, had recommended that the de- 
fenses of Narragansett Bay and the eastern 
entrance of Long Island Sound be subjected 
to attack. The War Department utilized 
every possible means to put the defenses in 
condition to withstand assault. Addition- 
al guns were emplaced, a complete system 
of signaling by visual and electrical methods 
was established, and a large force of troops 
was assembled behind the line of fortifi- 
cations to operate the guns, the search- 
lights, the mines and the signals. Prior 
to the inauguration of war, target-practise 
was had by the forts to test the accuracy 
of the gunners. The practise was compar- 
atively good, and in some 
cases excellent. 

The general idea of the 
manuevers was that, an- 
ticipating a declaration of 
war, a strong enemy’s 
fleet determines to make 
a sudden dash upon New- 
port or the eastern en- 
trance of Long Island 
Sound, to secure a naval 
base, taking advantage of 
the absence of the declara- 
tion to find the land forces 
somewhat unprepared. 
The period of the maneu- 
vers was divided into two 
distinct phases, that of 
preparation, which lasted 


THE FORTS. two days, and that of 


hostilities, which began 
at midnight August thirty-first, and 
ended at noon September sixth. In the 


period of preparation the army planted 
mines and obstructions, and perfected its 
search-lights and signaling systems. The 
latter reachea such a state of perfection, 
through the remarkable work of Captain 
Edgar Russell, that it was possible to 
have all the forts in the area of attack 
ready to repel the enemy one minute after 
he was sighted. The magnitude of this 
achievement will be understood when it is 
recalled that the forts participating in the 


maneuvers included Adams, Greble and 
Wetherill, at Newport; Rodman, at New 
Bedford; Wright, on Fisher’s Island; 


Michie, on Gull Island; Terry, on Pl~m 








Island; Mansfield, on the Connecticut 
shore; and the rapid-fire battery and mining 
rasemate, on Gardiner’s Island, which de- 
fended the entrance to the Sound. 

One hour before midnight of August 
thirty-first, the Red fleet moved from its 
anchorage at Menemsha Bight, and started 
for Block Island, which had been selected 
by Admiral Higginson as the point at 
which he should establish his base. The 
‘*Gloucester’’ was sent ahead as a scout. 
As she passed Point Judith she was picked 
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up by Lieutenant-Colonel Samuel Reber, 
in command of the aéronautic party, sta- 
tioned on this peninsula. Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Reber subsequcatly sighted the entire 
fleet moving in the direction taken by the 
‘*Gloucester,*’ and communicated the in- 
formation to the military authorities at 
their headquarters in New London. Not 
a man-of-war passed the point unseen. 
Reber’s party was charged with the 
operation of a balloon, specially manufac- 
ture1 for the maneuvers. Colonel Reber 
sounuc! the alarm, announcing the ap- 
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proach of the enemy, and the balloon was 
hurried over stone fences, swamps and 
telegraph-wires, and hidden in a grove of 
trees some distance from the shore long 
before it could have been captured by the 
most active assailant. While military bal- 
loons are useful for work along the 
coast, their real value lies in interior opera- 
tions. 

The capture of Block Island was effected 
in the most approved military style. The 
coast was first bombarded, and then marines 





established a camp on the island, and a 
party of blue-jackets captured the signal- 
station. Admiral Higginson forbade the 
sending of messages by cable from Block 
Island to the mainland, but as he did not 
grapple for the cable and constructively cut 
it, the signal-ofticer on the island, who es- 
caped capture, believed himself entitled to 
use it. This officer, by the way, displayed 
remarkable strategic qualifications. He sent 
heliograms as well as cable-messages without 
discovery, and reported that he would have 
held up a message from Rear Admiral 


| 
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Coghlan, an 
nouncing the 
safety of the 
‘** Brooklyn, ”’ 
which had 
run aground, 
if he had ar- 
rived at the 
telegraph- 
station in 
time. 

During the 
night, follow- 
ing the cap- 
ture of Block 
Island, the weather was misty and con- 
sequently advantageous for naval opera- 
tions. Admiral Higginson ordered the 
‘*Brooklyn’’ and ‘‘Massachusetts’’ to pro- 
ceed through the Race, the channel leading 
into Long Island Sound, and take position 
on the northern side of Plum Island. With 
the ‘‘Kearsarge,’’ ‘* Alabama,’’ *‘Indiana’’ 
and ‘‘Puritan,’’ he steamed past Gull Island 
undiscovered, though the search-lights were 
flashing across the sea, by Gardiner’s Island 
and toward Plum Island. When practically 
out of the zone of fire of Gull Island he 
opened fire, and with the sound of his 
guns the search-lights on shore dispelled 
the mist, and concentrated their beams upon 
the fleet. Admiral Higginson claimed that 





he placed the battery at Gardiner’s Island 
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out of action before the search-lights located 
him, and destroyed Fort Terry, into the 
‘*Brooklyn’’ and ** Massa- 
were firing. But the artillery 
that the ‘‘Massachusetts’’ and 
were destroyed while passing 


.9 


rear of which the 
chusetts’’ 
contends 
‘*Brooklyn’’ 
through the Race, that the ‘‘Alabama, 
‘‘Indiana’’ and *‘‘Puritan’’ were sunk by 
mines near Gardiner’s Island, and that the 
was placed hors de combat 
Admiral 
a disaster 


‘*Kearsarge’’ 
by the batteries on Plum Island. 
Higginson did not know that such 





REPELLING THE ATTACKING SQUADRON, 


As he left the 
to go below he 


had befallen his fleet. 
bridge of the ‘* Kearsarge’’ 
turned to me, and smilingly announced: 
‘‘The Dutch have taken Holland.’’ 

A day bombardment of Fort Wright, 
the passage of the Race under a heavy fire 
of the guns and mortars ashore, a day 
bombardment of the defenses of Newport, 
and the forcing of the entrance of that 
harbor comprised the remainder of the 
operations of the battle-fleet. The cables 
in Vineyard Sound were cut by the 
‘‘Olympia,’’ the signal-station at Montauk 
Point was captured, and the army was 
forced to abandon the signal-station it had 
Gay's Head on Martha’s 
Preceding the attack on 
painted and 


established at 
Vineyard Island. 
Newport the tug ‘‘Peoria,’’ 








altered to represent a commercial tug, con- 
veyed two officers of the fleet to Newport, 
where they assert they exploded the army 
mines, and countermined the channel. 
The tug was picked up by search-lights in 
one channel, and fired upon. Following 
this greeting, the ‘*Peoria’’ proceeded to 
the other channel, where it conducted its 
operations without molestation, though for 
a time under observation. The army insists 
that the ‘‘ Peoria’’ dragged for mines where 














ON THE PRESS BOAT. 


there were no mines and 
countermined at points 
where no great advan- 
tage was to be derived 
therefrom. 

The question, whether 
the army or the navy 
won, naturally aroused 
deep interest through- 
out the country. To 
the services, however, 
this question is of very slight con- 
sequence. The army discovered that a 
search-light to be effective must be moved 
With deliberation, that the stations of 
range-finders must be protected in some 
way from destruction by shells thrown from 
an enemy's fleet, and that there is still use 
for visual signaling, though wireless teleg- 
raphy and telegraph and telephonic com- 
munication are of especial importance. 
Education of officers and men of the reg- 
ular service, as wellof the militia who par- 
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ticipated in the maneuvers, was one of the 
results of the exercises. Even more than 
this, however, the defenses form to-day the 
basis of a series of fortifications which can, 
with sufficient funds, be quickly made im- 
pregnable, even against the combined as- 
sault of all the naviesof Europe. The ma- 
neuvers were not so pregnant with lessons 
for the navy. They enabled the exercise 
of ships in various formations, and their 
cruising in waters with which every officer 
and man should be thoroughly 
familiar. They indicated that a 
vessel sent ahead of the battle- 
fleet in running by batteries is 
apt to be the target of search- 
lights, enabling the men-of-war 
following to make some distance 
unobserved. The maneuvers 
proved the pressing need of a 
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better system of fire-control afloat as well 
as ashore. 

In view of the important results flowing 
from the recent maneuvers, there should 
be no hesitancy on the part of the War 
and Navy Departments in directing that 
they be held annually; and the popular in- 
terest which has been aroused makes it prob- 
able that Congress will give its approval to 
exercises which contemplate the prepara- 
tion of the soldier and the saiior for the 
supreme test of his calling—war. 
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Illustrated by the author. 


’ was some moments before the Lady 

became rationally convinced that there 
was something occurring in the corner of 
the room, and then the actual nature of 
the thing was still far from clear. 

‘*To put it as mildly as possible,’’ she 
murmured, ‘‘the thing verges upon the un- 
canny;’’ and, leanirg forward upon her 
silken knees, she attended upon the phe- 
nomenon. 

At first it had seemed like some faint 
and unexplained atmospheric derangement, 
occasioned, apparently, neither by an 
opened window nor by a door. Some pa- 
pers fluttered to the floor, the fringes of the 
hangings softly waved, and, indeed, it 
would still have been easy to dismiss the 
matter as the effect of a vagrant draft 
had not the state of things suddenly grown 
unmistakably unusual. All the air of the 
room, it then appeared, rushed even with 
violence to the point and there underwent 
what impressed her as an aerial convulsion, 
in the very midst and well-spring of which, 
so great was the confusion, there seemed 
to appear at intervals almost the semblance 
of a shape. 

The silence of the room was disturbed by 
a book that flew open with fluttering leaves, 
the noise of a vase of violets blown over, 
from which the perfumed water dripped 
to the floor, and soft touchings all around, 
as of a breeze passing through a chamber 
full of trifles. 

The ringlets of the Lady’s hair were 
swept forward toward the corner upon 


which her gaze was fixed, and in which the 
conditions had now grown so tense with 
imminent occurrence and so rent with some 
inconceivable throe that she involuntarily 
rose, and, stepping forward against the 
pressure of her petticoats which were blown 
about her ankles, she impatiently thrust 
her hand into the ——- 

She was immediately aware that another 
hand had received it, though with a far 
from substantial envelopment, and for an- 
other moment what she saw before her 
trembled between something and nothing. 
Then from this precarious situation there 
slowly emerged into dubious view the shape 
of a young man dressed in evening clcthes 
over which was flung a mantle of volumi- 
nous folds such as is worn by ghosts of 
fashion. 

‘The very deuce was in it!’ he com- 
plained; ‘‘I thought I should never ma- 
terialize.’’ 

She flung herself into her chair, con- 
founded; yet, even in the shock of the 
emergency, true to herself, she did not fail 
to smooth her ruffled locks. 

Her visitor had been scanning his person 
in a dissatisfied way, and with some vexa- 
tion he now ejaculated: ‘‘Beg your par- 
don, my dear, but are my feet on the floor, 
or where in thunder are they?’’ 

It was with a tone of reassurance that 
she confessed that his patent-leathers were 
the trivial matter of two or three inches 
from the rug. Whereupon, with still an- 
other effort, he brought himself down until 
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his feet rested decently upon the floor. It 
was only when he walked about to examine 
the bric-i-brac that a suspicious lightness 
was discernible in his tread. 

When he had composed himself by the 
survey, effecting it with an air of great in- 
souciance, which, however, failed to con- 
ceal the fact that his heart was beating 
somewhat wildly, he approached the Lady. 

‘*Well, here we are again, my love!’” he 
cried, and devoured her hands with ghostly 
kisses. ‘‘It seems an eternity that I’ve 
been struggling back to you through the 
outer void and what-not. Sometimes, I 
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‘* Now, when all is done, and I lie so low, 
I cannot sleep for this, my only care ; 
For thought of that dim place I could not know; 
That where my heart was fain I did not go, 
Nor saw you musing there!” 


‘*Well, well, these things irk a ghost so. 
Naturally, as soon as possible I made my 
way back—to be satistied—to be satisfied 
that you were still mine.’’ He bent a 
piercing look upon her. 

‘*T observe by the calendar on your writ- 
ing-table that some years have elapsed since 
since I expired, *’ he added, 





my——um 
with a faint blush. It appears that the 


“IN AN INSTANT HE HAD HER IN HIS ARMS.... 


confess, I all but despaired. Life is not, I 
assure you, all beer and skittles for the 
disembodied.’”’ 

He drew a long breath, and his gaze 
upon her and the entire chamber seemed to 
envelop all and cherish it. 

‘*Little room, little room! And so you 
are thus! Do you know,’’ he continued, 
with vivacity, ‘‘I have wondered about it 
in the grave, and I could hardly sleep for 
this place unpenetrated. Heigho! What a 
lot of things we leave undone! I dashed 
this off at the time, the literary passion 
strong in me, thus:— 


matter of their dissolution is, in conversa- 
tion, rather kept in the background by 
well-bred ghosts. 

‘‘Heigho! How time does fly! You'll 
be joining me soon, my dear.’ 

She drew herself splendidly up, and he 
was aware of her beauty in the full of its 
tenacious excellence—of the delicate inso- 
lence of Life looking upon Death—of the 
fact that she had forgotten him. 

IIe rose, and confronted this, his trem- 
bling hands thrust into his pockets, then 
turned away to hide the dismay of his 


countenance. He was, however, a spook 
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““OH, DO NOT LEAVE ME,’ SHE CRIED, ‘OR MY LOVE WILL KILL ME!’” 


of considerable spirit, and in a jiffy he met 
the occasion. To her blank, indignant 
gaze he drew a card from his case, and, 
taking a pencil from the secretary, wrote be- 
neath the name :— 


‘** Quiet to the breast, 

Wheresoe’er it be, 

That gave an hour's rest 
To the heart of me. 

Quiet to the breast 
Till it leth dead, 

And the heart be clay 
Where I visited. 

Quiet to the breast, 
‘Though forgetting quite 

The guest it sheltered once ; 


Tothe heart, good night 


Handing her the card he bowed, and, 
through force of habit, turned to the door, 
forgetting that his ghostly pressure would 
not turn the knob. 

As the door did not open, with a sigh of 
recollection for his spiritual condition, he 
prepared to disappear, casting one last look 
at the faithless Lady. She was still look- 
ing at the card in her hand, and the tears 
ran down her face. 

‘*‘She has remembered,’’ he reflected; 
‘‘how courteous!’’ For a moment it 





seemed he could contain his disappoint- 
ment, discreetly removing himself now at 
what he felt was the vanishing-point, with 
the customary reticence of the dead, but 
feeling overcame him. In an instant he 
had her in his arms, and was pouring out 
his love, his reproaches, the story of his 
longing, his doubts, his discontent and his 
desperate journey back to earth for a sight 
of her. ‘*And, ah!’’ cried he, ‘* picture 
my agony at finding that you had forgotten. 
And yet I surmised it in the gloom. I di- 
vined it by my restlessness and my despair. 
Perhaps some lines that occurred to me will 
suggest the thing to you—you recall my 
old knack for versification? 
‘‘ Where the grasses weep 
O’er his darkling bed, 
And the glow-worms creep, 
Lies the weary head 


Of one laid deep, who cannot sleep: 
The unremembered dead.”’ 


He took a chair beside her, and spoke 
of their old love for each other, of his 
fealty through all transmutations; inci- 
dently, of her beauty, of her cruelty, of 
the light of her face which had illumined 


his darksome way to her—and of a lot of 
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other things—and the Lady bowed her 
head, and wept. 

The hours of the night passed thus; the 
moon waned, and a pallor began to tinge 
the dusky cheek of the east, but the elo- 
quence of the visitor still flowed on, and 
the Lady had his misty hands clasped to 
her reawakened bosom. At last a suspicion 
of rosiness touched the curtain. He 
abruptly rose. 

‘‘T cannot hold out against the morn- 
ing,’’ he said; ‘‘it is time all good ghosts 
were in bed.’’ 

But she threw herself on her knees be- 
fore him, clasping his ethereal waist with 
a despairing embrace. 

‘*Oh, do not leave me,’’ she cried, ‘‘or 
my love will kill me!’’ 

He bent eagerly above her. ‘‘Say it 
again—convince me!’’ 

‘*T love you,’’ she cried, again and 
again and again, with such an anguish of 


sincerity as would convince the most skep- 
tical spook that ever revisited the glimpses 
of the moon. 

‘*You will forget again,’’ he said. 


AT THE GOAL. 


‘*T shall never forget !*’ she cried. ‘‘My 
life will henceforth be one continual re- 
membrance of you, one long act of devo- 
tion to your memory, one oblation, one 
unceasing penitence, one agony of wait- 


m9 


ing! 

He lifted her face, and saw that it was 
true. 

‘*Well,’’ said he, gracefully wrapping 
his cloak about him, ‘‘well, now I shall 
have a little peace.’’ 

He kissed her, with a certain jaunty 
grace, upon her hair, and prepared to dis- 
solve, while he lightly tapped a tattoo upon 
his leg with the dove-colored gioves he 
carried. 

‘*Good-by, my dear!’’ he said; ‘‘hence- 
forth I shall sleep o’ nights; my heart is 
quite at rest.’’ 

‘*But mine is breaking,’’ she wailed, 
madly trying once more to clasp his vanish- 
ing form. 

He threw her a kiss from his misty 
finger-tips, and all that remained with her, 
besides her broken heart, was a faint dis- 
turbance of the air. 





AT THE GOAL. 


By ELSA BARKER. 


Ou, but Fate plays us many a sorry jest! 
Dry dust and ashes crown our fondest quest, 
And when at last Love comes to comfort us— 


The one we love not always loves us best! 
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HE mental attitude of 

woman toward all other women is 
very curious and complicated. It is, in- 
deed, impossible of explanation unless we go 
back and consider it philosophically in the 
light of the history of the race. Like every- 
thing else that relates to the psychology of 
womankind, it is directly conditioned and 
influenced by the consciousness of sex. 
Richard Grant White declares that a man’s 
story may sometimes have no woman in it, 
but that never yet was there a woman's 
story without a man. This true remark 
may be very much broadened in its appli- 
cation; and we may safely assert that while 
there is much in the evolution of man’s 
progress and achievement that does not need 
to be explained with reference to woman, 
there can be found nothing characteristic 
or distinctive in woman’s life and nature 
that does not show the influence of her re- 
lation to the other sex. 

Since human beings first appeared upon 
this earth of ours, the endless strife of man 
and woman has been carried on,—the man 
against the woman, the stronger against the 
weaker, the pursuer against the pursued. 
During that long lapse of time, the primi- 
tive age in which lonely, homeless creatures 
wandered in the woods and mated for the 
moment only, passed into the tribal period 
of nomadic and this into the 
era when settled habitations gave promise 
of the home that was to be; savagery 


average 


rovings 


shaded into barbarism, and barbarism into 
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a rude civilization, and that rude civiliza- 
tion into the extreme refinements of luxuri- 
ous and enervating culture,—and yet, 
though all else has been changed, the strife 
of sex has never changed save only in ex- 
ternal forms; and what was true a thousand 
centuries ago is just as true to-day. Woman 
is still the prey of man, the object of his 
keen pursuit, a prize to be won, or a 
victim to be sacrificed, as the conditions 
may determine. Back in the misty centu- 
ries of the world’s first youth, man seized 
her amid the glades of the illimitable for- 
est by his superior strength and swiftness. 
In later days, he took her as his portion of 
the spoils of war, the captive of his sword 
and spear. In other times he bought her 
from her family with sheep and bullocks 
and rough ingots of pale metal. To-day, 
the resort to force is little known, the 
forms at least of purchase are discarded ; 
and in place of these, the myriad arts of 
pleasure and persuasion are employed; yet 
the respective attitudes of the two sexes 
have not altered from the time when the 
still untamed forest girl felt her heart leap 
with a strange instinctive fear at the sound 
of eager footsteps in the shadowy thickets. 
The woman of our time, like the woman of 
that remotest era, recognizes under all the 
ceremonies and conventions that have been 
laboriously invented, the same pursuit still 
going on; and she sees herself the object of 
it, with her submission as an ever possible 
result. It may be for her happiness to 
yield; it may be for her misery. She can 
not tell; and her instinct—the instinct 
of the hunted thing—impels her to delay, 
to save herself, to fight against the irrevoca- 
ble surrender, whereof the very dread and 
mystery possess for her so curious a fascina- 
tion. 

The fact that women throughout all the 
ages have experienced this perpetual distrust 
of man, this consciousness of being, in a 
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sense, forever on their guard against his 
pursuit of them and his purpose of master- 
ing them, has produced effects that every- 
one can recognize. It has developed traits 
and attributes and instincts that long ago 
became hereditary, so that they now are 
found in every woman—sometimes in a 
greater degree and sometimes in less notice- 
able measure, but always lying there to be 
evoked whenever a crucial test may chance 
to be applied. Thus, the circumstance 
that sex is fundamentally involved in the 
whole question of woman’s place, has de- 
veloped in her the sex-instinct, the sex- 
motive, to such an extent as to render it 
the dominant factor in her psychological 
processes. Hence it is that the emotions play 
so great a part in determining her actions, 
and that intense feeling supplants or fetters 
reason. All questions with a woman be- 
come purely personal questions, and she 
sannot view anything accurately save when 
it takes on a concrete form. This is why 
the abstract virtues do not commend them- 
selves to the feminine intelligence and why 
the visible and actual event appeals to her 
so much more strongly than the principle 
which lies behind it. Some time ago, in 
one of these papers, I wrote down the 
opinion that women have no sense of 
justice; and this remark called forth some 
letters of earnest protest. Yet what I said 
was absolutely true. A woman will often 
fling herself with passionate intensity into 
a crusade against some particular injustice, 
but this is not because she cares anything 
for justice as a principle, but because the 
especial instance has in some way made an 
appeal to her feelings. Some other act, 
no less unjust, but devoid of the emotional 
element, will find her utterly unmoved 
and stonily indifferent. For instance, many 
women in the north were vehemently stirred 
by the anti-slavery movement before the 
Civil War. This was because their feelings 
could be harrowed by tales of cruelty such 
as Mrs. Stowe wrote down with so much 
vivid power; but I have never heard that 
any of these women were at all disturbed 
by the gross injustice wrought by negro- 
domination during the years of carpet-bag- 
gery which by comparison made slavery 
seem innocent and wholesome. A man can 
raise himself above the emotional level alto- 
gether, and decide dispassionately, even 


when his own interests are involved or his 
own feelings are deeply moved; but ‘‘wo- 
man,’’ says Charles Reade, ‘‘could never 
have evolved a court of justice.’ 

Again, because the attitude of women 
has been of necessity a defensive one, they 
have cultivated all the arts of dissimula- 
tion. Though weak they have been pitted 
against the strong and they have had to 
meet sheer force with artifice, and possi- 
ble brutality with deceit; for artifice and 
deceit are the natural weapons of the weak. 
Hence comes the delicate finesse of which 
women make an almost unconscious use, so 
natural has it become to them. Hence, too, 
the power of self-repression which they have 
acquired, the gift of self-control, the ca- 
pacity for endurance which is far beyond 
a man’s, the secretiveness, the methods of 
indirection, the genius for concealing what 
they really think, and even what they really 
wish. And arising also out of the necessity 
of self-protection, they have cultivated to 
an extraordinary degree their sensitiveness 
to all impressions, just as certain wild 
creatures that are hunted have developed a 
marvelous acuteness of scent and sight and 
hearing. So women are intensely alive to 
everything that can convey a meaning—the 
changed inflection of a voice, the faintest 
shadow of a frown, or the hidden signifi- 
cance of acasual phrase. All these to them 
are hints or clues or warnings of which the 
meaning is instantaneously perceived or 
else intuitively felt. 

Thus, woman has been molded by the 
circumstances of her life throughout the 
centuries until a definite impress has been 
given to her nature. Her greatest virtues 
and her most serious faults are all of them 
the logical results of her experience. She is 
indeed what man himself has made her. 
Capable of infinite self-sacrifice and also of 
the last refinement of pure selfishness, gener- 
ous toa few and pitiless to the many, unalter- 
ably constant to the one she loves and yet 
a proverb for her fickleness, with an intu- 
ition which at times seems supernatural, 
yet often quite incapable of listening to 
reason, suspicious and yet credulous, hyster- 
ical over trifles, yet able to smile and jest 
while her heart is breaking,—such is the 
Eternal Feminine whom man regards as 
passing comprehension. Yet, as a matter 
of fact, she is much more comprehensible 














than man himself. Precisely because one 
dominant motive has controlled and swayed 
her from the earliest times, she shares her 
most essential qualities with all her sex; 
while man, less hampered in his develop- 
ment and therefore much more individual, 
is the real puzzle in the problem-book of 
our humanity. If, indeed, we put aside 
mere superficial unimportant differences— 
which, however, most men wrongly think 
of as significant, —it would be a very simple 
matter to sketch six feminine types, under 
some one of which every woman in the 
world to-day could be quite accurately 
classed. 

Because, however, all women have in- 
herited a common nature and especially 
because, in one sense, they all share a com- 
mon lot and 
toward man, there exists among them all, 
quite irrespective of rank or class or age, 
a certain sympathetic understanding which 
may be called the solidarity of sex. There 
are some experiences and sufferings such 
as only women ever come to know. There 
are weaknesses, anxieties and apprehen- 
sions which are theirs alone. The 
sciousness of these and of their common 
attitude bind women as women very closely 


maintain a common attitude 


con- 


together, and so does the defensive position 
which they occupy. Therefore, in a gen- 
eral way and however much they may differ 
as individuals, they still instinctively unite 
upon occasion to shield each other, to help 
ach other out, to respond to that peculiar 
freemasonry of sex whose obligations are 
recognized by a silent intuition. It is in 
reality a league for self-protection into 
which every woman is born, and even in 
girlhood there comes an understanding of 
its meaning. So it may be said that the 
relation between each and every 
other woman is far closer and more definite 
than the relation between man and 
One man’s feeling for another man, when 
there exists no personal interest based upon 
acquaintance, is simply the vague percep- 
tion of his general rights as a human being, 
and it springs from the tie of humanity and 
not from the tie of sex. But women are 
united by a stronger bond than that, and 
after even a casual meeting their thoughts 
of one another take on a personal color- 
ing. Hence, it is true that while they may 
not have a general liking, they have at 


woman 


man. 
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least a general sympathy and understanding 
which forms a ready basis for the growth 
of friendship. Men often wonder at 
rapidity with which women seem to tumble 
with another. A 
chance meeting, a call or two, a shopping 
expedition together, and they are all at once 
old friends, full of mutual enthusiasms, 
bubbling over with endearments, sharing 
everything and both looking forward with 
touching confidence to a whole life of fond 
attachment. Men are like this. A 
man has a multitude of chance acquaint- 
ances and perhaps two or three real friend- 


the 


into intimacies one 


not 


ships. These friendships are of slow and 
hesitating growth. It may be years be- 
fore they are absolutely formed; yet when 
once established they go on unchanged till 
death. The reason of this difference is 
contained in what has just said, 
When two women meet for the first time, 
they already have a common interest and 
sympathy by reason of their sex; so that 
they have not to break down all sorts of 


been 


barriers and overcome all sorts of reserves 
as men do; and if,besides the tie of sex, 
they have identical tastes and are congenial, 
they give their impulses and emotions full 
play and rush headlong into what they 
think a life-long friendship. 

Nevertheless, in spite of their historic 
solidarity, in spite of the powerful and bind- 
ing influence of their common womanhood, 
and in spite of all the thoughts and feel- 
ings in which they share, I doubt whether 
such a thing as friendship in its very high- 
est sense can ever exist between two women. 
For the essential elements of friendship are 
and 
swerving loyalty. And these are precisely 
the two things which can never by any 
possibility be by woman to 
another. 

Unhesitating confidence is the first essen- 
tial; yet what woman really trusts another 
woman? She may go very far. She may 
tell the other many things that she would 
hate to have the rest of her small world 
know. But the very last and final word 
of confidence she will never speak, but she 
will lock it in her heart of hearts, in part 
because of her inherited timidity, but more 
than all because she knows herself so well 


these: unhesitating confidence un- 


viven one 


and finds within herself the mirrored image 
of her sex to warn her. 


The consciousness 





of her own insincerity, of her own untruth, 
of her own weakness, will always put her 
on her guard against the insincerity, the 
untruth and the weakness of all other wo- 
men; and so with the most charming frank- 
ness of manner, and the most convincing 
show of laying bare her heart, she will 
mingle fiction with her fact, tell little half- 
truths cunningly disguised, suppress the 
vital elements of her story, and with uncon- 
scious artistry create an airy, plausible ro- 
mance while she is professedly searching 
the very abysses of her soul in the fulness 
of her self-revelation. The curious part 
of it all is that she really thinks that she 
is quite sincere. With a strange intellec- 
tual duality she believes the things she 
tells. Her instinct which guards her 
against self-betrayal acts on her without 
her knowing it, and she will weep over her 
own story and feel the poignancy of it as 
keenly as though every word were true. 
And what she gives is given her again in 
kind; so that the two friends, after they 
have hung upon each other’s necks and 
have enjoyed the luxury of tender tears 
together, will separate and go briskly home 
to their respective luncheons, delighted by 
the perfection of their friendship which 
each has crowned with all the flowers of 
her fancy, because her woman's nature has 
warned her not to trust her sister woman. 

And as to the unswerving loyalty which 
an ideal friendship should exact, can that be 
given by a woman to a woman? Will a 
woman be faithful to her friend not merely 
while she is her friend, but after? If for 
any reason, jealousy or envy or the poison 
of suspicion parts the two, will each be 
loyal to the past and keep its secrets and 
respect its obligation? Or will they make 
haste to compass a small revenge in spread - 
ing broadcast all the confidences which they 
once exchanged, seeking to madden and 
enrage with pin-pricks, and to stab with 
stolen weapons? Will they stoop to 
meanness in trampling on everything that 
made their friendship gracious and de- 
lightful? If ever two men, who have once 


been friends, wear out their friendship and 
perhaps exchange it for open enmity, they 
still respect the tie that has been broken. 
For the future, they will strike as hard 
as they are able, but in doing so they will 
not violate the rights of their old friend- 
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ship, nor use the opportunities which it gives 
them for inflicting pain. To do so would 
seem base to them and a dishonor, but with 
women it is otherwise. Honor, in the man’s 
understanding of this word, is something 
that has no existence in a woman's nature. 
While she loves and while she cares, she 
will be loyal with a loyalty that neither 
suffering nor disgrace nor death itself can 
shake; but that higher loyalty which is 
faithful even to those who wrong it,—in 
this no woman has a share. 

Such a statement as this is not necessarily 
the statement of a misogynist, and it is 
perfectly consistent for one who makes it 
to possess a sincere admiration for those 
special virtues which are woman’s own. 
Woman is more patient thanman. She has 
perhaps the capacity for deeper and more 
enduring affection; she can be far more 
self-sacrificing in particular instances; her 
nature is in many ways much finer, more 
sensitive, and more spiritual. But when it 
comes to a question of confidence, can there 
be found in her the same self-detachment 
and perfect fairness that are the undoubted 
characteristics of very many men? This 
question cannot be answered in the affirma- 
tive, simply on the basis of a long list of 
instances that might be cited to show how 
often women have been intensely faithful to 
a trust confided to them; how they have 
often suffered in silence rather than betray 
a confidence; how again and again they 
have cast aside all thought of self-interest 
for the sake of others; how in given cir- 
cumstances they have shown themselves to 
be discreet, high-minded, loyal, and 
sincere. A woman may be all this and 
still be far from justifying anyone in hold- 
ing that she really has a sense of honor. 
The reason for this assertion will be plain 
to one who gives the matter serious 
thought. A sense of honor, in the full 
meaning of that word, is a permanent at- 
tribute. A person who has it is not honor- 
able to-day and dishonorable to-morrow, nor 
honorable in small things and dishonorable 
in great ones, nor honorable under one set of 
circumstances and dishonorable under an 
entirely different set. The obligation of 
honor is always the same and is always 
present in the mind of its possessor—yes- 
terday, to-day, and forever; and the honor 
of aman is of just thissort. It is based upon 








certain fixed principles and upon a certain 
fixed attitude toward life that can be 
counted on at all times and under all con- 
ditions; while a woman’s sense of honor 
will be found to be a shifting and uncertain 
thing, dependent not upon a consistent 
and unchanging attitude, but rather upon 
her own personal relation to a particular 
occurrence, This is due to the fact already 
noted, that with a woman everything is 
viewed from an intensely personal point of 
view. <A thing is, with her, not fair or 
unfair in the abstract, not just or unjust 
in the abstract, not even right or wrong in 
the abstract; but one or the other accord- 
ing to its relation to her interests and more 
especially to her feelings. Therefore, she 
can at one moment be perfectly fair in 
whatever is indifferent to her, and again, 
under the same general conditions, grossly 
unfair as soon as the matter becomes per- 
sonally important to her. All these state- 
ments are truisms, and everybody knows 
them to be absolutely correct; yet they are 
lost sight of by those persons who profess 
to detect in women the same general stand- 
ards of conduct that prevail among men. 
Examination will show that the self-sacri- 
fice and the loyalty and the fidelity of 
woman, when these are especially conspic- 
uous, are invariably connected in some way 
with her feelings and emotions. For ex- 
ample, she would make any sacrifice for a 
man whom she loves, and on the other hand 
she would shrink from no injustice toward 
one who had crossed her as a rival. A 
woman will often refrain from interfering 
with another woman's peace of mind, if the 
other woman be her friend; but even this 
is most usually true when the man in the 
case does not happen to interest her. She 
will be discreet and tactful to a degree in 
shielding those who have put themselves 
into her power through letters or by confi- 
ding secrets to her; but she will be discreet 
and tactful only so long as she has no 
powerful reason to be otherwise. Let her 
be abandoned or let a rival appear upon 
the scene, and she will use any weapon that 
comes to hand, betraying any confidence 
and employing any knowledge that she may 
have, with the utmost unscrupulousness, to 
punish the one who has abandoned her, or 
to thwart and humiliate her rival. 

The truth is, likewise, that women au fond 
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are always traitors to their own sex. As 
against mankind in general they stand solidly 
together; but to the one particular man, they 
are each and all not only willing but even 
eager to betray the secrets of the prison- 
house. What woman fails to tell her hus- 
band everything she knows about her 
friends? Whose confidence does she re- 
spect or even hesitate to violate? So ex- 
traordinary are these revelations that if 
men were other than they are, society 
would not hold together for a week. Yet 
the man who hears says nothing, but goes 
on his way, quite placidly and with an air 
of absolute unconsciousness meeting gentle- 
looking women about whom he knows things 
that would raise the hair of Casanova. Just 
as he never tells his wife the secrets of the 
men who talk to him, so is he silent before 
them about the curious circumstances that 
she narrates. 

The important fact to be observed is 
this: that while women are so trained to 
be secretive that they do not trust each 
other, they will cast aside the last shreds 
and fragments of reserve in the confidences 
which they make to men. For they must 
be frank with some one. Perhaps the 
greatest luxury that life affords to the true 
woman is to find a confidant with whom 
she can really be herself. To throw away 
for a time all artifice, to say the very thing 
she feels and in the first words that occur 
to her,to think aloud and yet feel absolutely 
safe,—the relief of this, the joy of this to 
many women is greater than the joy of love 
itself. And it is only to some man that 
she can be so frank and yet remain safe. 
Whatever women say of men and however 
much they mock at masculine obtuseness, 
they none the less perceive and secretly 
admire in men that sense of honor which 
they themselves do not possess. A woman 
knows that what she tells a man is absolutely 
sacred to him; that thongh in after time 
she should do him a grievous wrong, though 
she should come to hate him and he should 
come to feel contempt for her, he never 
would reveal to any mortal the words, the 
thoughts, the frank confessions that she 
trusted to his honor. Hence it is always 
to a man that woman takes her greatest 
cares, her blackest trials, her most daring 
hopes, and her most intimate meditations. 
Her sense of his loyalty will reassure her. To 
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lean upon his strength gives her a restful- 
ness that she finds nowhere else. His large 
tolerance and generous appreciation of her 
moods bring infinite comfort. And so it 
is, after all, only a man who ever knows a 
woman as she really is, just as it is only 
to a woman that the hidden thoughts of a 
man’s inner nature are ever fully shown. 
Nothing can be more paradoxical, though 
nothing can be more true, than these two 
facts: the instinctive distrust which women 
as a sex will entertain for men, and at the 
same time the unrestricted confidence which 
every woman will at some moment in her 
life display to some particular man who has 
the gift of intimacy. And it is not neces- 
sary that she love him or that he love her. 
Indeed, another curious thing is this, that 
sometimes a woman will reveal herself more 
fully to the man for whom she has no senti- 
mental feeling than to the man she loves. 
Many a woman with whom love does not 
run a smooth and happy course, will take 
the story of her troubles, not to another 
woman, but to a man with whom she will 
not have to clip the wings of truth nor 
gloze over the unpleasant facts, but to 
whom with perfect fearlessness she may pour 
out the whole secret burden of her 
soul. 

But what is it that women like in women? 
All this preliminary Ciscussion seems perhaps 
to have no bearing on the question. Yet, 
as a matter of fact, the question has already 
found material for an answer. If you ask 
a woman what it is that she most likes in 
other women, she will enumerate first of all 
the traits that she dislikes, and after that 
will try to sum up all the traits that she ad- 
mires. In daily life, most women are not 
particularly frank about their likings and 
their prejudices. They will often speak 
with enthusiasm of those whom in reality 
they can not bear, and they do so lest they 
may seem envious or malicious. Likewise 
in summing up the qualities they like or 
dislike, they sometimes are not perfectly 
sincere. But if you will observe the women 





who are truly loved by other women and 
of whom they speak with serious respect 
and never flippantly, you may study for 
yourself a ‘‘woman’s woman,’’ and learn 
her qualities. First of all a ‘‘woman’s 
woman’’ is seldom the sort of woman who 
makes an instantaneous appeal to men. She 
is clever without self-consciousness, and 
she can think and reason, too, and keep a 
firm hand on her impulses. Then she is 
discreet and capable of respecting confi- 
dences, though she never tries to draw them 
forth. In the next place, she is nothing of 
a snob, and never makes distinctions be- 
tween the women whom she knows; and 
she is humorous and good-tempered, and 
fond of fun, and does not mope when only 
women are about, but she isa good comrade 
through and through. She does not enter 
into things that are eccentric or risqués, but 
she is very slow to criticise the ones who 
do, and she is no prude. Then, last of 
all, she will not flirt with any man to whom 
some other woman has a claim. This 
means that she possesses the sort of con- 
science which is rare indeed among her sex, 
for in almost every woman there lurks a 
wicked little devil of vanity that stirs the 
heart of even the demurest with a danger- 
ous thrill whenever she begins to poach, 
however slightly. 

Such are the qualities that women like in 
women. But do women stop to think of 
why they like them? What are the qual- 
ities that have been here enumerated? 
Reason, strength, discretion, generosity and 
honor. Are these not liked because they are 
the very traits which most women largely 
lack and which they most admire in men? 
If, as has been said above, the woman who 
seeks for an ideal friendship must ask it 
of aman, so will she quite unconsciously 
like best among all other women the one 


who has in some degree those attributes of 
mind and heart and character which render 
man—when he is really the right sort of 
man—the perfect comrade and satisfying 
friend. 
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JOHN MILTON. 


By JOHN FISKE. 


Sie bring a sketch of John Milton within 

the compass of a single hour seems 
much like attempting the feat, described by 
Jules Verne, of making the journey around 
the world in eighty days. In the dimen- 
sions of that human personality there is a 
cosmic vastness no more 
comprehend in a few general statements 
than one could brief 
formula the surface of our planet, with all 
its varied configuration, all its rich and mar- 
velous life. There have been other men, 
indeed, multifarious in their 
than Milton, men whose achievements have 
been more diversified. 
nius of Michael Angelo was more universal, 
Shakespeare touched a greater number of 
springs in the human heart; and sucha 
spectacle as that of Goethe, making pro- 
found and startling discoveries in botany 
and comparative anatomy while busy with 
the composition of Faust, we do not find 


which one can 


sum up in one 


more work 


Doubtless the ge- 





in the life of Milton. A mere catalogue, 
dealing with the Puritan poet and his 
works, would be shorter than many an- 
other catalogue. But when we seek words 
in which to convey a critical estimate of 
the man and what he did, we find that we 
have a world upon our hands. Professor 
Masson, of the University of Edinburgh, has 
written The ‘‘Life of Milton’’ 
octavos; he has given as much space to the 
subject as Gibbon gave to the ‘‘ Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire ;”’ 
feel that he has treated it at undue length. 
A brief sketch of that noble career may fitly 
occupy our attention this evening. 

The Milton family belonged to the yeo- 
of Oxfordshire. They were just 
such plain, brave, intelligent people as the 
great body of those who migrated to New 
About five miles from Oxford 


in six large 


yet we do not 


manry 


England. 


there lived. in the reign of Elizabeth, one 
ranger or 


Richard Milton, who was a 
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keeper of the forest of Shotever. In 1563 
there was born to him a son John, just a 
few months before the birth of William 
Shakespeare in the neighboring town of 
Stratford-on-Avon. Richard Milton was : 
stanch Roman Catholic. In due course 
of time his son John became a student at 
Oxford,and was converted to Protestantism. 
One day the father picked up an English 
bible in the son’s room. High words en- 
sued; the young man, sturdy and defiant, 
yas cast off and disinherited, and so pres- 
ently made his way to London and set up 
in businessasascrivener. In that business 
were combined the occupations of the 
notary public with some of those of the so- 
licitor. This John Milton not only took 
affidavits, but 
drew up con- 
tracts and 
deeds, and 
probably 
helped his 
clients to in- 
vest their 
money. The 
sel.ing of law- 
books and sta- 
tionery was 
also part of the 
scrivener’s 
business, in 
which __ profes- 
sional man and 
tradesman 
were thus 
quaintly 
mixed. The scrivener Milton was distin- 
guished for intelligence and integrity; he 
became if not wealthy, at any rate extremely 
comfortable in circumstances, and he won 
gencral respect and confidence. At the age of 
thirty-seven he married a lady named Sarah 
Bradshaw. In the simple, cozy fashion of 
those days the family lived over the office, or 
shop, which was in Bread Street, Cheap- 
side, with no street-number to mark it but 
the sign of an eagle with outstretched 
wings, the family crest of the Miltons. 

It was here, at the Spread Eagle, that the 
scrivener’s eldest son, John Milton the poet, 
was born on the ninth of December, 1608. 
The house, which was afterwards burned 
in the Great Fire of 1666,stood in the very 
heart of London, which was then a city 
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with scarcely two hundred thousand inhab- 
itants, and had not quite lost the rural look 
and quality. The house stood not only 
within the sound of Bow bells, but in the 
very shadow of the belfry where they were 
hung, and hard by was the Mermaid Tav- 
ern, where one can fancy that Shake- 
speare, resorting on his last visit to 
London, in 1614, passed by the scriv- 
ener’s door and smiled upon the beauti- 
ful boy of six, with his delicate rosy cheeks 
and wealth of auburn curls. Throughout 
life Milton’s personal beauty attracted 
attention; the great soul was enshrined in 
a worthy tabernacle. Several portraits of 
him, painted at different ages, are still 
preserved. We can imagine the honest 
pride with 
which the 
father took 
him, when ten 
years old, to 
sit to Corne- 
lius Jansen. 
The charming 
picture, which 
has often been 
engraved, 
lights up for 
us the story of 
the poet’s 
childhood. It 
shows us a 
grave but sweet 
and happy 
face, of which 
the prevailing 
character, as Professor Masson has well 
said, is ‘‘a loveable seriousness.’’ Under 
it the first engraver inscribed these lines 
from ‘‘Paradise Regained’’ :— 
‘* When I was yet a child, no childish play 

To me was pleasing; all my mind was set 

Serious to learn and know, and thence to do, 

What might be public good: myself I thought 


3orn to that end, born to promote all truth 
And righteous things.”’ 


There is no doubt that this consecration 
of himself to a lofty ideal of life was begun 
in early childhood. In this earnestness of 
mood, this clear recognition of the serious- 
ness of life and its duties, Milton was a 
born Puritan. But along with this general 
temperament, the lines here quoted tell us 
of something more. The youthful Milton 











was conscious, dimly at first but more dis- 
tinctly with advancing years, of a mission 
which he was sent into the world to fulfill. 
An acquaintance of his, John Aubrey, tells 
us that he had begun to write verses before 
his tenth year. It seems clear that he was 
still very young when the vocation of the 
poet came before his mind as the calling 
which he should like to adopt, to which 
he would fain consecrate his life. But the 
true poet is far more than a builder of 
rhymes; he isthe man who sees the deepest 
truths that concern humanity and knows 
how to proclaim them with power and 
authority such as no other kind of man 
save the poet can wield. So the boy Mil- 
ton felt himself ‘‘born to promote all truth 
and righteous things,’’ and to this end he 
became eager to learn and know, in order 
to act for the public good. By his twelfth 
year the raging thirst for knowledge had 
so far possessed him that he commonly sat 
at his books until after midnight. 

It was in a refined and pleasant home 
that this boy grew up. His father was at 
once indulgent and wise, his mother gentle; 
there was an older sister and a younger 
brother; good company came to the house. 
The scrivener Milton was a musical com- 
poser of merit enough to be mentioned in 


contemporary books alongside of such 
masters as Tallis and Orlando Gibbons. The 
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house in 
Bread Street 
had 
gan, upon 
which the 
young Mil- 
ton learned 
to play with 


an or- 


skill and 
power. He 
also played 


on the bass 


viol, and to 
of 


the end 
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interest in music never flagged. We 


may suppose that from the father’s genius 
the son inherited that delicate appreciation 
of vocal sounds which makes his poetry the 
most melodious ever written in English— 
sometimes rivaled but never excelled by 
Shakespeare in his sonnets and in the 
snatches of song that sparkle in his plays. 

In those days precocious boys were al- 
most always intended by their parents for 
the Church, and such was the case with 
Milton. From his twelfth to his sixteenth 
year he went to the school, in St. Paul’s 
churchyard, which the famous reformer 
Colet had founded a century before. At 
the same time he read at home with a 
tutor, a canny Scotch Presbyterian, named 
Thomas Young. At the age of sixteen, 
besides his Greek and Latin, Milton had 
learned French and Italian thoroughly, and 
had made a good beginning in Hebrew. 
Soon after his sixteenth birthday he entered 
college, but not at Oxford, where his father 
had studied. No reason is assigned for 
sending him to Cambridge, but the reason 
seems self-evident. The inveterate Tory- 
ism of Oxford—if I may call it by the word 
which came into use a few years later—must 
have been distasteful to this Puritan 
family. The eastern counties were becom- 
ing more and more a hotbed of free think- 
ing in religion and politics, probably be- 
cause of their frequent intercourse with the 
Netherlands. The atmosphere of Cam- 
bridge was charged with Puritanism and 
denial of the divine right of kingship; one 
might have seen there many harbingers of 
the coming storm. Early in 1625 Milton 
entered Christ’s College, Cambridge, and 
there he lived for seven years and a half. 
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His study and bedroom, unaltered since 
his time, are still shown to visitors; and 
in the beautiful garden—most beautiful 
perhaps, of the gardens in that exquisite 
country town, you may see the mul- 
berry-tree, many centuries old, with its 
decrepit boughs still resting on the wooden 
props which Milton’s loving care placed 
under them. 

Of his life at Cambridge we have not 
many details. More than once his proud, 
independent spirit got him into difficulties. 
There is a story that he was once flogged 
by one of the tutors, but it is not well 
supported; he seems, however, to have 
been at one time punished with what in an 
American college would be called ‘‘suspen- 
sion.’’ The cause was not neglect of study 
or serious misbehavior, but defiant inde- 
pendence. He had none of youth’s wild 
or vicious inclinations; then as always his 
conduct was without spot or flaw. It was 
part of his lofty conception of the poet’s 
calling that the poet’s soul should admit 
no kind of defilement either in thought or 
deed. No priest or prophet ever more 
devoutly revered the work for which God 
had chosen him than this Puritan poet. 
The feeling of religious consecration and 
self-devotion finds strong impression in the 
sonnet written on his reaching the age of 
twenty-three :— 


‘* How soon hath Time, the subtle thief of youth, 
Stolen on his wing my three-and-twentieth year! 
My hasting days fly on with full career, 

But my late spring no bud or blossom sheweth. 
Perhaps my semblance might deceive the truth, 
That I to manhood am arrived so near, 
And inward ripeness doth much less appear 
That some more timely-happy spirits endureth. 
Yet be it less or more, or soon or slow, 
It shall be still in strictest measure even 
To that same lot, however mean or high, 
Toward which Time leads me, and the wiil of 
Heaven; 
Allis, if I have grace to use it so, 
As ever in my great Taskmaster’s eye.” 


One is reminded by this of Goethe’s simile 
of the star which without hasting but with- 
out resting fulfills the destiny assigned it. 
The spirit is that of the old monkish in- 
junction, to study as if for life eternal, but 
to live prepared to die to-morrow, the very 
spirit of consecration to a lofty purpose. 
That Milton at the age of twenty-three 
should have felt any lack of inward ripe- 
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ness seems odd when we know that his 
scholarship was already generally recog- 
nized as greater than had ever been seen at 
Cambridge, save perhaps when Erasmus 
was teaching Greek there. When Milton 
took his master’s degree the next year he 
yas urged to stay and accept a fellowship. 
But at that time it was necessary for the 
fellow of a college to be in holy orders, 
and although Milton’s parents had meant 
that he should be a clergyman he had by 
this time discovered that he required more 
liberty of thought and speech than could 
be found in the church. In his own forcible 
words, ‘‘I thought it better to prefer a 
blameless silence before the sacred office of 
speaking, bought and begun with servitude 
and forswearing.’’ So he left Cambridge, 
and went home. For a moment he thought 
of taking law as a profession, but it was 
clear that such a course would tend to de- 
feat his cherished purpose of writing a 
great poem, and the idea was abandoned. 
Milton’s father had retired from business, 
and was living in plain rural comfort in 
the pretty village of Horton, within sight 
of the towers of Windsor Castle, and about 
two hours’ ride on horseback from London. 
It was near enough to allow going into the 
city to hear music or to spend an evening 
at the theater. In Horton the young poet 
lived at his father’s house for nearly six 
delightful’ years of study and meditation. 
He pushed on his studies in Hebrew, in- 
cluding rabbinical literature as well as the 
bible, and to all that he added a knowledge 
of Syriac. With Greek literature his ac- 
quaintance was minute and thorough, and 
he seems to have written Greek fluently. 
But his mastery of Latin was such as has 
rarely been equaled. He not only wrote 
it, whether prose or verse, with the same 
facility as English, but his command of the 
language was such as few of the Roman 
authors themselves have attained. His 
Latin style has not indeed the elegant per- 
fection of Cicero and Virgil; it tolerates 
or rather rejoices in phrases which those 
writers would have deemed barbarous; but 
this does not come from carelessness or lack 
of knowledge. It is done on purpose. 
Milton was so much at home in Latin that 
he would play with it just as James Rus- 
sell Lowell delighted in playing with Eng- 
lish. It was none of your dead-and-alive 
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schoolmaster’s Latin, but a fresh and flow- 
ing diction, full of pith and pungency. 

During the quiet years at Horton the 
chief studies of Milton were in the history 
and literature of Italy. Of English and 
French literature down to his own time, 
he had compassed pretty much all that was 
and worth knowing—a much 
easier achievement in those days than it 
would be now, after these two added cen- 
turies of printing. To Greek history, from 
varly times to the fall of Constantinople, 
he also gave much attention. 

It was at Horton that Milton's first great 
poems were written. less meri- 
torious verse in Greek, Latin, and English, 
he had written at Cambridge; and in the 
Christmas hymn, written in his twenty- 
first year :— 


accessible 


More or 


“It was the winter wild, 
While the heaven-born child 
All meanly wrapped in the rude manger lies,”’ 

some stanzas of magnificent 

promise. But his first important work was 

‘*Comus,’’ a mask performed at Ludlow 

Castle in 1634. The mask was a kind of 

dramatic entertainment, in which scenery 

and gorgeous costumes formed a setting for 
dialogue alternating with music. It was 
fashionable in England from the time of 

Edward III. to the time of Charles I. 


there are 


Some 
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MILTON AGED FORTY-TWO.—FROM THE ORIGINAL 


DRAWING BY VERTUE. 
of the finest specimens of the mask were 
written by Ben Jonson, who was still living 
in 1634. With further development the 
mask would probably have become opera, 
but its career was suddenly cut short by 
Puritanism. ‘‘Comus’’ seems to have been 
the last one that was performed. The em 
inent composer, Henry Lawes, had under- 
taken to furnish for a mask; he 
asked his friend Milton to write the words, 
and the result was ‘‘Comus,’’ a piece of 
poetry more exquisite than had ever before 
been written in England save by Shakes- 
peare. There is an ethereal delicacy about 
it that reminds one of the quality of mind 
shown in such plays as ‘‘The Tempest*’ 
and ‘‘A Midsummer - Night’s Dream.’’ 
The late Mark Pattison 
‘it was a strange caprice of fortune that 


music 


has observed that 


made the future poet of the Puritan epic 
the last composer of a cavalier mask.”’ 
But in truth, while Milton was a typical 
Puritan for earnestness and strength of 
purpose, he was far from sharing the big- 
and narrow whims of Puritanism. 
He had no sympathy whatever with the 
spirit that condemned the theater and tore 
the organs out of churches and defaced 
noble works of art and frowned upon the 
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love of beauty as a device of Satan. He 
was independent even of Puritan fashions, 
as is shown by his always wearing his long 
auburn locks when a cropped head was one 
of the distinguishing marks of a Puritan. 
With the same proud independence he ap- 
proved the drama, and kept up his passion 
for music. In his seriousness there was 
no sourness. A lover of truth and right- 
eousness, he also worshiped the beautiful. 
In his mind there was no antagonism be- 
tween art and religion; art was part of re- 
ligion; the artist, like the saint, was in- 
spired by God’s grace. Listen to what he 
says of the power of poetic creation: 
‘*This is not to be obtained but by devout 
prayer to that Eternal Spirit that can enrich 
with all utterance and knowledge, and sends 
out his seraphim with the hallowed fire of 
his altar, to touch and purify the life of 
whom He pleases.’’ There is the Puritan 
doctrine of grace applied in a manner 
which few Puritans would have thought of. 

The blithe and sunny temper of Milton 
is illustrated in the twoexquisite little poems 
with Italian titles which he wrote while 
at Horton— “‘L’Allegro,’’ or ‘‘The Cheer- 
ful Man,’’ and ‘‘I] Penseroso,’’ or ‘‘The 
Thoughtful Man.’’ In them the delicious 
life he was living in the soft English 
country finds expression. 

Nothing more beautiful has come from 
human pen. In the first one the poet 
addresses the fair goddess of Mirth, ‘‘ so 
buxom, blithe, and debonair.’’ In her 
company he fain would dwell:— 
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‘In unreprovéd pleasures free; 

To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And, singing, startle the dull night, 
From his watch-tower in the skies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise;’’ 


‘* By hedge-row elms on hillocks green, 


While the ploughman, near at hand, 
Whistles o'er the furrowed land, 
And the milk maid singeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his scythe, 
And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale.’ 


As he goes on his way a series of exqui- 
site homelike landscape-pictures, such as 
can be seen nowhere else in such perfection 
as in England, greet his eye :— 

“ Russet lawns, and fallows gray, 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray; 
Mountains on whose barren breast 
The laboring clouds do often rest; 
Meadows trim, with daisies pied; 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide; 
Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosomed high in tufted trees, 


‘* Hard by a cottage chimney smokes 
From betwixt two aged oaks, 
Where Corydon and Thyrsis, met, 
Are at their savory dinner set 
Of herbs and other country messes, 
Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses;’’ 
After the day and evening, with their inno- 
cent country pleasures, have received due 
mention, the occasional visit to London is 
not forgotten :— 
‘* Then to the well-trod stage anon, 
If Jonson's learnéd sock be on, 
Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. 
And ever, against eating cares, 
Lap mein soft Lydian airs, 
Married to immortal verse,”’ 
And so on to the final in- 
vocation :— 
‘* These delights, if thou canst 
give, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live.” 
Nothing could be 
further from the conven- 
tional Puritanism, as re- 
membered in New Eng- 
land, than the mood in 
which these verses were 
conceived. In the com- 
panion address to Melan- 
choly, wherein Milton's 
deeper soul finds expres- 
sion, we have all the ear- 
nestness of the Puritan, 
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MILTON’S COTTAGE. 


without the slightest attempt to suppress 
or hide the worship of the beautiful. From 
the opening line :— 
‘* Hence, vain deluding joys,” 
we seem to hear a hurried sweep of stringed 
instruments, till all at once enters the 
solemn note of the organ :— 
‘* Come, pensive Nun, devout and pure, 

Sober, steadfast, and demure 

Allin a robe of darkest grain, 

Flowing with majestic train.”’ 

The passage is too long for quotation; 

we must pass to the evening picture: 





‘“ Where glowing embers through the room 

Teach light to counterfeit a gloom, 

Far from all resort of mirth, 

Save the cricket on the hearth, 

Or the bellman's drowsy charm 

To bless the doors from nightly harm."’ 
Then in silent meditation the scholar re- 
calls the teachings of Plato, and seeks to 
imagine what may betide man’s immortal 
soul when all that is earthly shall have 
passed away. He peers into the secrets of 
science, but is not forgetful of the varied 
drama of human life :— 


‘“ Some time let gorgeous Tragedy 
In sceptred pall come sweeping by.”’ 


With epic and legend and all the storied 
lore of the Middle Ages and the Orient, 
the night passes, and the morning comes 
with soft showers. 


‘‘And when the sun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, Goddess, bring 
To archéd walks of twilight groves,”’ 


Where the rude axe with heavéd stroke 
Was uever heard the nymphs to daunt, 
Or fright them from their hallowed haunt. 
There, in close covert, by some brook, 
Where no profaner eye may look, 

Hide me from day’s garish eye, 

While the bee with honeyed thigh, 
That at her flowery work doth sing, 
Aud the waters murmuring, 

With such consort as they keep, 

Entice the dewy-feathered Sleep.”’ 


Best known of all the passages in this pair 
of poems is that in which the poet repairs 
from the brookside to the studious cloister, 
with reminiscences of Cambridge and that 
glorious chapel, with its ‘‘high embowéd 
roof’’ and ‘‘storied windews,’’ its ‘‘ pealing 
organ’’ and ‘‘full-voiced quire;’’ whence 
the thought is carried on to the hermitage 
with its mossy cell, where the story ends as 
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it started with the delights of science :— 


‘“ Where I may sit and rightly spell 
Of every star that heaven doth shew, 
And every herb that sips the dew, 
Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain. 
These pleasures, Melancholy, give: 
Aud I with thee will choose to live.” 


These twin poems belong to the class of 
pastorals such as were written by Theo- 
critus and Virgil. A third poem, of simi- 
lar construction, written at Horton in 
1637, has ever since been recognized as 
the most perfect specimen in existence of 
that kind of poetry. The framework of 
‘*Lycidas’’ is purely conventional; no one 
but a scholar steeped to the marrow of his 
bones in ancient literature could have 
worked under such conditions without los- 
ing something of the freedom and freshness 
of his thought. The pastoral form was 
admirably adapted to Milton’s purpose; 
in that completely artificial and impossible 
world of shepherds and_ shepherdesses, 
nymphs and fauns, it was easy to keep the 
utterance of strong emotion subservient to 
the supreme artistic end of beauty for its 
own sake. Things could be said, too, 
which, if explicitly said of certain persons 
living in England in 1637, would not be 
endured. The occasion of the poem was 
the death of Edward King, a young clergy- 
man who had been Milton’s friend and 
fellow student at Cambridge. Mr. King 
was drowned in a shipwreck on the Irish 
Sea, in crossing from Chester to Dublin; 
and his sorrowing friends in Cambridge 
made up an album of thirty-six original 
poems in Greek, Latin and English, to be 
printed as a memorial volume. Most of 
the poems were of the crude, trashy sort 
usually found in such collections. One of 
them exclaims :— 


‘* To drown this little world! Could God forget 
His covenant which in the clouds he set? 
Where was the bow?—but back, my Muse, from 
hence; 
’Tis not for thee to question Providence.’ 


Another says :— 


‘** Religion was but the position 
Of his own judgment: Truth to him alone 
Stood naked; he strung the Arts’ chain and knit 
the ends, 
And made divine and human learning friends.” 


A third says :— 
‘ Weep forth your tears, then; pour out all your tide; 
All waters are pernicious since King died.”’ 
Another, with somewhat more poetic 
touch, refers to sunset :— 


‘* So did they light, fair soul, itself withdraw 
To no dark tomb by nature’s common law, 


’ 


But set in waves.’ 


After the rabble of versifiers let us now 
hear the poet. We may observe that the 
impersonation of Mr. King as the shepherd 
Lycidas, while suggested by Greek con- 
ventional forms, is in fortunate harmony 
with the familiar biblical comparison of the 
clergyman to the shepherd watching over 
his flock. How noble is the music of the 
well-known opening lines :— 
‘“ Yet once more, O ye laurels, and once more, 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 
I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude, 


And with forced fingers rude 
Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year.”’ 


The sad occasion is the death of young 
Lycidas, the poet’s fellow swain :— 
‘* For we were nursed upon the self-same hill, 
Fed the same flock, by fountain, shade, and rill; 
Together both, ere the high lawns appeared 
Under the opening eyelids of the morn, 
We drove afield.”’ 
and so proceeds the charming description 
until the first change of theme :— 
‘ But, oh, the heavy change, now thou art gone! 
Now thou art gone and never must return! 
Thee, Shepherd, thee the woods and desert caves, 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’ergrown, 
And all the echoes mourn.”’ 


There follow the invocation to the nymphs, 
the sublime passage of fame, ‘* that 
last infirmity of noble minds,’’ and then 
the shadowy procession of figures that come 
as mourners—the herald of Neptune, the 
tutelar deity of the river Cam, and lastly 
‘*the pilot of the Galilean lake,’’ St. Peter, 
with his massy keys, who:— 
. shook his mitred Jocks, and stern bespake, 
‘How well could I have spared for thee, young 
swain, 
Enough of such as for their bellies’ sake 
Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold 


yo 


In the terrible invective thus introduced 
we read the doom of Archbishop Laud and 
his policy until in the concluding lines, 
which have greatly puzzled commentators, 
we seem to see the headsman, with his 
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black mask, and chear the dreadful thud of 
the two-handed broadaxe. In the unreal 
atmosphere of the pastoral eclogue, such 
denunciation might be indulged, even in an 
age where men were sent to jail for their 
printed words. 

From this furnace-blast of indignation 
the change is magical to the wondrously 
beautiful call for the flowers :— 

* Bring the rathe primrose fhat forsaken dies, 

The tufted crow-toe, the pale jessamine, 

‘rhe white pink, and the pansy freaked with jet, 

The glowing violet, 

The musk-rose, and the well-attired woodbine, 

With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 

And every flower that sad embroidery wears ; 

Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed 

And daffadillies fill their cups with tears, 

To strew the laureate hearse where Lycid lies.’ 
Soon after this invocation, which has in it 
nothing to which an ancient Greek like 
Theocritus might not have responded with 
fuli sympathy, the mood once more changes, 
and the triumphant hope of the Christian 
finds voice in the following sublime pas- 
sage. We shall encounter in the course of 
it a word of which the meaning has utterly 
changed in the last two centuries: Milton 
says ‘‘unexpressive’’? where we should say 
‘*inexpressible’’ or ‘‘beyond expression. 

** Weep no more, woful shepherds, weep no more ; 

For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead, 

Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor. 

So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks His beams, and with new-spangled ore, 

Flames in the forehead of the morning sky; 

So Lycidas, sunk low, but mounted high, 

Through the dear might of Him that walked the 

waves, 

Where, other groves and other streams along, 

With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 

And hears the unexpressive nuptial song, 

In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love, 

‘There entertain him al) the saints above, 

In solemn troops, and sweet societies, 

That sing, and singing in their glory move, 

And wipe the tears forever from his eyes.” 
From this magnificent organ-pealof triumph, 
the very next line suddenly changes to a 
thought that is purely and emphatically 
pagan, yet so consummate is the skill with 
which the varying moods of the poem have 
been marshaled that there is nothing abrupt 
or shocking in the change, but our minds 
follow in entire acquiescence :— 


‘ Now, Lycidas, the shepherds weep no more ; 
Henceforth thou art the genius of the shore, 
In thy large recompense, and shalt be good 
To all that wander in that perilous flood ”’ 
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The next line shows that this change from 
the Christian to the pagan mood was needed 
in order to introduce properly the exquisite 
scene that concludes the poem :— 

‘ Thus sang the uncouth swain to the oaks and rills, 

While the still morn went out with sandals gray, 

He touched the tender stops of various quills 

With eager thought warbling his Doric lay 

And now the sun had stretched out all the hills, 

And now was dropt into the western bay; 

At last he rose, and twitched his mantle blue: 
To-morrow to fresh woods, and pastures new. 

It was more than twenty years before 
the promise of the last line was fulfilled. 
Not until 1658 did Milton turn to fresh 
woods and pastures new, when he began to 
work steadily at ‘*Paradise Lost.’’ In that 
long interval he wrote no poetry save a few 
sonnets and an occasional psalm. In the 
complete edition of Milton’s works, the best 
edition, published by Pickering in 1851, 
the poems are all contained in two vol- 
umes, While the prose works fill six vol- 
umes. Let us see how so many works 
came to be written in prose. 

In 1638, still pursuing his studies toward 
the writing of a great poem, Milton started 
for a journey on the Continent. He was 
now in his thirtieth year, and apparently 
sy the few 
people of discernment he was already 1ecog- 


had never earned a penny. 


nized as one of the foremost scholars in 
Europe, and a poet of the rarest sort. His 
broad-minded father approved his plans, 
and cheerfully incurred the expense of this 
journey, which might last several years, 
at an average yearly cost of what in mod- 
ern money might be called one thousand 
pounds. Milton's fifteen months upon the 
Continent were chiefly: spent in Italy, where 
he was everywhere received with distin- 
guished respect and courtesy. The inci- 
dent which made the deepest impression 
upon him was a visit to the aged and blind 
Galileo at his villa near Florence. In 

-aradise Lost’’ there are two allusions to 
the great astronomer, one in book V., 
page 262 :— 

*‘As when by night the glass 


Of Galileo . . . . observes 
Imagined lands and regions in the moon;” 
the other in book I., page 287: 
‘Like the moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening from the top of Fesole, 
Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 
Rivers and mountains in her spotty globe.” 
4 
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While in Italy Milton wrote several charm- 
ing sonnets in Italian, all addressed to a 
lady, perhaps one and the same lady, the 
At Naples 
he was entertained by the Marquis Manso, 


object of some passing fancy. 


who had formerly given shelter to the poet 
Tasso, and talked much to Milton about 
him. . There he received news from Eng 
land which led him to abandon his intention 
of visiting Greece, and turn homeward. 
The day of reckoning, which he had fore- 
told in ‘‘Lycidas,*’ was at hand. Civil 
‘war was coming, and he felt that his 
country needed him. The date of his 
return home is fixed by that of his halt at 
Geneva. An Italian nobleman, driven 
from home for heresy, was living in the 
Swiss city, and the ladies of his family 
kept an album of autographs, in which on 
June 10th, 1639, Milton wrote his name, 
with the sentiment from **‘Comus** :— 
‘Or, if Virtue feeble were, 
Heaven itself would stoop to her 

In recent times this album came into the pos 
session of Charles Sumner, and it may now 
be seen at Harvard College Library. It 
contains also the autograph of Thomas 
Wentworth, Earl of Strafford. 

The mention of this name brings us to 
the work which began to absorb Milton's 
time and strength soon after his return to 
England. We have not time enough for 
many details of it, nor is it worth our while 
to follow the poet in his various changes 
of domicile. The days in the earthly par- 
adise of Horton were over, and he was to 
dwell henceforth in London, and fight for 
his ideal of liberty and good government. 
Soon after the opening of the Long Parlia- 
ment, his interest in church reforms led him 
to begin writing those remarkable political 
pamphlets in which he did such valiant 
service to the Puritan party. In the first 
series of such pamphlets, published in 1641, 
he attacked what he called ‘‘prelacy,’’ or 
the undue authority of priests and bishops. 
Opposed to the tyrannical policy of Arch- 
bishop Laud were two parties, one of mod- 
erate reformers, the other of Root-and- 
Branch men, as they were called, men who 
would have transformed the Episcopal 
church into a Presbyterian. Many of these 
soon passed on further, and became Congre- 
gationalists or Independents. It was not 
doctrinal questions that divided parties; 
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it was not an affair of theology but of 
ecclesiastical politics; republicanism was 
opposed to monarchy, alike in church and 
in state. Milton was from the first mo- 
ment a Root-and-Branch man; his views 
were set forth with keen logic, invincible 
learning, and impassioned eloquence; his 
pamphlets were read far and wide; he be- 
came a marked man, and the object of 
savage attacks. 

Curiously enough, the next series of 
Milton’s pamphlets related to the subject 
of divorce, and were suggested by do- 
mestic difficulties of his own. A few miles 
from Oxford there lived one Richard Powell, 
a gentleman of good family and one of the 
county magistrates, a High Churchman 
Withal and a stanch Cavalier. He had 
a large family of children, and kept open 
house, and thither the Puritan poet turned 
his steps in May, 1643. Whether he went 
to talk about a debt of five hundred pounds, 
which Mr. Powell had owed his father for 
sixteen years, or what other reason might 
have drawn him to that nest of Royalists, 
does not appear. But when he returned 
to London in Jvne, strange to tell, it was 
with one of the daughters, Mary Powell, as 
his bride. She was only seventeen, and 
as light-headed as Dora Copperfield. There 
was a brief frolic of cousins and _ brides- 
maids, and then, when all had gone and 
the young girl was left alone in the society 
of this mighty thinker and scholar more 
than twice her age, the somber color of 
such life soon came to be more than she 
could endure, and in August she begged 
leave to go back to mama and stay till the 
end of September. The leave was kindly 
granted, but when the time came she did 
not return. Milton sent letter after letter, 
but there was no answer. After some 
weeks he sent a messenger, who was dis- 
missed with rude words. 

Practically this might be interpreted as 
desertion, and in many places to-day would 
be judged fit ground for divorce. It was 
not so in England in Milton’s time, and it 
led him to publish pamphlets advocating 
more freedom of divorce than then existed. 
He made no mention of his own trouble, 
but, to us who read, the knowledge of it 
lights up what he says. Probably he 
would have made efforts to obtain a di- 
vorce, but the lapse of two years wrought 














a change. In June, 1645, the battle of 
Naseby overthrew the king’s party, and 
among other consequences, the home of the 
Powells was seized, and the family turned 
all at 


was 


out of doors. Milton, too, became 


of whose favor 


seeking. 


once a man 
worth 
together, and hid poor little Mary in a house 
Milton was known to 
At the sound 


rushed 


power, 


Some friends conspired 


in London, whither 
be coming at a certain hour. 
of his voice in the next 
in upon him, threw herself at his feet, and 
all 


The poet "s great 


room she 


begged to be forgiven. It was her 
mother’s fault, she said. 
heart asked her no explanation: it was 


enough for her to come back now; the past 


need never be mentioned. To crown his 
generosity he even took that froward 


mother-in-law into his house, and thence- 
forth had pretty much the whole Powell 
In 


three 


family on his hands for some years. 
1652 Mary Milton 
daughters, who all lived to grow up. 
From his return to England until 1646 
Milton had earned money by teaching pri- 
vate pupils; in 1646 the death of 
father, whom he tenderly loved, left him 
a comfortable fortune. 

In 1649, after the execution of the king, 
Milton accepted the post of Latin secretary 


died, leaving 


his 


to the government of the Commonwealth, 
and in that position he remained until after 
the death of Cromwell. His duties were 
chiefly translating despatches and writing 
Latin letters, but he was incidently called 
upon for much more than this. A Royalist 
book appeared, entitled ‘‘Eikon Basilike, 
or the Royal Image;"’ it 
have been written by the late king, and its 
object was to stimulate the sentiment which 


purported to 


had been shocked by his execution. In its 
pages Charles I. appears as a saint and 


martyr, and of its tearful readers 
blasphemously likened him to Jesus Cliist. 
The book went 
tions. It was written by a Doctor Gauden, 
whom Charles II. afterward rewarded with 
a bishopric, but everybody save the half- 
dozen who knew the believed it to 
be the work of Charles I. So thought Mil- 
ton himself when he demolished it in his 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘Eikonoklastes, or the 
Image-breaker,’’ the tone of which may be 
inferred from a motto on the title-page: 
‘‘As a roaring lion and a ranging bear, so 


some 


through forty-seven edi 


secret 
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is a wicked ruler over the poor people.’’ 
(Proverbs xxviii., 15.) 

Doctor Gauden’s book, being in English, 
could not reach many readers on the Con- 
tinent, and young Charles, who was then 
living in Holland, entrusted the defense of 
his father to the celebrated Salmasius, pro- 
fessor at Leyden, generally regarded as the 
best Latinist in The book of 
Salmasius, called a ‘** Defense of the King,”’ 
Milton’s Latin treatise, 


Europe. 


was answered by 
called a ‘Defense of the English People, *’ 
which was probably read by every educated 
man and woman in every corner of Europe. 
It was a defense of the people for executing 
their king for treason. 
on which conflicting views are still main- 


The question is one 


tained, but the number of those who would 
hold the king guiltless, and call him-a martyr, 
has greatly diminished and is still diminish- 
ing, since we know that he was capable of 
allying himself with any party whatever 
In these 
days we find no difficulty in realizing that 


for the sake of his personal ends. 


a king who uses military force to overthrow 
the constitutional liberties of the people is 
cuilty of treason and amenable to its con- 
The chief criticism now brought 
Charles I. is that 
it instantly gave his son a claim to the 
throne and thus further disturb- 
ance. Cromwell and his party were not igno- 
rant of this danger, but they had to choose 
between it and the other danger of making 


sequences. 
against the execution of 


created 


further compacts with a king upon whose 
plighted word no man could for a moment 
They believed that the latter danger 
greater, and they slew the king 
not in vindictiveness but as a measure of 
In Milton's book, however, 
and 
let it be a warning to tyrants all 


rely. 


was the 


public safety. 


we catch yet another note, a stern 


grim one: 
over the world. One can fancy the shiver 
with which Royalists everywhere must have 
read such startling doctrines. 
Milton's admiration 


mighty Oliver were never shaken. 


for the 
The two 
hon- 
esty and for 
breadth of mind and disdain of petty con- 
Their ideas of toleration and 


love and 
men were much alike for downright 
unsullied patriotism, also 
siderations. 
absolute freedom were immeasurably above 
the level of contemporary Puritan opinion. 
The greatest of Milton’s prose works is 
his ‘‘ Areopagitica,’’ a defense of freedom 
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of speech and of the press. It is one of 
the immortal glories of English literature. 
In leaving with this scanty mention the 
subject of Milton’s prose writings, a word 
must be said of his style. It is the prose 
of a poet, impassioned and gorgeous, often 
stiff and heavy with ornament, like cloth 
of gold. In his time the virtue of con- 
Milton’s 
sentences are apt to be so long and cum- 
brous as to tax the attention. The com- 
mand of words is well-nigh unequaled. 
Urbanity is often conspicuously absent. It 
was a great crisis of humanity in which the 
combatants paid small heed to politeness. 
Epithets were hurled at Milton like showers 
of barbed arrows, and his retorts were 
quick and deadly. Stateliness never de- 
serted him, but, as with George Washing- 
ton, the white heat of his wrath was such 
as to make stong men tremble. Pattison 
somewhere says that in his passionate elo- 
guence the English and Latin sentences 
creak like the timbers of a ship in a storm. 

At that time Milton wrote no poetry 
save now and then some grand sonnets, 
among which those to Vane and Cromwell, 
and on the massacre in Piedmont, are 
among the finest. The year 1658, his 
fiftieth year, was a sad one in the poet’s 
life. His second wife, to whom he had 
been married little more than a year, sud- 
denly died. Soon afterward died Crom- 
well, and with him Milton’s dreams for the 
immediate future of England. For a long 
time Milton’s sight had been defective. 
Blindness had come on in his forty-fourth 
year, and it was now confessed to be in- 
curable. The appearance of his eyes had 
not changed, but all sight was gone. He 
was then beginning to work steadily upon 

‘Paradise Lost.’ 

In two years more came Charles IT., and 
then the headsman’s axe was busy. Milton 
had to hide for his life, but was arrested 
and kept for several weeks in prison. 
While there he could hear the dismal story 
of friends and companions beheaded and 
quartered. In that cruel time how did the 
man escape who had been the mouthpiece 
of the rebel government? When even the 
lifeless body of Cromwell was taken from 
the grave and hung on the gallows at 
Tyburn, what mercy could be hoped for 
the man who had defended the regicides 


ciseness had not been learned. 


before all Europe? Professor Masson tells 
in detail how skilfully the affair was man- 
aged, when the least slip would have sent 
Milton to the scaffold. My own impression 
is that Clarendon, himself a scholar and 
historian, could not quite bear to see Eng- 
land’s greatest scholar put to a shocking 
death. But if Milton had not been blind 
and helpless, I doubt if anything would 
have saved him from the fate of Sir Henry 
Vane. 

After his release Milton lived the re- 
maining fourteen years of his life in Lon- 
don. His third wife, to whom he was mar- 
ried in 1663, survived him for many years. 
Their life seems to have been happy. The 
blind man needed constant help in his 
literary work. Sometimes young men would 
gladly come and serve as readers and scribes 
for the sake of his society and talk; some- 
times his grown-up daughters were pressed 
into the work. The eldest went scot-free 
because she stammered, but Mary and 
Dorothy were taught the Greek and Hebrew 
letters, and had to read aloud by the hour 
from books of which they understood not 
a word. Dorothy always spoke of him 
with warm affection, but Mary was once 
heard to wish he was dead. 

The Puritan poet felt that he had fallen 
on evil days. He could not see, as we 
do, that the good in Cromwell’s work was 
really permanent, and that the impulse 
given by Puritanism was never to die. In 
the vile reign of Charles II. it must have 
seemed as if all virtue were dethroned 
and the sons of Belial let loose upon the 
earth. There is a tone of sadness, though 
not of sourness, about Milton’s last years. 
He was never sullen or fretful. Macaulay 
is right in speaking of his ‘‘majestic pa- 
tience.’’ But I do not see what Macaulay 
could have been thinking of when he wrote 
of Milton as ‘‘retiring to his hovel to die.’ 
He had lost heavily by investing money in 
Commonwealth securities which the Stuart 
government naturally refused to redeem. 
‘*His condition thenceforth, ’’ says Masson, 
‘*was not one of poverty but of ‘frugal gen- 
tility.’ *’ The house in which he lived for 
twelve years and in which he died was by 
no means a hovel, and on the income from 
his property, such as it was, he maintained 
his family. Part of the furniture of the 
house was a good organ, and on it the blind 








man would play by the hour together, 
while the verses of ‘‘Paradise Lost’’ were 
taking shape in his mind. That great 
poem, with its successors, ‘* Paradise Re- 
gained’? and ‘‘Samson Agonistes,’’ were 
written in that house; and thither came 
visitors from all parts of Europe, as to a 
sacred shrine. He, who had so long been 
known as scholar and charming poet, lived 
long enough to find men ranking him 
among the foremost poets of all time. His 
latter days were molested by gout, which 
at length proved fatal. On a Sunday night, 
in November, 1674, he passed away so 
quietly that his friends in the room did not 
know when he died. 

‘Paradise Lost,’’ like Dante's great 
poem, the only one with which it can be 
compared, was the outcome of many years 
of meditation. As a young man Milton 
thought of writing an epic poem, and he 
took much time in selecting a subject. For 
a while the legends of King Arthur attracted 
him, as they have fascinated Tennyson and 
so many other poets. In the course of his 
studies of early British history and legend, 
he was led to write a history of England 
to the year 1066, in one volume. After 
a while he abandoned this idea. The sub- 
ject of an epic poem must be one of wide 
interest. Homer and Virgil dealt with the 
legendary beginnings of national history. 
If a national subject, like the Arthur 
legends, were not adopted, something of 
equal or wider interest must be preferred ; 
and the choice of the Puritan poet naturally 
fell upon the story of the Creation and Fall 
of Man. The range of such a subject was 
limited only by that of the poet’s own vast 
stores of knowledge. No theme could be 
loftier, none could afford greater scope for 
gorgeous description, none could sound 
the depths of. human experience more 
deeply, none could appeal more directly to 
the common intelligence of all readers in 
Christendom. Of all these advantages 
Milton made the most, and ‘‘Paradise 
Lost’’ has been the epic of the Christian 
world, the household book in many a fam- 
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ily and many a land where Puritanism has 
not otherwise been honored. As Huxley 
once remarked, the popular theory of crea- 
tion, which Lyell and Darwin overthrew, 
‘Paradise Lost’ 


was founded more upon 
than upon the bible. 

There is a tradition that Milton preferred 
his ‘‘Paradise Regained’’ to ‘*‘ Paradise 
Lost.*’ The poem 13 much less generally 
read. Its main theme is the temptation 
of Christ in the wilderness, and it affords 
no such scope for picturesqueness as its 
predecessor. Its greatness consists in the 
sustained loftiness of the thought and the 
organ-like music of the verse. There is a 
Greek severity and simplicity about it, as 
also in the drama of the blind Samson, the 
last mighty work of the Puritan poet. 

A treatise of Milton’s on Christian doc- 
trine, which did not get published till 
1825, confirmed the suspicion, which some 
shrewd readers of ‘*Paradise Lost’* had 
entertained, that the poet’s own theology, 
like that of Locke and Newton, was Uni- 
tarian. In this as in some other ways he 
was far from being in touch with the Puri- 
tans of his time. In the spiritual life of 
modern times there have been two great 
uplifting tendencies, one derived from the 
bible, the other from the study of Greek. 
The former tendency produced the Protes- 
tant Reformation, the latter produced what 
we call the Renaissance, or New Birth, of 
art and science. The spirit of the Refor- 
mation animated the Puritans as a class. 
But Milton was as much a child of the 
Renaissance as of the Reformation; there 
was in him as much of the Greek as of the 
Hebrew. The limits of Puritanism were 
too narrow for him. 

by common consent of educated man- 
kind three poets—Homer, Dante, and 
Shakespeare—stand above all others. For 
the fourth place there are competitors: two 
Greeks, .2schylus and Sophocles; two 
tomans, Lucretius and Virgil; one German, 
Goethe. In this high company belongs 
John Milton, and there are many who would 
rank him first after the unequaled three. 
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A BOY 


By EUGENIE 


HE air was redolent of spring, the 
flowers which the warm May days 
had brought to light were giving forth 
their sweet fragrance abundantly; the soft 
green grass, spreadi:.g itself like a carpet 
at my feet, rested my eyes as I looked 
across it at the gray towers of the St. Sul- 
pice peeping out between the great chest- 
nut-trees laden with a wealth of pink-and- 
white blossoms. The bustle and turmoil 
of Paris did not penetrate these peaceful 
Luxembourg gardens, this quiet haven, 
this oasis where one can pause and forget 
for a while the big world outside the gates, 
pulsating with the aims, ambitions and 
purposes of men. 

I had been in the Musée de Luxembourg 
all afternoon until the ery, *‘On ferme !"’ 
had driven me forth. Among that 
wealth of pictures I had come across one 
which had impressed me wonderfully. 

At first it seemed to be a confused mass 
of plunging horses. But closer observation 
shows a boy, dressed in the uniform of the 
time of the French Revolution, standing 
on tiptoe and leaning back against the rear- 
ing charger. One hand grasps the bridle- 
rein, the other his cap, in which is fast- 
ened the tricolored cockade, the emblem 
of ‘‘Liberté, Fraternité, Egalité.’’ Around 
are grouped four rough-looking peasants. 
Two of them, armed with scythes, are in 
the foreground, one, his face a mingling of 
pity, horror and rage, pointing with his 
finger at the boy, the other leaning forward 
about to pierce the helpless child. Be- 
hind, the other two; one with a sword 
raised in both hands about to strike, the 
other thrusting his bayonet with unfalter- 
ing aim. The boy’s lips are parted as if 
shouting loudly. But there is no fear in 
that brave, resolute, young face. Only 
courage shines in the deep-blue eyes. Un- 
derneath the picture are written the words: 
‘‘La mort de Joseph Bara.’? Who was 
he? When did he live? What chain of 
events led to his death? These questions 
flashed through my mind as I wandered 


about the Gardens. 
Many thousands of miles from _ that 
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lovely spot, I learned the history of Joseph 
Bara, the boy hero. 

In the little town of Palaiseau, just out- 
side of Versailles, Joseph Bara was born, 
in 1780, the youngest son of a large 
family. They were very poor, for times 
were hard just then, and the government 
oppressed the people more and more. _ So, 
early in life, little Joseph learned to endure 
hardships without murmuring. He was a 
sturdy young fellow, with fair hair, blue eyes 
and rosy cheeks. A warm, generous, little 
heart beat beneath the rough blue smock, 
and a sunny smile lit up his face with a 
sweet seriousness which was good to see. 

The year 1789 saw the beginning of the 
Revolution which was to sweep through 
France with such fierceness. Rumors and 
reports of the outbreaks in Paris came to 
Palaiseau from time to time, and the ex- 
citement grew intense when news of the 
storming of the Bastile reached the town. 
That evening, outside the inn, groups of 
men and women were standing about dis- 
cussing the success of the Revolutionists. 
A few were against the violent measures the 
mob had taken, but the majority saw the 
lifting of a yoke which pressed heavily. 
Flattened against the wall of the inn, and 
aided by the darkness, Joseph remained 
unnoticed as he stood on the edge of the 
crowd drinking in eagerly the words of the 
men about him. 

‘It but serves them right,’’ one man 
growled. ‘‘Had Louis treated us fair, and 
not spent everything on himself, leaving 
us to starve, we should have been his most 
loyal supporters. ’’ 

The boy’s heart beat fast as he listened. 
Hot tears of pity and indignation stirred 
his little breast as he heard further 
harrowing details of poverty, starvation 
and oppression. He stole away sick at 
heart, with the determination that when 
the time came he would offer his patriot- 
ism, his devotion, his life for his coun- 
try, to free her from the tyrant Louis. It 
was the turning-point in his short career. 


Since babyhood he and an old sergeant 


ee 








of the village had been boon companions. 
It was no uncommon sight to see the grisly 
old soldier hand in hand with the fair- 
haired child. From him Bara learned the 
manuel of arins, and his little voice would 
ring out manfully as he gave commands to 
an imaginary regiment. 

Thus these tragic years rolled on toward 
the climax of 1793, when the king should 
suffer death, and so fulfill the old law of 
the sins of the fathers being visited on the 
children unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion. It was then that the Vendean peas- 
ants, loyal to the Bourbons, rose in revolt. 
The air was charged with the fierce passions 
of men. The suppressed sullen obedience of 
centuries had at last burst forth into open 
rebellion against wrongs imposed by a 
corrupt government. The most simply 
demanded vengeance, and were rewarded by 
a carnage at the guillotine: the thinking 
few strove to curb the mob which drank so 
eagerly of other men’s blood, and to or- 
ganize a government whose motto should 
be ‘‘Liberté, Fraternité, Egalité.’’ 

Roused by his longing to live and die 
for his beloved France, Bara enlisted in a 
cavalry regiment, which together with 
others was ordered almost immediately by 
the Convention to suppress the revolting 
Vendeans. The hardships of camp life 
were great, the long marches wearing, but 
Joseph never murmured, but kept a stout 
heart, and did his part manfully. So the 
autumn passed quickly by. Joseph sent 
his pay home regularly to his widowed 
mother, with always a few cheery words 
telling of his safety and welfare. December 
brought with it a promise of an early winter, 
but still no orders came to go into winter 
quarters. One cool, brisk morning the 
troop mounted,and started toward Chollet. 
As they drew near they saw the peasants 
collected ready for the attack. The bugles 
sounded the charge, and the troop with sa- 
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bers drawn attacked and drove them toward 
the hills. Bara’s face was flushed, his 
eyes danced as he galloped along on his 
coal-black steed. Suddenly he checked 
his horse as two peasants lunged at him 
with their rude weapons. For several 
minutes nothing could be heard but the 
ring of steel. 

‘*Touché,*’ he cried, exultantly, as his 
sword drove home, and one of the peasants 
sank back with a groan The other came 

more fiercely to the attack, but was obliged 
to surrender after a hard struggle. Flushed 
with victory the boy, leaving his two pris- 
oners in the charge“of a corporal, dashed on 
after the now retreating foe. His enthus- 
iasm carried him too far from his comrades, 
and in an instant he was surrounded by the 
enemy. Even their rough, peasant hearts 
were touched by his boyish face and youth- 
ful appearance. 

‘Cry ‘Vive le Roi!’ and we will set you 
free,’’ one of the crowd shouted. HTold- 
ing the reins of his plunging steed in one 
hand, and clasping his cockade in the 
other, he shouted in a firm, shrill, clear 
voice, **Vive la République, ”’ and fell 
pierced by a score of wounds. True to 
his colors in the face of death, and but a 
boy of thirteen! 

His fame rang through France. He 
called forth a patriotism unknown for cen- 
turies. One poet wrote: —— 

De Bara, de Viala le sort nous fait envie 

Ils sont morts, mais ils ofit vecu.”’ 

The Convention decreed that his bust 
should be placed in the Panthéon, that a 
tablet be erected setting forth his brave 
deed and devoted patriotism, and that his 
mother should receive one thousand livres. 

But better than these is the memorial 
engraved in the hearts of his countrymen, 
of love, reverence and gratitude for one 
who was faithful unto death to his country 
and his cause. 


GOOD-BY. 


BY ALBERT BIG 


ELOW PAINE. 





A hillside sober green and somber brown , 
Yet down its length the blaze of autumn runs, 
A bonfire of a hundred summer suns. 
*Tn . 
Then two who say good-by amid the glow 
To love-lit days, and feel the sunlight go, 
And then the painted leaves come drifting down. 
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My love bides over the hill 
In a narrow dwelling-place, 

With the light gone out from her eyes, 
And the sunrise flush from her face. 


She answers not when I call: 
Ah, the thrill of her voice 
That gave new joy to the spring, 
And said to the soul: ‘Rejoice !"’ 
The wild birds come and go, 
Lyrical, passionate, 
Morning and noon and eve, 
Mate fluting back unto mate; 


3ut I plod all alone, 
Desolate and apart, 
Onward and ever on, 
With the one thought at my heart. 


How my love bides over the hill 


In a narrow dwelling-place, 
With the light gone out from her eyes, 
And the sunrise flush from her face. 





aoe eal cal caiss 
By Oscar Kine Davis. 





T was one of the finest August afternoons 
that western Nebraska ever saw. The 
beat down into the little basin where 
Pole lies, and the county attorney, 
sitting in the shade of his office, and look- 
ing down across the creek to where the old 


sun 


Lodge 


trail of the Forty-niners wound over the 
level prairie, idly watched the grotesque 


heat-devils, and 


marching and countermarching 


the 
pirouetting, 


dance of spinning 
in uncountable hosts above the tops of the 
tall bluejoint-grass that lifted dull 
bronze heads straight up in the still, hot 
air. He had taken his big easy-chair out 
in front of the office, and, with his heels well 
braced against the stunted that 
guarded his window from the morning sun, 
he smoked his cigar in lazy content. He 
had attached the small hose to the hydrant, 
and occasionally, when he had stored up 
sufficient energy, or when a 
straggling over the house-tops whirled the 
dust of the village street his face, 


its 


box-elder 


stray gust 


into he 


fell to sprinkling the road near him. In 
the intervals between the gusts, 


when the 








heat rose in waves along the road and over 
the it was so still that the 
lawyer, half asleep in his chair, heard from 
far away under the bluff of the Whitewater 
the clinking song of a reaping-machine, 
or caught, and then, from beyond the 
gleaming the little the 
dusty hum of a steam-thresher. 

The Honorable Joel Prentiss puffed his 
cigar with the serenity born of a placid 
self-satisfaction, instinctively measuring the 
time it would take to finish it by the length 
of the already formed. His reverie 
was broken at last by a soft nasal drawl: 
‘*Say, Joe, I heard over at Red Cloud yes’- 
day that George Hubbard had gone up into 
the a 


fields, listless 


now 


current of stream, 


ash 


‘Basin.’ 
*S that so? 

The county attorney shifted the cross of 
his long legs, and looked up at the man 
who had bothered him. 

‘I s’pose you'd like to get Hubbard, 
said slowly, and a great cloud of 


the sheriff from his sight for a 


Ed,’’ he 
smoke hid 
moment. 
‘IT would, was the reply, when 
the smoke drifted away. ‘‘I’m tired of 
chasing chicken-thieves and serving papers. 


sure,’’ 
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I’d like mighty well to meet up with some- 
thing sizeable once. A hoss-thief now and 
then just gives a fellow a little eggin’ on, 
you know. It’s like shooting prairie- 
chickens, with once in a while a jack-rabbit 
thrown in. That’s some fun, but when 
you get an elk or a silvertip you're having 
sport.’’ 

The Honorable Mr. Prentiss permitted 
some minutes to elapse before he softly 
replied: ‘‘There are some folks, Ed, who 
don’t choose to meet up with silvertips. ’ 

The sheriff went into the office, and 
dragged out a chair which he tilted against 
the wall. For some time there was no 
word between the two men, and then the 
sheriff said, quizzically :— 

‘*T don’t s*pose, Joe, you'd care over- 
much to get into a game to catch those 
fellows.’’ 

‘*It depends, Ed,’’ replied the lawyer, 
‘fon several things. There is the stake, 
for instance. ’’ 

**Stake!’’ ejaculated Merwin. **There’s 
more than forty thousand dollars in re- 
wards been offered for that crowd. Ain’t 
that stake enough?’’ 

‘*Forty thousand dollars is a good deal 
of money, Ed,’’ answered Prentiss, slowly, 
‘‘and I'll not deny that it is an attractive 
sum. [could find use for my share of it 
easily. But there are other things to be 
considered. There’s the work and the 
personal risk, and,in case we should capture 
the men, the uncertainty as to the collec- 
tion of the rewards. Rewards, you know, 
Ed, are very spectacular in the offer, but 
nebulous in the realization. I’m afraid it’s 
a bit too complicated. Can’t you suggest 
something simpler?’’ 

If the sheriff had been inclined to pursue 
the talk there was an interruption which 
relieved the lawyer from the obligation of 
further argument. A lazy commotion 
at the lower end of the street denoted the 
arrival of the afternoon stage from Supreme. 
With creaky deliberation it trundled up to 
the post-office, overhung by a cloud of 
yellow dust, and solemnly delivered the 
two lean little sacks that represented the 
town’s communications from the outside 
world. The lawyer yawned, and stretched 
his long legs. Then he dropped the hose 
from his lap, and moved as if to rise, but 
changed his mind, and said :— 


‘If you are going down to the office, Ed, 
suppose you get my mail. T’Il just sit 
here till you get back.”’ 

Merwin started off toward the post-office, 
chewing over the peculiar make-up of his 
friend so intently that he did not notice 
an old man who almost bumped into him. 
This was the solitary passenger brought by 
the stage, who, in the ripple of interest 
attendant upon the arrival of the mail, had 
alighted almost unnoticed, and stopping 
only to ask a question or two as to direc- 
tions, had started up the street toward the 
place where the Honorable Joel Prentiss had 
resumed the quiet contemplation of his 
peaceful surroundings, his comfort and 
his satisfaction with life as he found it. 

The stranger held his course until his 
roving attention was arrested by the small 
square sign swinging in front of the Hon- 
orable Joel’s office. He seemed not to have 
noticed the lawyer, half asleep in the arm- 
chair. He contemplated the sign mildly 
for a moment or two, as if here at last he 
had found his goal, and yet hesitated to go 
to it. Then he went to the open door of 
the office, and looked in. The Honorable 
Joel reluctantly dropped his feet from 
their comfortable prop against the box- 
elder, and inquired in a tone of mildest in- 
terest :— 

‘‘Are you looking for any one?’’ 

The old man turned as if now for the 
first time he saw the big man sitting beside 
the tree at the edge of the sidewalk. 

‘*Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘I was thinking I'd like 
to see the district attorney.”’ 

‘‘I’m Mr. Prentiss,’’ said the lawyer. 
‘*What can I do for you?’’ 

He made no move to leave his comfort- 
able chair, and the old man hesitated a 
little before he answered, ** Well, I don’t 
know as you can do anything, and I don't 
know as you can’t. It sort o’ depends.”’ 

Then, as if he had committed himself to 
the extreme limit of his willingness to trust 
the open air, he walked into the office, 
and waited to see whether or no the lawyer 
would take the hint. 

‘*Humph!’’ ejaculated the lawyer. But 
his curiosity overcame his indolence. He 
followed the old man into the office, and 
the legs of his big chair, as he dragged it 
across the sidewalk, audibly expressed his 
mental attitude. The old man had placed 
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a chair in the corner farthest from the door, 
and was sitting there confidently expect- 
ant. The Honorable Joel dragged the heavy 
arm-chair up in front of him, swung it 
around, and sat down, facing his uncon- 
ventional visitor. 

‘*Now,’’ he said, ‘‘what do you want?’’ 

The old man looked all around, as if 
making sure again that no one was near 
who could hear what he should say, and 
then asked :— 

‘‘Are you the district attorney?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied the lawyer. ‘‘ What do 
you want to see me about?’’ 

‘‘Nothing specially p’ticular,’’ said the 
old man. ‘‘Just happened to hear some- 
thing about you down the road a piece, 
and thought maybe I’d drop in and run 
things over a little with you.’ 

The lawyer laughed. This was probably 
one of his out-of-the-way constituents 
whom he had not met im his election can- 
vass. 

‘*Well, if that’s all you want,*’ he said, 
good-humoredly, ‘‘what’s the matter with 
going outside where we can get what breeze 
there is? It’s pretty warm in here.”’ 

The old man looked at him a minute or two 
in silence. He seemed to be trying to make 
up his mind whether or no to go on with 
a predetermined plan. At last he said, 
with a jerk of his head, as if he had de- 
cided to make the plunge for well or ill:— 

‘*D’ you ever hear of a man named Hub- 
bard. George Hubbard?’’ 

The question touched the last subject the 
lawyer would have guessed as a matter of 
conversation with his visitor. This was 
the very man the sheriff had been talking 
about just before the mail came in, unless 
—but there could hardly be two such 
George Hubbards. It must be the same. 
His answer was a single exclamation, ut- 
tered with the rising inflection that both 
intoned surprise and demanded informa- 
tion. 

‘*Bank-thief?’’ 

‘The same,’’ answered the old man. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Prentiss. ‘‘I’ve heard of 
him. What about it ?”’ 

‘I didn’t know but what you'd like to 
get him. He’s worth ten thousand dol- 


lars, and easy to convict.”’ 
‘*Humph!”’ 
‘* What else?’’ 


exclaimed the lawyer. 
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‘‘What else!’’ repeated the old man. 
‘‘Great Scott! ain’t that enough? D’ye 
grow ten- thousand - dollar bills on the 
bushes this way that ye take it so dod 
gasted easy? D’ye find them in the street? 
Well, you don’t find so damn many in 
this street-and-a-half town! That’s sure!’’ 

The lawyer grinned at the show of ex- 
citement. It was becoming amusing. ‘* You 
needn't take it so hard,’’ he said. ‘‘You 
seem to think its all over but cashing the 
check. Well, it isn’t, see?’’ 

‘*Why, man!’’ exclaimed the other, ‘‘I 
tell you it’s a cinch! acinch!! I say. They 
do say they’s nothing to beat a countryman 
for just plain, all-around——’’ 

‘*Wait!’’ interrupted the 
‘*‘Who are you, and what do you know 


lawyer. 


about Hubbard? Sit down, and _ talk 
straight, and talk quick, if you want to 
talk to me.’*’ 

The old man had jumped up, in his ex- 
citement, but now he came back to his 
chair, and seemed to recover his grip on 
himself. ‘‘Know?’’ he asked. ‘Well, 
I guess I know something about George 
Hubbard. I worked with him, that’s all, 
just worked with him. I'm Old Man 
Allendale, that’s who Iam. Maybe you’ve 
heard of Allendale?”’ 

The lawyer framed his lips for an excla- 
mation which turned into a whistle. 

‘‘Different, ain’t it?’’ asked the old 
man. 

Vea. 3E rae?’ 
‘Slightly. What’s the trouble between 
you and Hubbard ?’’ 

‘*Say,’’ replied the old man, ‘‘if you’d 
put in about the best part of your life help- 


answered the lawyer. 


ing a man one way and another, and he 
threw you down then because you got old, 
and couldn’t do as much as you had once, 
and him taking things easy, with all sorts 
of things coming his way, what’d you do, 
hey? What’d you do? Wouldn't you 
try a little throwing-down 
Well, I guess yes!’’ 

The old man was thoroughly in earnest, 
and now that he was completely committed 
he told his story directly and fully. He 
had been the associate of Hubbard and 


yourself? 


other criminals for years; had run the usual 
course in and out of prison, and had had 
his share of work, risk, punishment and 
reward. Through it all the gang had held 
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true, but now he was too feeble to do what 
he had done before, and Hubbard had 
persuaded the gang to throw him over. 
There was but one thing left for him, and 
that was to betray his old associates. In 
the aggregate, the rewards offered for their 
arrest and conviction amounted to a large 
sum. He thought they could make forty 
thousand dollars or fifty thousand dollars 
by it. He knew where most of the men 
could be found, and he could reach them. 
A scheme could be put up by which they 
could be lured to that very town, and the 
capture would be easy. As for the con- 
viction, he could furnish evidence that 
would clinch every case. All he wanted 
was square treatment and a division of the 
rewards. 

He was rattling on so interestedly,and the 
lawyer was so absorbed in what he was say- 
ing, that neither noticed the return of 
Merwin until the sheriff opened the office- 
door, and stepped in. 

‘*Whew!’’ he said. ‘‘You must like a 
sweat-box, Joe.’’ Then as he saw the old 
man: ‘‘Oh, I beg pardon! I didn’t know 
you were busy.”’ 

The lawyer nodded to the old man, as 
much as to say ‘‘It’s all right,’’ and said 
to his friend :— 

‘*Here’s a man you'd like to know.”’ 
Then to the old man: ‘‘Allendale, this is 
She ‘iff Merwin.’’ As the two men shook 
hands the lawyer said to the sheriff: ‘‘ He 
was just telling me that he knew your 
friend Hubbard.”’ 

‘*My friend!’ laughed the sheriff. *‘I’d 
like to befriend him to the extent of giving 
him a permanent home, but I don’t sup- 
pose he’d consider it over and above 
friendly !”’ 

Prentiss turned to the old man, and said: 
‘*He’s all right, Allendale; go on with your 
scheme. ’’ 

‘*How do you know he’s Allendale?’’ 
Merwin asked Prentiss. 

‘‘T don't know,’’ replied the lawyer. 
‘*He admits it; besides, it doesn’t affect 
the interest of his story. Let him talk it 
out, and when it’s finished it will be our 
say. He wants to catch Hubbard and the 
gang.’ 

The old man satisfied them easily that 
he was Allendale. He had been described 
too well and too many times by various 








police forces to admit of mistake. And 
they knew enough of his record to under- 
stand that he could tell them a great deal 
about the men he professed to want to 
capture. They talked the whole plan over 
until supper-time, and in the evening the 
two friends came back to the office to renew 
the discussion with the old man. It was 
Merwin who finally said :— 

‘*But why do you come out here to men 
like Prentiss and me, instead of going to 
some of the big detectives?’’ 

‘* Well, you are green,’’ replied Allen- 
dale, with an emphasis that showed that 
if there had ever been any doubt in his 
mind on that score it was all settled now. 
‘‘How long do you suppose I'd last with 
any of the city fellows? Not ten minutes. 
I’m worth a little something myself, and 
if they got me they’d never bother about 
Hubbard,- don’t you worry. But it ain't 
all that. It’s the plant here, don’t you 
see? I go to George, and say ‘Look here, 
George, I’ve got the best thing down here 
in Winthrop County you ever saw. There’s 
a whole lot of good stuff in the county 
treasury down there. They are going to 
pay off some railroad-bonds this fall, and 
it’s all ready in hard stuff. I think we 
can put it up with some of the county 
folks, and make the best haul we ever 
turned yet.’ That sort of talk is sure to 
fetch Hubbard, and all you fellows have to 
do is to stand by for the tip to grab ’em, 
and then we'll divide, see?’’ 

It was long past midnight when they 
sent Allendale to the village hotel, and 
Prentiss and Merwin went home. The big 
lawyer was beginning to see a great scheme 
of his own. The words of the old crook 
were running through his brain over and 
over again. ‘‘I’ll tell °em we can put it 
up with some of the county folks.’’ What 
if they did? The job wouldn't be hard 
to do. The old man was right; it was an 
ideal place for such a plant, and the time 
was just ripe for it. There would be nearly 
three hundred thousand dollars in the 
county treasurer’s hands. What was a 
share in some petty rewards to that? The 
more he dwelt on it the better it worked 
out. Here was the great chance for him. 
He could turn this one trick, and all the 
rest of his life enjoy what it made him. 
He went to sleep, turning it over and over 
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in his mind to see where the possible flaws 
in the scheme were. 

Lodge Pole was properly curious about 
the old man who had come in the stage 
from Supreme. But when it learned that 
he had come to see about buying a farm 
that the Honorable Mr. Prentiss owned, 
down in a corner of the county, it was 
quite satisfied, and saw Allendale and 
Prentiss drive out of town next morning 
with very little interest. 

As they crossed the Whitewater, Prentiss 
was saying, ‘‘So you think they'll bite at 
the plan to put it up with the county 
officers here?”’ 

Allendale gave a little chuckle of assent 
and assurance. ‘‘It’s a cinch,’’ he said. 

‘*T suppose, ’’ said Prentiss, after a little, 
‘‘that you could put it up with some 
county officers.’’ 

‘‘They’re not so few as you might 
think,’’ said Allendale. 

‘*Tt’s a big stake,’ continued the lawyer. 
‘‘Tt’ll be nearly three hundred thousand 
dollars. ”’ 

Allendale flashed him a quick glance 
under his hat-brim, and said, carelessly :— 

‘*Yes, a good bit better than the thirty 
thousand dollars or forty thousand dollars 
of rewards for those fellows.’’ 

The lawyer turned quickly, and looked 
at him, but Allendale was gazing off across 
the country, as if enjoying the landscape. 
He had admired the cleverness of the 
lawyer in getting him out of town on the 
farm-buying story to talk over their plans. 
Now he began to suspect there might be 
something in it. The new scheme came 
to him in a flash, and it almost took his 
breath away. He turned slowly, and looked 
the lawyer squarely in the face. For an 
instant Prentiss met his gaze, then looked 
off across the country. For afew minutes 
neither spoke. Then Allendale said, as if 
resuming the old discussion :— 

‘* Well, we can do it all right.’’ 

He thought he would see how it worked. 
If Prentiss bit, very good. If not, what 
he had said fitted well with what they had 
been saying before this new thing was sug- 
gested. The horses trotted on for half a 
mile unheeded by their driver. Then, as 


he threw away the stump of his burnt-out 
cigar, the lawyer said, with the air of a 
man who had reached a definite conclusion 


after much perplexing debate with himself: 
‘*Yes, I’m quite sure we can do it.’’ 

The plunge was made, and Prentiss 
breathed easily again. He looked at 
Allendale, and this time as he caught the 
old man’s eye his own did not drop. Neither 
spoke, but each understood the other. At 
last Allendale said: 

‘*It’s better than I thought.’’ 

‘*How long will it take?’’ asked Prentiss, 
disregarding what the old man had said. 

‘*Not long,’’ replied Allendale. ‘‘ When- 
ever the county treasurer is ready to pay 
his bonds we'll be ready to collect our 
share.*’ 

Prentiss laughed. ‘‘That’ll be before 
long,’’ he said. ‘‘Five or six weeks more 
is all, I think.’’ 

‘‘That’s time to burn,’’ said Allendale. 
Then, as if he had thought of a trouble- 
some complication: ‘But the sheriff— 
what’s to become of him?’’ 

‘*Nothing,’’ answered Prentiss. ‘‘He’s 
to be fooled out, and so am I.’’ He had 
thought this all out the night before, and 
was ready for the question.. ‘‘You’re to 
keep in communication,’’ he said, ‘‘after 
you start to get the boys, and to tell us 
you can’t get them down yet a while, but 
it will be all right pretty soon.’’ 

Now that he had so clearly committed 
himself, Prentiss easily fell into the way of 
associating himself in his talk with Allen- 
dale and the rest of the thieves. He was 
one of them now, at least in interest, and 
it was easy to speak of the ‘‘boys.’’ Soon 
he would be talking of ‘‘us,’’ and what 
**we’’ were to do. 

‘*When I give you the tip that it’s ripe,’ 
he continued, ‘‘you are to send word that 
you will all be down on a certain day, and 
I’ll get ready with Merwin to receive you. 
But instead of that you come two nights 
ahead of time, and when Merwin wakes up 
it will be all over. Then we'll both have 
to keep still to keep folks from seeing how 
easily we were fooled. ’’ 

Allendale laughed. ‘‘You'’re as good 
as the old man himself,’* he said; and 
Prentiss did not protest. 

That evening there was more talk in the 
office, and Allendale, Prentiss and Merwin 
together went over all the details of the 
plan for the capture of Hubbard and his 
asseciates. As they were going home that 
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night Merwin said to Prentiss that he did 
not see how the thing could possibly fail. 
And that was a remarkable admission, for the 
little sheriff was not an over-sanguine man. 

In a day or two Allendale exhausted the 
possibilities of the ‘*real-estate’’ market in 
Lodge Pole, and went on his way to look 
at ‘‘other parcels.’ He had looked over 
Lodge Pole so thoroughly that he carried 
plans of the court-house with him, and he 
had not wasted the time in the treasurer's 
office while that official was looking up the 
condition of a certain farm as to the last 
payment of taxes. He laughed when he 
thought of the ease with which the old- 
fashioned safe could be forced by the 
methods his gane knew. 

Prentiss sat in front of his oftice, sprink- 
ling the street in the same old lazy way, 
and waiting for Merwin to bring the mail. 
But now he was planning how to make his 
old Colorado mine pay well and suddenly. 
In a place where every man knew every 
other man’s business so well as in Lodge 
Pole sudden prosperity was a thing to be 
explained in all its details, especially if it 
followed a sensational robbery of the 
county treasury. The time dragged fear- 
fully. To Prentiss it seemed as if the 
treasurer would never get his arrangements 
completed, and prepare for his great pay- 
day. He wanted to ask scores of ques- 
tions, but dared not lest he give ground 
for subsequent suspicion of himself. Mer- 
win was anxious because Allendale kept 
sending word that he could not bring his 
men around just yet. He had met them 
all, and was sure of success ultimately. 
Everything was going very smoothly, but 
Merwin and Prentiss must be patient. 
Their time would come. It did. 

Late in September Prentiss gave the tip. 
The next Merwin and he heard from Allen- 
dale was that he had finally brought the 
gang around to agree to go to Lodge Pole, 
and they would begin to drop in very soon. 
It wouldn’t do to come all together, but 
the officers could wait until the men 
were all in town, and then get them all at 
once. He himself would be along on 
Monday, and the rest would come soon. 

This word came on a Friday. The next 
night, then, would be the time fixed by 
Prentiss and Allendale for the real trick, 
the robbery of the county treasury. Some- 
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how Prentiss wished he had more time. 
He had been quite confident about their 
success, but just at the last he began to be 
a little afraid of Merwin. What if the 
sheriff should suspect him? He was afraid 
either to talk or to keep still lest he should 
say or do something that would set his 
friend on guard. It had not occurred to 
him to doubt the good faith of Allendale. 
He had no suspicion that that part of the 
agreement would not be carried out to the 
letter. But it struck him now that, if he so 
wished, he could betray them all at the 
last, and have only Merwin with whom to 
divide the rewards. The sheriff would 
think it a wonderful game to play. But 
no, the job they had planned meant nearly 
sixty thousand dollars for him, and he 
would see it through. Only the thought 
of what Merwin might do bothered him. 

Saturday came, and with it a scheme to 
throw the sheriff off any suspicion he might 
have. He would take Merwin hunting, 
and bring him home tired enough to go to 
bed and stay there. Merwin was glad of 
the chance, and drove off with Prentiss, 
in high anticipation of a good day's sport. 
Prentiss chose a. hazel-thicket, where quail 
were plentiful and brush was thick, and 
all the long afternoon they thrashed back 
and forth through it. It was quite dark 
when Prentiss finally agreed to quit, and 
Merwin was as tired as he had hoped. 
They drove home very slowly, talking over 
their day’s sport and the better sport with 
bigger game that was soon to come. 

If was nearly eleven o'clock when Pren- 
tiss set the sheriff down at his house and 
drove off to his own home. At midnight 
he was to meet Allendale and his gang. 
He had not wanted to help in the actual 
robbery, but Allendale insisted. Besides, 
he must be there to get his share, for the 
gang expected to be far away by morning. 
He had sent his wife to Supreme to visit 
some friends, and there was no one in the 
house to know when he came or went. 
He put up his team. and was just getting 
himself some supper when he thought 
that it was nearly the hour of the rendez- 
vous. He looked at his watch, and saw 
with a start that he had no time to lose. 
He shut the door softly, and locked it. 
Then he walked swiftly away down the 
road toward the court-house. 
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Merwin had gone to bed worn out. But 
he was too tired to sleep, and as he rolled 
back and forth he fell to thinking again 
about the great scheme for the capture of 
Hubbard. He had been over every detail 
so often that it was like counting his own 
But one thing had never occurred 


fingers. 
Suppose they came 


to him until now. 
ahead of time, and actually did try to rob 
the treasury! The notion struck him with 
the force of a blow, and in the instant it 
was so clear in his mind that he was certain 
they were already doing it. He leaped 
out of bed, and grabbed his clothes. 

‘‘Jen,’’? he said to his wife, ‘‘they’re 
robbing the treasury.’’ 

Almost before his startled wife could 
reply he was away, only half dressed, but 
with his revolver ready. By the time he 
reached the court-house he had formed his 
plan. There was a back entrance to his 
office which would let him through into 
the main hall from which he could reach 
the treasurer’s room where the old safe 
He wished, as he ran, that he had 
the big lawyer with him. Whatever he 
might be, Prentiss had nerve. It surprised 
him to find no lookout posted at the court- 
house, and he got into the main hall with- 
out interference. He was very quiet. Still 
he saw nothing, and heard nothing, to 
confirm his suspicions. But he went softly 
down the hall, and quickly came opposite 
the door of the treasurer’s office. It was 
open, and he saw the faint light of a 
shielded lantern on the floor in the middle 
of the room. Beside it was a pile of money, 
and squatting around were five men, two of 
whom he recognized as Allendale and his 
big friend Prentiss. He understood it all 
in a flash. The work was done. They 
had got the money. Now they were divid- 
ing the spoils, and when that was over they 
would clear out. And Prentiss was with 
them, not to trap them, but to help, and 
to divide the booty! He stepped swiftly 
to the open door, and, with his revolver 
ready for action, said in his soft voice :— 

‘‘Hands up! The game’s over!’’ 
But he did not know his men. 


stood. 


Instantly 


one seized the lantern, and turned it full 
in his face, and before he could duck or 
shoot, he heard one say :— 

‘*You’re damned slick, but it don’t go.’’ 


There was a shot, and at the instant he 
heard Prentiss cry out. Then the will, 
that had seemed paralyzed by the blinding 
glare of the lantern, recovered itself. 
With the instinct of long training he swung 
at the man whose light was blinding 
him, and, as he shot, the lantern fell, 
and he knew he had not missed. The fight 
was on. 

There was a window at the far side of 
the room, and toward that he saw two 
men jump. One was Allendale, but even 
as he shot, the other came between, and 
got the bullet. The crash of glass told him 
that Allendale was out. Two men were 
firing wildly at him, the one who had held 
the lantern, and another, now trying to get 
over the body lying in the window. It 
sounded like a battle. And before it was 
ended Merwin heard the fire-bell ringing, 
and knew the town was up. Then the 
firing stopped, and it was still, but for the 
groans and curses of a man on the floor. 
For himself, he was unhurt. 

He struck a match, and relighted the 
lantern that had gone out when it fell. 
The first thing that caught his eve was the 
body of his big friend lying almost across 
the pile of money. In the window a man 
was dying, shot through the back. On the 
floor one was cursing because he had no more 
cartridges with which to kill this hound 
who had caught them before he, too, died. 
Two had got away, and Allendale was one of 
them. 

Then came the men of Lodge Pole, run- 
ning, breathless, almost wordless with ex- 
citement. Merwin, standing in the midst 
of them, and lighting the room with the 
thieves’ lantern, told how he and Prentiss, 
coming home late from a shooting-trip, 
had talked about the insecurity of the 
treasurer’s funds, and how they had come 
just to take a look at the court-house, and 
had found the thieves; how Prentiss had 
been shot at the first fire, but he had 
escaped. 

Then Lodge Pole took up the body of 
the lawyer, and cared for it, and Winthrop 
County buried with great honor the man 
who had died for her sake. And when 
Mrs. Merwin asked her husband why, he 
replied, softly :— 

‘* Well, Jen, he was my friend, after all.’’ 
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DANGEROUS OCCUPATIONS. 


By SAMUEL E, MOFFETT. 





THE FIRST ASCENT OF THE AERO CLUB AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, LONDON. 


ya that a man hath,’’ says inspired 

wisdom, ‘‘will he give for his 
life.’’ Yet to one studying the risks taken 
every day in the ordinary course of business 
it must appear that human life is about 
the cheapest thing on the market. Not 
only is it dealt in on a wholesale scale by 
capitalists, who reckon on so many deaths for 
so many thousands of dollars spent in their 
undertakings, but it seems to be regarded 
as of no value by the men who take the 
risks. The workman asks no higher pay 
because he swings his pick in the constant 
companionship of death. He sells his labor 
at the market rate, and throws in a lottery- 
ticket on his life for good measure. 

In some cases there is scientific zeal, 
sharpened by the excitement of sport, to 
compensate for the risks of a perilous occu- 
pation. Aéronauts, whether professional 
or amateur, are explorers in an ocean more 
seductive than the unknown sea that be- 
witched the imagination of Columbus. 
The simple balloonist has, on the whole, 
better chances of survival than any other 
navigator of the air. At every instant, to 
be sure, he is surrounded by frightful 
perils. He may be lifted higher than the 
tops of the Himalayas, and fall with more 
than the velocity of sound. He is at the 


mercy of the winds, which may carry him out 
to sea or drop him among rocks or swamps. 
Once a Californian aéronaut and his wife 





were giving exhibitions in Honolulu. His 
balloon drifted over the Pacific, and col- 
lapsed beyond the breakers. As he came 
down he could see a gathering of hungry 
sharks waiting with open jaws to receive him. 
A boat put out with frantic haste, but arrived 
too late. I have always thought that the 
feelings of that atronaut, as he drifted 
slowly down to the sharks, would have 
furnished incomparable material for a psy- 
chological analyst. 

But if the plain balloonist has his dan- 
gers, the man who tries to run an air-ship by 
machinery has infinitely more. When 
Santos-Dumont undertook to hitch a pe- 
troleum-motor to a gas-bag the aéronautic 
world shivered. There is always more or 
less gas escaping from a balloon, and it 
seemed inevitable that some should find its 
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BETWEEN SEA AND SKY. 


way to the motor, and end the Brazilian 
youngster’s career on his first voyage. As 
it happens, however, this particular kind 
of catastrophe is still to come, although 
Santos-Dumont has experienced almost 
every other. A dirigible balloon is pecul- 
iarly liable to wreck, from the fact that its 
fragile structure is forced into conflict with 
the wind instead of being carried gently 
along with it. There is also the danger 
of explosion from the expansion of the gas, 
which is confined so much more tightly 
than in an ordinary balloon. It was this 
that wrecked Severo’s ‘‘Pax,’’ on May 
twelfth, of this year, and dashed its rash 
designer to the ground from a height of 
nearly two thousand feet at three times the 
velocity of the Empire State Express. 
Some of the same scientific and sporting 
impulses that inspire the navigators of the 
air help to gild the risks run by the men 
who handle wild animals for menageries and 
zoological gardens. But neither enthusiasm 
nor habit can make it quite comfortable to 





grasp in the bare hands a writhing python, 
whose embrace would mean death, or to 
pry apart the jaws of a rattler dripping 
with venom. These are ordinary incidents 
in the lives of Zoo attendants. 

Novelists find romance in the life of the 
sea, but to sailors it is simply hard, grind- 
ing work for low pay. It is also full of 
danger, but the sailor does not worry about 
that. He is an irrepressible grumbler, but 
the things he grumbles about are poor 
food, poor quarters, ‘*blood-money,’** rob- 
bery by boarding-house keepers, and kicks 
and cuffs from mates. When he gets the 
order to lay out on the royal-yard, with the 
wind screaming through the rigging and 
the ship heeling until the spars seem ready 
to slip into the racing waves that rise furi- 
ouly to meet it, he does not complain be- 
cause he is risking his life for twenty-five 
dollars a month and a mess of moldy hard- 
tack and condemned beef.’ If he slips and 
disappears from human sight it is all in the 
day’s work. Ile does feel, however, that 
he ought to have something like a fair 
chance, and if he comes to his death 
through a rotten foot-rope his surviving 
comrades may resent it. He has also been 
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known to grumble on discovering that he 
has been sent to sea on a ship designed to 
sink for the insurance. 

The ‘‘bronco-buster’’ is an admirable 
subject for the artist, but it is the spectator 
who gets all the picturesqueness of his oc- 
cupation. The human organism is wonder- 
fully held together or the first jolt of a 
bucking bronco would shake it to pieces. 
But even the rawhide physique of a western 
cow-boy cannot stand that fiendish batter- 
ing for an hour at a time without serious 
consequences. Sooner or later the bronco- 
buster’s maltreated internal organs give 
way, and he takes a premature departure 
from a world in which he might easily 
have lived for forty years longer if he had 
adopted some less-arduous trade. But he 
may not live to reach even such an end as 
that. One slip and trampling hoofs may 
snuff out his life in the course of his first 
day's work. 

Mere existence in the tenements may be 
classed as a dangerous occupation, and the 
danger begins in infancy. The tenement- 
baby is beset by the microbes of every 
disease yet invented and cf some still to be 
named. He is often starved or chilled 
into pneumonia. Sometimes he is locked 
into a room, while his mother goes out 
working, and burns himself to death dur- 
ing her absence. When he is old enough 
to crawl, he makes his way to the nearest 
open window, where the passengers on the 
elevated trains can see him balancing, ready 
to drop to the pavement five stories below. 
If he still lives, he is sent a little later to 
play on the fire-escape, preparatory to fall- 
ing down an air-shaft. Even the usually 
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commonplace operation of stringing clothes- 
lines is an occupation of danger and daring 
in some tenements. A mighty liberty- 
pole, springing from the pavement of the 
courtyard, towers above the lofty roof. Up 
this the line- 
man clam- 
bers, like a 
sailor, stop- 
ping oppo- 
site each 
window, and 
holding on 
by his legs 
while he ad- 
justs his pul- 
leys, and 
speculates 
upon what 
would hap- 
pen if the 
swaying 
pole should 
crack. 

The - sol- 
dier in war- 
time takes 
a good many 
risks for his 
fifteen dol- 
lars and six- 
ty cents a 
month, but 
for the fire- 
man it is al- 
ways war. It 
is needless 
to recount 
the hazards 
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of actual fire-fighting. These are generally 
appreciated—the hell of smoke and flame, 
the forlorn hopes among caving floors and 
falling walls, the rescue-dashes through vol- 


canic windows into craters of glowing coals, 








A TOILER OF THE SEA, 


IN THE PARK. 


all strike the popular imagination like the 
soldier’s battles. But the fireman’s dan- 
gers do not end with his battles. He is 
risking his life in less-spectacular ways all 
the time. His mere exercises are hazar- 
dous. Sometimes he drops from a roof to 
test a safety-net. If he gets killed he has 
proved that the net is not satisfactory. 
Sometimes he has occasion to try a new 
extension-ladder. If you have ever had 
to climb a ladder eighty or more fect high 
resting against the side of a house you 
know that the sensation is thrilling. But 
that is ds commonplace as walking up 
stairs compared with the sensation of 
climbing a ladder that rests against noth- 
ing. The tremendous leverage puts a 
strain upon the lower end of the contri- 
vance that will search out a flaw if there is 
any there, and a puff of wind may shift 
the center of gravity, and capsize the whole 
apparatus. 

Some years ago a good deal of attention 
was attracted the heroism of a fire- 
engine driver who turned his galloping 
team against an elevated-railway pillar to 
avoid running down some people in his 
way. His engine was wrecked, his horses 
were fatally injured, and he himself was 
killed. But exploits of that sort have 
ceased to be exceptional. It seems to be 
an understood thing that an engine-driver 
under such conditions shall save others 
by smashing his machine, not merely at 
the risk but at the almost certain sacrifice 
of his own life. 

The policeman’s life is tess picturesque 


to 











than that of a fireman, but not less strenu- 
ous. Every kind of danger that can come 
to a soldier on active service comes also in 
the life of the policeman. He is part of a 
force mobilized against the public enemy, 
just as the soldier is, and the enemies he 
fights recognize none of the laws of war. 
The officer must observe certain rules. The 
only rule the criminal observes is to win. 
He has no scruples against assassination, 
and for a policeman a wound in the back 
is not a mark of ignominy. 

The soldier fights with the encourage- 
ment and support of his comrades; the 
policeman oftenest fights alone, but 4 
sometimes a crisis will bring out solid || 
ranks of blue coats and silver stars, 
and then we have an army than which 
there is none better anywhere. A 
regiment of the National Guard could 
not put down a riot with half the 
celerity with which it could be sup- 
pressed by an equal number of New 
York policemen. 

But it is not always in fighting 
that the bluecoat takes his life 
in hishands. Hegoes within | 
the fire-lines and helps the fire- 
men to rescue women and 
children from burning houses. 
Let a team of fear-crazed 
horses come careering down a 
park drive, scattering nurse- 
maids and _ sending pedes- 
trians scurrying for shelter, 
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and a moment later a mounted policeman 
will be seen galloping in pursuit. He gains 
on the flying runaways, and as he creeps 
past them inch by inch he leans over, and 
reaches for a bit. Unless he is drag ed 
out of the saddle and trampled under the 
hoofs of the frightered brutes his tally of 
lives saved receives some additions. 

Sometimes it is not a mounted police- 
man but a *‘bike-cop’’ who performs this 
feat. As he reaches the head of the runa- 
way he rises on his pedals, kicks his ma- 
chine away from him, and hangs dragging 
on the bit. In that, courage seems to have 
reached its high-water mark. It is hard 
to imagine what could be beyond it. 

The steeple-jack leads a merry life, and 
He likes to play 
with death, and sometimes for the amuse- 
ment of the spectators below he will stand 
on his head or extend himself by his arms at 
two hundred feet from the ground, but he 
is not quite as careless as he looks. He 
never moves a hand or a foot without know- 
ing exactly where he is going to put it. 
Long habit has disciplined every muscle. 
An ordinary man is subject to involuntary 
unconscious re- 
flections of external stimuli. When 
he hears a noise he starts; if any- 
thing drops on his fingers he jerks 
That would be fatal 


sometimes a short one. 


movements—the 


them away. 
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in the business of steeple-climbing. If the 
steeple-jack should jump when he heard 
a noise, or snatch away the hand that 
supported him if a hammer fell on it, he 
would make his next trip in an ambu- 
lance. With him every movement is un- 
der control of his ‘vill. He knows the 
strength of every bolt and every rope to 
which he is to trust his weight, and still 
with all his precautions he is continually 
in the shadow of death. 

While some men hunt for danger on the 
heights others look for it in the depths. 
The naked native who dives for pearls 
in the Vermilion Sea or on the 
banks of Ceylon is in peril from 
sharks, devil-fish and the revolt of 
outraged Nature, that sends the 
blood gushing from ears and nose 
when the limit of endurance is 
crowded too far. But his risks are 
trivial compared with 
those taken by the 
civilized diver who 
penetrates the abysses 
of the sea for day- 
wages. He goesdown 
to depths from which 
he can never hope to 
return by his own 
powers. TIlis life is 


ry absolutely dependent 
a3 : upon uninterrupted 
Pros communication with 
his helpers above. 
Not only the 
shark and the 
devil-fish but 
the smallest 
creature that 
can cut his air- 
hose may sen- 
tence him 
to a death 
that no 
human 
power can 
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avert. He winds through the tor- 
tuous recesses of sunken hulks, 
trailing his life-line and air-hose 
behind him, and if one of them 
tangles itself about a splinter or a 
clump of clinging seaweed the 
diver may join the ghastly company 
of skeletons, grinning at him in the 
cabin of the wreck. There is no 
chance for him to save himself by 
swimming if anything goes 
wrong. Anchored down by 
his copper helmet and eighty 
- pounds of lead in 
& q aj) luis shoes he must 
yoF | wait for the last 
judgment where 

his broken air-pipe 

7 leaves him. In re- 
markable contrast 
with the commer- 
cial diver, though 
no less encom- 
passed by danger, 
is the fancy diver 
who performs sen- 
sational feats for 
the entertainment 
of the public. 
Even a plain dive 
from a great height 
is perilous enough. 
Sam Patch, after 
surviving Niagara, 
met his death in 
jumping from the 
top of the Genesee 
Falls, and of the 
dozens of Brooklyn 
3ridge jumpers who have imitated Steve 
Brodie, not all have lived to collect divi- 
dends on their exploits in the dime muse- 
ums. But 
simple di- 
Ving oT 
jumping in- 
to deep, 
open water 
is; <nkont 
enough 
now. The 
taste for 
sensation 
demands 
unnecessary 
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dangers piled on top of those that are inevit- 
able. The performer must dive into a shal- 
low tank, not more than three feet deep. If 
he turns his body upward at exactly the right 
instant he wins; if he begins the movement 
a quarter of a second too soon or too late 
he either beats out his breath on the water 
or breaks his neck on the bottom of the 
tank. And even that is not enough— 
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are athletes in America to-day who are 
willing to take the risks of such contests 
whenever called upon: and no_ feats of 
horsemanship in a Roman arena ever sur- 
passed those that are performed by our 
cavalry troopers, both in the Regulars and 
in the National Guard. As yet nobody has 
undertaken to wrestle with an elephant, 


but almost every other liberty has been 





A FATAL COLLISION, 


the tank must be made shorter and 
narrower, so that there, may be more 
probability of the diver smashing his skull 
on the edge; and if he can coast down a 
truncated inclined plane on a bicycle, sail- 
ing thirty feet through the air before this 
catastrophe happens, so much the better. 
Sinkiewicz found the climax of one of 


his greatest scenes in a wrestling-match, in 
Rome, between a man and a bull. There 





taken with that noble beast. And notwith- 
standing the elephant’s reputation for docil- 
ity the number of keepers he has killed is 
quite sufficient to entitle the men who deal 
with him to class their trade under the 
head of dangerous occupations. 

The dangers of railroad-workers have 
been diminished of late years through the 
general introduction of safety-appliances, 
but they are still greater than those of a 
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soldier in the field. In 
the year 1900 two thou- 
sand five hundred and 
fifty employees were killed 
on the railroads of the 
United States, and thirty- 
six thousand six hundred 
and forty-three were 
wounded. Onan average 
the American railway-sys- 
tem demands the lives of 
eight of its workers, wad 
maims a hundred more 
every day in the year. 
That is exclusive, of 
course, of the smaller 
slaughter of passengers, 
and takes no account of 
the substantial contribu- 
tion made to the lists of 
dead and wounded by the 
trolley-lines. In five years 
our railroads killed over 
ten thousand of their men, 
and wounded over one 
hundred and sixty thou- 
sand. Compared with 
that record the casualty 
lists of the Spanish, the 
Philippine and the South 
African wars fade into in- 
significance. 


The roll of dangerous occupations is end- 
less. And nowhere does a vocation seem 
any less popular because it involves the 
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DIVING ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 


FEET AT ROCKAWAY BEACH. 





CIRCUS EMPLOYEES IN PRACTISE. 


CUPA TIONS. 


risk of death. Men may 
strike for higher wages, 
for comfort, for shorter 
hours, for points of punc- 
tilio, for any one of a 
thousand things, but no- 
body ever strikes for 
safety. Indeed the tend- 
ency is often precisely 
the other way. In Eng- 
land, a generation or so 
ago,some reformers learned 
with horror that the op- 
eratives in certain facto- 
ries were working under 
conditions that destroyed 
their lungs and left them 
on an average only half a 
dozen years of life. In 
their effort to stop this 
sacrifice they found their 
most persistent opponents 
among the men they were 
trying to benefit. These 
men were willing to die, 
but they were not willing 
to invite competition by 
making their vocation at- 
tractive to the crowd. It 
is the philanthropists out- 
side who try to mitigate 
the risks of the danger- 


ous occupations—you never hear of such a 
movement on the part of those whose lives 
are risked in them. 
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MANKIND IN 


By HERBERT G 
III.—cERTAIN WHOLESALE 


yw a skin of infinite delicacy that 

life will harden very speedily, with 
a discomforted, writhing little body, with 
a weak and wailing outcry that stirs the 
heart, the creature comes protesting into 
the world, and unless death win a victory, 
we and chance and the forces of life in it 
make out of that soft helplessness a man. 
Certain things there are inevitable in that 
man and unalterable, stamped upon his 
being long before the moment of his birth, 
the inherited things, the inherent things, 
his final and fundamental self. This is his 
‘*heredity,’’ his incurable reality, the thing 
that out of all his being stands the test of 
survival and passes on to his children. 
Certain things he must be, certain things 
he may be, and certain things are forever 
beyond his scope. That much his parent- 
age defines for him; that is the natural man. 

But, in addition, there is much else to 
make up the whole adult man as we know 
him. There is all that he has learnt since 
his birth, all that he has been taught to do 
and trained to do, his language, the circle 
of ideas he has taken to himself, the dis- 
proportions that come from unequal exer- 
cise and the bias due to cireumambient sug- 
gestion. There are a thousand habits and 
a thousand prejudices, powers undeveloped 
and skill laboriously acquired. There are 
scars upon his body, and scars upon his 
mind. All these are secondary things, things 
capable of modification and avoidance; they 
constitute the manufactured man, the arti- 
ficial man. And it is chiefly with all this 
superposed and adherent and artificial por- 
tion of a man that this and the following 
papers will deal. The question of improv- 
ing the breed, of raising the average human 
heredity, we have discussed and set aside. 
We are now going to draw together as 
many things as possible that bear upon the 
artificial constituent,: the made and control- 
lable constituent in the mature and fully de- 
We are going to consider 


veloped man. 
how it is built up and how it may be built 
up; we are going to attempt a rough anal- 
ysis of the whole complex process by 
which the civilized citizen is evolved from 
that raw and wailing little creature. 
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ASPECTS OF MAN-MAKING. 


Before his birth, at the very moment 
when his being becomes possible, the in- 
herent qualities and limitations of a man 
are settled for good and all, whether he 
will be a negro or a white man, whether he 
will be free or not of inherited disease, 
whether he will be passionate or phlegmatic 
or imaginative or six-fingered or witha 
snub or aquiline nose. And not only that, 
but even before his birth the qualities that 
are not strictly and inevitably inherited are 
also beginning to be made. The artificial, 
the avoidable handicap, also, may have 
commenced in the worrying, the overwork- 
ing or the starving of his mother. In the 
first few months of his life very slight 
differences in treatment may have life-long 
consequences. No doubt there is an extra- 
ordinary recuperative power in very young 
children; if they do not die under neglect 
or ill treatment they recover to an extent 
incomparably greater than any adult could 
do, but there remains still a wide marginal 
difference between what they become and 
what they might have been. With every 
year of life the recuperative quality dimin- 
ishes, the initial handicap becomes more 
irrevocable, the effects of ill feeding, of 
unwholesome surroundings, of mental and 
moral infections become more inextricably 
a part of the growing individuality. And 
so we may well begin our study by consid- 
ering the circumstances under which the 
opening phase, the first five years of life, 
are most safely and securely passed. 

Food, warmth, cleanliness and abundant 
fresh air there must be from the first, and 
unremitting attention, such attention as 
And, in addition, 
It is a pleasant 


only love can sustain. 
there must be knowledge. 
superstition that Nature, (who in such con- 
nections becomes feminine and assumes a 
capital N), is to be trusted in these matters. 
It is a pleasant superstition, to which some 
of us, under the agreeable counsel of sen- 
timental novelists, of thoughtless and mer- 
cenary preachers and ignorant and indelent 
doctors, have offered up a child or so. We 
are persuaded to believe that a mother has 
an instinctive knowledge of whatever is 


necessary for a child's welfare, and the 
6 
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child, until it reaches the knuckle-rapping 
age at least, an instinctive knowledge of its 
own requirements. Whatever proceedings 
are most suggestive of an ideal naked sav- 
age leading a ‘‘natural’’ life are supposed 
to be not only more advantageous to the 
child but in some mystical way more moral. 
The spectacle of an undersized porter-fed 
mother, for example, nursing a spotted and 
distressful baby, is exalted at the expense 
of the clean and simple artificial feeding 
that is often advisable to-day. Yet the 
mortality of first-born children should indi- 
cate that a modern woman carries no in- 
stinctive system of baby-management about 
with her in her brain, even if her savage 
ancestress had anything of the sort, and 
both the birth-rate and the infantile death- 
rate of such noble savages as our civiliza- 
tion has any chance of observing suggest a 
certain generous carelessness, a certain 
spacious indifference to individual misery, 
rather than a trustworthy precision of in- 
dividual guidance about Nature’s way. 
This cant of Nature’s trustworthiness is 
partly a survival of the days of Rousseau 
and the Bridgewater Treatise, when un- 
traveled men, orthodox and unorthodox 
alike, in artificial wigs, spouted in unison 
in this regard; partly it is*the half-in- 
stinctive tactics of the lax and lazy-minded 
to evade trouble and austerities. The in- 
competent medical practitioner, incapable 
of regimen, repeats this cant even to-day, 
though he knows full well that left to 
Nature men overeat themselves almost as 
readily as dogs, contract a thousand diseases 
and exhaust their last vitality at fifty, and 
that half the white women in the world 
would die with their first children still un- 
born. He knows, too, that to the details 
of such precautionary measures as vaccina- 
tion, for example, instinct is strongly op- 
posed, and that drainage and filterage and 
the use of soap in washing are manifestly 
unnatural things. That large, naked, vir- 
tuous, pink, natural man, drinking pure 
spring-water, eating the fruits of the earth, 
and living to ninety in the open air isa 
fantasy; he never was nor will be. The 
real savage is a nest of parasites within and 
without; he smells, he rots, he starves. 
Forty is a great age for him. He is as full 
of artifice as his civilized brother, and only 
not so wise. As for his moral integrity, 
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let the curious enquirer seek an account of 
the Tasmanian or the Australian or the Poly- 
nesian before *‘sophistication’’ came. 

The very existence and nature of man is 
an interference with Nature and Nature’s 
ways—using Nature in this sense of the re- 
pudiation of expedients. Man is the tool- 
using animal, the word-using animal, the 
animal of artifice and reason; and the only 
possible ‘‘return to Nature’’ for him—if 
we scrutinize the phrase—would be a return 
to the scratching, promiscuous, arboreal 
simian. To rebel against instinct, to rebel 
against limitation, to evade, to trip up, 
and at last to close with, and grapple and 
conquer, the forces that dominate him, is 
the fundamental being of man. And from 
the very outset of his existence, from the 
instant of his birth, if the best possible 
thing is to be made of him, wise contri- 
vances must surround him. The soft, new, 
living thing must be watched for every 
sign of discomfort, it must be weighed and 
measured, it must be thought about; it 
must be talked to and sung to skilfully 
and properly, and presently it must be 
given things to see and to handle that the 
stirring germ of its mind may not go un- 
satisfied. From the very beginning, if we 
are to do our best for a child, there must be 
forethought and knowledge quite beyond 
the limit of instinct’s poor equipment. 

Now for a child to have all these needs 
supplied implies certain other conditions. 
The constant loving attention is to be got 
only from a mother or from some well- 
affected girl or woman. It is not a thing 
to be hired for money, nor contrivable on 
any wholesale plan. Possibly there may 
be ways of cherishing and nursing infants 
by wholesale that will keep them alive, but 
at best these are second-best ways, and we 
are seeking the best possible. A very 
noble, exceptionally loving and quite inde- 
fatigable woman might conceivably direct 
the development of three or four little 
children from their birth onward, or, with 
very good assistance, even of six or seven 
at a time, as well as a good mother could 
do for one, but it would be a very rare and 
wonderful thing. We must put that aside 
as an exceptional thing, quite impossible 
to provide when it is most needed, and we 
must fall back upon the fact that the child 
must have a mother or nurse for it—and 











it must have that attendant exclusively to 
itself for the first year or so of life. The 
mother or nurse must be in health, phys- 
ically and morally, well fed and contented 
and able to give her attention mainly if not 
entirely to the little child. The child must 
lie warmly in a well-ventilated room, with 
some one availably in hearing day and night, 
there must be plentiful warm water to wash 
it, plenty of wrappings and towellings and 
so forth for it; it is to take it often 
into the open air, and for this, under ur- 


best 
ban or suburban conditions at any rate, a 
perambulator is almost The 
room must be clean and brightly lit and 
prettily and interestingly colored if we are 
These things imply 


necessary. 


to get the best results. 
a certain standard of prosperity in the cir- 
cumstances of the child’s birth. Either the 
child must be fed in the best way from a 
mother in health and 
is to be bottle-fed, there must be the most 
for and 
warming the milk and adjusting its com- 


abundance or, if it 


elaborate provision sterilizing 
position to the changing powers of the 
child’s assimilation. These 
imply a house of a certain standard of com- 
fort and equipment, and it is manifest the 
mother cannot be earning her own living 
the time of, the child’s 


conditions 


before, and about 
birth nor, unless she is going to employ a 
highly skilled, trustworthy and _ probably 
expensive person as nurse, for some years 
after it. She or the nurse must be of a 
certain standard of intelligence and educa- 
tion, trained to be observant and to keep her 
temper, and she must speak her language 
with a good clear accent. Moreover, be- 
hind the mother and readily available must 
be a highly skilled medical man. 

Not to have these things means a hand- 
Not to have that very watchful feed- 
first 


icap. 
ing and attention at 
nutrition, a retarding of growth, that will 


means a loss of 


either never be recovered or will be recov- 


ered later at the expense of mental devel- 10 


The early [ | 


opment or 
handicap may also involve a derangement 
of the digestion, a liability to stomachic 


physical strength. 


and other troubles, that may last through- 
out life. Not to have the singine and 
talking and the varied interest of colored 
objects and toys means a falling away from 
the best mental development, and a taciturn 
nurse or a nurse with a base accent means 
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backwardness and needless difficulty with 
Not 


within reach of abundant changes of cloth- 


the beginning of speech. to be born 


ing and abundant water means—however 


industrious and cleanly the instincts of 


nurse and mother—a lack of the highest 
possible cleanliness and a lack of health 
and vitality. And the absence of skilled 


medical advice or the attentions of over- 
worked and underqualitied practitioners may 
convert a transitory crisis or a passing ail 
ment into permanent injury or fatal disorder. 

It is very doubtful if these most favor- 
able conditions fall to the lot of more than 
a quarter of the children born to-day even 
in England, where infant- mortality is at its 
lowest. The rest start handicapped. They 
start handicapped, and fail to reach their 
highest possible development. They are 
born of mothers preoccupied by the neces- 
sity of earning a living or by vain occupa- 
tions or already battered and exhausted by 
immoderate child-bearing; they are born 


into insanitary and ugly or inconvenient 
homes; their mothers or nurses are ignorant 
there is insufficient food or 


they are 


or incapable } 
incompetent advice; there is, if 
town children, nothing for their lungs but 
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vitiated air, and there is not enough 
sunlight for them. And accordingly they 
fall away at the very outset from what they 
might be, and for the most part they 
never recover their lost start. 

Just what this handicap amounts to, so 
far as it works out in physical conse- 
quences, is to be guaged by certain almost 
classical figures, which I have here ven- 
tured to present again in graphic form. 

These figures do not present our total 
failure; they merely show how far the less- 
fortunate section of the community falls 
short of the more fortunate. They are 
taken from Clifford Allbutt’s *‘System of 
Medicine’ (Art. ‘‘Hygiene of Youth,’’ Dr. 
Clement Dukes). Fifteen thousand five 
hundred and sixty-four boys and young 
men were measured and weighed to get 
these figures. The black columns indicate 
the weight (plus nine pounds of clothes) and 
height respectively of youths of the town- 
artisan population, for the various ages 
from ten to twenty-five indicated at the 
heads of the columns. The white additions 
to these columns indicate the additional 
weight and height of the more favored 
classes of the same ages. Public-school 
boys, naval and military cadets, medical 


resent the more favored classes. It will be 
noted that while the growth in height of 
the lower-class boy falls short from the very 
earliest years, the strain of the adolescent 
period tells upon his weight and no doubt 
upon his general stamina most conspicu- 
ously. These figures, it must be borne in 
mind, deal with the living members of each 
class at the ages given. The mortality, 
however, in the black, or lower class, is 
probably higher than in the upper class 
year by year, and if this could be allowed 
for it would greatly increase the apparent 
failure of the lower class. And these mat- 
ters of height and weight are only coarse 
material deficiencies. They serve to sug- 
gest, but they do not serve to gauge, the 
far graver and sadder loss, the invisible 
and immeasurable loss through mental and 
moral qualities undeveloped, through ac- 
tivities warped and crippled and vitality 
and courage lowered. 

Moreover, defective as are these urban 
artisans, they are after all much more 
‘*picked’’? than the youth of the upper 
classes. They are survivors of a much more 
stringent process of selection than goes on 
amidst the more hygienic upper- and 
middle-class conditions. The following 
three columns represent the mortality of 
children under five in Rutlandshire, where 
it is lowest, in the year 1900, in Dorset- 
shire, a reasonably good county, and in 
Lancashire, the worst in England, for the 
same year. Each entire column represents 
one thousand births, and the blackened 
portion represents the proportion of that 
one thousand dead before the fifth birthday. 
Now, unless we are going to assume that 
the children born in Lancashire are inher- 
ently weaker than the children born in 
Rutland or Dorset—and there is not the 
shadow of a reason why we should believe 
that—we must believe that at least one 
hundred and sixty-one children out of every 
thousand in Lancashire were killed by the 
conditions into which they were born. 
That excess of blackness in the third column 
over that in the first represents a holocaust 
of children that goes on year by year, a 
perennial massacre of the innocents, out of 
which no political capital can be made, and 
which is accordingly outside the sphere of 
practical politics altogether as things are at 
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present. The same men who spouted infinite 
mischief because a totally unforeseen and 
unavoidable epidemic of measles killed 
some thousands of children in South Africa, 
who for some idiotic or wicked vote-catch- 
ing purpose attempted to turn that epidemic 
to the permanent embitterment of Dutch 
and English, these same men allow thou- 
sands and thousands of avoidable deaths of 
English children, close at hand, to pass 
absolutely unnoticed. The fact that more 
than twenty-one thousand little children 
died needlessly in Lancashire, in that very 
same year, means nothing to them at all. 
It cannot be used to embitter race against 
race and to ham- 
Fiulland. Dorset, Lanes. per that process 
of world unifica- 
tion which it is 


» their pious pur- 
100 g x pose to delay. 
> It does not at 
all follow that 
even the Rutland 
200 one hundred and 


three represents 
the possible min- 


274 


imum of infant- 

300 mortality. One 
learns from the 
Registrar Gener- 

al’s return for 
1891 that among 

the causes of 
death specified in 

the three coun- 
ties of Dorset, 
Wiltshire and 

i Hereford, where 
600 infant - mortality 
is scarcely half 

what it is in the 

three vilest towns 

700 in England in 
this respect, Pres- 
ton, Leicester and 
Blackburn, the 
number of chil- 
dren killed by in- 
jury at birth is 
900 three times as 
great as it is in 

these same towns. 

Unclassified 
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accounts for more infant-deaths in the 
country thanin towns. This suggests pretty 
clearly a delayed and uncertain medical at- 
tendance and rough conditions, and it points 
us to still better possibilities. These diagrams 
and these facts together justify a reasonable 
hope that the mortality of infants under 
five throughout England might be brought 
to Jess than one-third of what it is in child- 
destroying Lancashire at the present time, 
to a figure that would be well under ninety 
in the thousand. 

A portion of infant- and child-mortality 
represents no doubt the lingering and 
wasteful removal from this world of beings 
with inherent defects, beings who for the 
most part ought never to have been born 
and need not have been born under con- 
ditions of greater foresight. These, how- 
ever, are the merest small fraction of 
our infant-mortality. It leaves entirely 
untouched the fact that a vast multitude 
of children of untainted blood and good 
mental and moral possibilities, as many 
perhaps as one hundred in each thou- 
sand born, die yearly through lack of 
sufficient food, lack of sufficient good air 
and lack of sufficient attention. 

The plain and simple truth is that 
they are born needlessly. There are still 
far too many births for our civilization 
to look after adequately; we are still unfit 
to be trusted with a rising  birth-rate. 
These poor little souls are born amid tears 
and suffering; they gain such love as they 
may; they learn to feel and to suffer; 
they struggle and cry for food, for air, for 
the right to develop; and our civilization 
at present has neither the courage to kill 
them outright quickly, cleanly and pain- 
lessly, nor the heart and courage and ability 
They are 
overlooked and misused, they go short of 
food and air, they fight their pitiful little 
battle for life against the cruelest odds, and 
they are beaten. Battered, emaciated, 
pitiful, they are thrust out of life, borne 
out of our regardless world, stiff little life- 
soiled sacrifices to the spirit of disorder 


to give them what they need. 


against which it is man’s preeminent duty 
to battle. There has been all the pain in 
their lives, there has been the radiated pain 
of their misery, there has been the waste 
of their grudged and insufficient food, and 
all the pain and labor of their mothers, and 





all the world is the sadder for them because 
they have lived in vain.* 


Now since our imaginary New Republic, 
which is to set itself to the making of a 
better generation of men, will find the pos- 
sibility of improving the race by selective 
breeding too remote for anything but fur- 
ther organized inquiry, it is evident that 
its first point of attack will have to be the 
wastage of such births as the world gets 
to-day. Throughout the world the New 
Republic will address itself to this prob- 
lem, and when a working solution has been 
obtained, then the New Républican upon 
press and platform, the New Republican in 
pulpit and theater, the New Republican 
upon electoral committee and in the ballot- 
box, will press weightily to see that solu 
tion realized. Upon the theory of New 
Republicanism as it was discussed in our 
first paper an effective solution (effective 
enough, let us say, to abolish seventy or 
eighty per cent.) of this scandal of infan- 
tile suffering, would have precedence over 
almost every existing political considera- 
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tion. The problem of securing the maxi- 
mum chance of life and health for every 
baby born into the world is an extremely 
complicated one, and the reader must not 
too hastily assume that a pithy complete 
recipe is attempted here. Yet, complicated 
though the problem is, there does not occur 
any demonstrable impossibility such as there 
is in the question of selective breeding. I 
believe that a solution is possible, that its 
broad lines may be already stated, and that 
it could very easily be worked out to an 
immediate practical application. 

Let us glance first at a solution that is 
now widely understood to be incorrect. 
Philanthropic people in the past have 
attempted, and many are still striving, to 
meet the birth-waste by the very obvious 
expedients of lying-in hospitals, orphan- 
ages and foundling-institutions and the like, 
and within certain narrow limits these 
things no doubt serve a useful purpose in 
individual cases. But nowadays there is 
an increasing indisposition to meet the 
general problem by such methods, because 
nowadays people are alive to certain 


*Itis a digression from the argument of this paper, but I would like to point out here a very popular 
misconception about the birth-rate which needs exposure. It is known that the birth-rate is falling in all 


European countries 
the average age at marriage 
this decline. 


a fall which has a very direct relation to a rise in the mean standard of comfort and 
and alarmists foretell a time when nations will be extinguished through 
‘They ascribe it to a certain decline in religious faith, to the advance of science and scepticism 


and so forth. ‘“Itisa part,’ they say, ‘** of the general demoralization of our times.’’ The thing is a popular 


cant, and quite unsupported by facts 


The decline in the birth-rate is—so far as England and Wales goes— 


partly a real decline due to a decline in gross immorality, partly to a real decline due to the later age at 
which women marry, and partly a statistical decline due to an increased proportion of people too old or too 


young for child-bearing 


Whenever the infant-mortality is falling there is an apparent misleading fall in 


the birth-rate. Here are the sort of figures that are generally given. They are the figures for England and 


Wales for two typical periods. 
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This as it stands is very striking. 
fallen also. 
Period 1846-1850 
Period 1896-1900... 





. 33.8 births per 1,000 
28.0 births per 1,000 


5.8 fall in the birth-rate 


But if we take the death-rates of these two periods we find that they have 


23.3 deaths per I,000 
17.7 deaths per 1,000 


/ 


5.6 fall in the death-rate. 


Let us subtract death-rate from birth-rate and that will give the effective rate of increase of the population. 


POSTING SONG BEGG 5.5555 ies 0-esa cen etanerees se 
PRE SO EOI nie see ersinsecasesce vanes 


10.5 effective rate of increase. 
10.3 effective rate of increase. 


.2 fall in the rate of increase. 


But now comes a curious thing that those who praise the good old pre-Board School days—the golden 


age of innocence—ignore. 


The 7llegttimate births....... in 1846-1850 numbered 2.2 per 1,000 


in 1896-1900 they numbered 1.2 per 1,000 


So that if it were not for this fall in illegitimate births the period 1896-1900 would show a positive 77se 
in the effective rate of increase of .8 per thousand. The eminent persons, therefore, who ascribe our falling 
birth-rate to irreligion and so forth, either speak without knowledge or with some sort of knowledge beyond 
my ken. Englandis, as a matter of fact, becoming not only more hygienic and rational but more moral and 


more temperate 
lusion of the healthy savage type. 


The highly moral, healthy, prolific, pious England of the past is just another ideal de- 


I may, perhaps, mention here, although I have obtained no serviceable results, that I have recently 
made one or two little excursions toward a more searching analysis of these things. My only discovery 
is the discovery of complexities and the impossibility of getting to any satisfactory results with the time and 


funds at my disposal. 


For example, here is one odd result, quite inexplicable and running entirely counter 


to the general trend of things; the birth-rate in episcopal families is conspicuously higher now than it was 


a hundred years ago. Withthe able help of Mr. F. 


G. H. Tate, of the Royal College of Science and the 


Customs Laboratory, I have investigated the family circumstances of the bishops and archbishops between 
the years 1770 and 1800 and between the years 1870 and 1go0, andI find that in the former period there were 
45, of whom 38 were married, with a total of 150 children, giving an average family of 3.94, while in the latter 
period, of 52 ecclesiastics, 44 were married, and the total number of children was 241, an average family of 
5.47! This is really an enormous difference. Here we are in the household of faith, outside the operations 


of science and scepticism altogether and in full face of a mystery to which I cannot even imagine a clue. 














ulterior consequences that were at first over- 
looked. Any extensive relief of parental 
responsibility we now know pretty certainly 
will serve to encourage and stimulate births 
in just those strata of society where it would 
seem to be highly reasonable to believe 
they are least desirable. It is just where 
the chances for a child are least that pas 
sions are grossest, basest and most heedless 
and stand in the greatest need of discour- 
agement. If we were to take over or assist 
all the children born below a certain level 
of comfort, or rather if we were to take 
over their mothers before the birth occur- 
red, and bring up that great mass of chil- 
dren under the best conditions for them— 
supposing this to be possible—it would 
only leave our successors in the next gener- 
ation a heavier task of the same sort. The 
assisted population would grow generation 
by generation relatively to the assisting 
until the Sinbad of Charity broke down. 
And quite early in the history of charities 
it was found that a very grave impediment 
to their beneficial action lay in one of the 
most commendable qualities to be found in 
poor and poorish people, and that is pride. 
While charities perhaps catch the quite 
hopeless cases, they leave untouched the far 
more extensive mass of births in non-pau- 
per, not very prosperous homes, the lower 
middle-class homes in towns, for example, 
which supply a large proportion of poorly 
developed adults to our community. Mr. 
Seebohm Rowntree, in his ‘‘ Poverty, *’ (that 
noble, able and valuable book), has shown 
that nearly thirty per cent. of a typical 
English town population at least goes short 
of the physical necessities of life. These 
people are fiercely defensive in such matters 
as this, and one may no more usurp and 
share their parental responsibility, badly 
though they discharge it, than one may 
handle the litter of a she-wolf. 

These considerations alone would suffice 
to make us very suspicious of the phil- 
anthropic method of direct assistance so 
far as the remedial aspect goes. But there 
is another, more sweeping and comprehen- 
sive objection to this method. Philanthropic 
institutions as a matter of fact rarely succeed 
in doing what they profess and intend to do. 

It is one thing for the influential and opu- 
lent inactive person of good intentions to 
provide a magnificent building and a lavish 
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endowment for some specific purpose and 
quite another to attain in reality the ostensi- 
ble end of the display. It is easy to create a 
general.effect of providing comfort and ten- 
der care for helpless women who are becom- 
ing mothers, and of tending and training 
and educating their children, but, in cold 
fact, it is impossible to get enough capable 
and devoted people to do the work. In 
cold fact, lving-in hospitals have a tendency 
to become austere, hard, unsympathetic, 
wholesale concerns, with a disposition to 
confuse and substitute moral for physical 
well-being. In cold fact, orphanages do not 
present any perplexing resemblance to an 
earthly paradise. However warm the heart 
behind the check, the human being at the 
other end of the chain is apt to find the 
charity no more than a rather inhuman 
machine. Shining devotees there are, but 
able, courageous and vigorous people are 
rare, and the world urges a thousand better 
employments upon them than the care of 
inferior mothers and inferior children. 
Exceptionally good people owe the world 
the duty of parentage themselves, and it 
follows that the rank and file of those in 
the service of charity falls far below the 
standard necessary to give these poor chil- 
dren that chance in the world the check- 
writing philanthropist believes he is giving 
them. The great proportion of the servants 
and administrators of charities are doing 
that work because they can get nothing 
better to do—and it is not considered re- 
markably high-class work to do. These 
things have to be reckoned with by every 
philanthropic person with sufficient faith 
to believe that an enterprise may not only 
look well but do well. One gets a Waugh 
or a Barnado now and then, a gleam of 
efficiency in the waste, and for the rest this 
spectacle of stinted thought and unstinted 
giving, this modern charity, is often no 
more than a_ pretentious wholesale substi- 
tute for retail misery and disaster. Four- 
teen million pounds a year, I am told, goes 
to British charities, and I doubt if any- 
thing like a million’s worth of palliative 
amelioration is attained for this expendi- 
ture. As for any permanent improvement, 
I doubt if all these charities together 
achieve a net advance that could not be 
got by the discreet and able expenditure of 
ten or twelve thousand pounds. 
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It is one of the grimmest ironies in life 
that athwart the memory of sainted founders 
should be written the most tragic conse- 
quences. The Foundling Hospital of 
London, established by Coram, buried, be- 
tween 1756 and1760, 10,534 children outof 
14,934 received, and the Dublin Foundling 
Hospital (suppressed in 1835), had a mor- 
tality of eighty per cent. The two great 
Russian institutions are, I 
equally deadly with seventy-five per cent., 
and the Italian institutes run to about ninety 
per cent. The Florentine boasts a very 
beautiful and touching series of putti by 
Della Robbia that does little or nothing to 

So far from pre- 
these places, with 


gather, about 


diminish its death-rate. 
venting infant-murder 
the noblest intentions in the world, have, 
for all practical purposes, organized it. 
The London Foundling, be it noted, in the 
reorganized form it assumed after its first 
massacres, is not a foundling-hospital at all. 
An extremely limited number of children, 
the illegitimate children of recommended 
respectable but unfortunate mothers, are 
converted into admirable bandsmen for the 
defence of the empire or trained to be 
servants for people who feel the need of 
well-trained servants, at a gross cost that 
might well fill the of many a poor 
clergyman’s son with amazement and envy. 
And this is probably a particularly well- 
It is probably doing all 


mind 


managed charity. 
that can be expected of it, and is far above 
the general charitable average. 

Every Poor Law authority comes into 
the tangles of these perplexities. Upon the 
hands of every one of them come deserted 
children, the children of convicted crimi- 
nals, the children of pauper families, a mis- 
cellaneous pitiful succession of responsibili- 
The enterprises they are forced to 
on 


ties. 
undertake to meet these charges rest 
taxation, a financial basis far stabler than 
the fitful good intentions of the rich, but 
apart from this advantage there is little 
about them to differentiate them from char- 
ities. The method of treatment varies from 
a barrack system, which the children 
are herded in huge asylums, to what is 
perhaps preferable: the system of boarding 
out little groups of children with suitable 
Provided such boarded-out 


in 


poor people. 


children are systematically weighed, meas- 
ured and examined and at once withdrawn 
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when they drop below average mental and 
bodily progress, it would seem more likely 
that a reasonable percentage should grow 
into ordinary useful citizens under these 
latter conditions than under the former. It 
is well, however, to anticipate a very prob- 
able side-result if we make the boarding 
out of pauper children a regular rural in- 
dustry. There in many rural 
homes a very strong pecuniary inducement 
to limit the family. Side by side will be 
a couple with eight children of their own, 
struggling hard to keep them, and another 
family with let us say two children of their 
own and six boarded out, living in relative 
That side-consequence must be 

For my own part and for the 


will arise 


opulence. 

anticipated. 
reasons given in the second of these papers 
Ido not see that it isa very serious one so far 
as the future goes, becauseI do not think there 
is much to choose between the ‘heredity’ 
of the rural and that of the urban strain. 
It is nonsense to pretend that we shall get 
the fine flower of the cottage population to 
board pauper children; we shall induce 
respectable inferior people, living in healthy 
conditions, to take care of an inferior sort 
of children, rescued from unhealthy, dis- 
reputable is all. The 
average inherent quality of the resultant 
the same whichever 


conditions—that 


adults will be about 
element predominates. . 

Possibly this indifference may seem un- 
desirable. But we must bear in mind that 
the whole problem is hard to cope with; 
it is an aspect of failure, and no sentimental 
juggling with facts will convert the busi- 
ness into a beautiful or desirable thing. 
Somehow or other we have to pay. All 
expedients must be palliatives; all will 
involve sacrifices; we must, no doubt, adopt 
some for present necessities, but they are 
like famine-relief works, to adopt them 
in permanence is a counsel of despair. 

Clearly it is not along these lines that 
the capable men-makers we suppose to be 
attacking the problem will spend much of 
their energies. All the experiences of 
Charities and Poor Law authorities simply 
comfirm our postulate of the necessity of 
a standard of comfort if a child is to have 
a really good initial chance in the world. 
The only conceivable solution of this prob- 
lem is one that will insure that no child or 


only a few accidental and exceptional chil- 





ae 





dren will be born outside these advantages. 
It is no good trying to sentimentalize the 
issue away. THis is the end we must 
attain, to attain any effectual permanent 
improvement in the conditions of child- 
hood. A certain number of people have to 
be discouraged and prevented from, parent- 
age, and a great number of homes have to 
be improved. How can we insure these ends 
or how far can we go toward insuring them ? 

The first step to insuring them is cer- 
tainly to do all we can to discourage reck- 
less parentage and to render it improbable 
and difficult. We must make sure that 
whatever we do for the children, the burden 
of parental responsibility must not be 
lightened a featherweight. All the expe- 
rience of two hundred years of Charity and 
Poor Law legislation sustains that. But to 
accept that asa first principle is one thing, 
and to apply it by using a wretched little 
child as our instrument in the exemplary 
punishment of its parent is another. At 
present that is our hideous practice. So 
long as the parents are not convicted 
criminals, so long as they do not practise 
indictable cruelty upon their offspring, so 
long as the children themselves fall short of 
criminality, we insist upon the parent 
‘keeping’ the child. It may be manifest 
the child is ill fed, harshly treated, in- 
sufficiently clothed, dirty and living among 
surroundings harmful to body and _ soul 
alike, but we merely take the quivering, 
damaged victim and point the moral of the 
parent. ‘‘This is what comes of your reck- 
lessness,’’ we say. ‘‘Aren’t you ashamed of 
it??? And after inscrutable meditations 
the fond parent usually answers us by send- 
ing out the child to beg or sell matches or 
some equally effective retort. 

Now a great number of excellent people 
pretend that this is a dilemma. ‘‘Take 
the child away,’’ it is argued, ‘‘and you 
remove one of the chief obstacles to the 
reckless reproduction of the unfit. Leave 
it in the parents’ hands, and you must 
have the cruelty.’’ But really this is not a 
dilemma at all. There is a quite excellent 
middle way. It may not be within the 
sphere of practical politics at present—if 
not it is work for the New Republic to get 
it there—but it would practically settle all 
this problem of neglected children. This 
way is simply to make the parent the 
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debtor to society on account of the child 
for adequate food, clothing and care for at 
least the first twelve or thirteen years of 
life, and in the event of parental default 
to invest the local authority with excep- 
tional powers of recovery in this matter. 
It would be quite easy to set up a mini- 
mum standard of clothing, cleanliness, 
growth, nutrition and education and pro- 
vide that if that standard was not main- 
tained’ by a child or if the child was found 
to be bruised or maimed without the parents 
being able to account for these injuries, 
the child should be at once removed from 
the parental care and the parents charged 
with the cost of a suitable maintenance— 
which need not be excessively cheap. If 
the parents failed in the payments they 
could be put into celibate-labor establish- 
ments to work off as much of the debt as 
they could, and they would not be released 
until their debt was fully discharged. Legis- 
lation of this type would certainly invest par- 
entage with a quite unprecedented gravity 
for the reckless, and it would enormously re- 
duce the number of births of the least de- 
sirable sort. Into the net, for example, 
every habitual drunkard who was a parent, 
would, for his own good and the world’s, 
be almost certain to fall. 

So much for the worst fringe of this 
question, the maltreated children, the 
children of the slums, the children of 
drunkards and criminals, and the illegiti- 
mate. But the bulk of the children of 
deticient growth, the bulk of the excessive 
mortality, lies above the level of such in- 
tervention, and the method of attack of the 
New Republican must be less direct. Hap- 
pily there already exists a complicated mass 
of legislation, that without any essential 
change could be upplied to this object. 

The first of the expedients which would 
lead to a permanent improvement in these 
matters is the establishment of a minimum 
of soundness and sanitary convenience in 
houses, below which standard it shall be 
illegal to inhabit a house at all. There 
should be a certain relation between the 
size of rooms and their ventilating appli- 
ances, a certain minimum of lighting, 
certain conditions of open space about the 
house and sane rules about foundations and 
materials. These regulations would vary 
with the local density of population. At 
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present in England there are local building- tenement, and a really sane law will be far 
more stringent to secure space and air for 


regulations, for the most part vexatious and 
young children than for ‘adults. There is 


stupid to an almost incredible degree and 
compiled without either imagination or 
understanding, but it should be possible to 
substitute for these a national minimum of or six adults should not share a cask on a 
dust-heap as a domicile. But directly 
future. 


little reason, except the possible harboring 
of parasites and infectious disease, why five 


habitability without any violent revolution. 
A house that failed to come up to this min- children come in we touch the 
imum—which might begin very low and The minimum permissible tenement for a 
be raised at intervals of vears—would, after maximum of two adults and a very young 
due notice, be pulled down, and the sité taken child is one properly ventilated room ca- 
over and managed by the local authority. pable of being heated, with close and casy 
In time it might be possible to level up the access to sanitary conveniences, a constant 
tenements in supply of water and easy means of getting 


minimum standard of all 
water. More than one child should 


towns and urban districts, at any rate to warm 
the level of possessing a properly equipped mean another 
bathroom, for example, without which, for reasonable, if we go so far as this, to go 
further and require a minimum of furniture 
and equipment, a fire-guard, for instance, 
and a separate bed or cot for the child. In 
a civilized community little children should 


room, and it seems only 


busy people, regular cleanliness is a practi- 
cal impossibility. This process of leveling 
up the minimum tenement would be enor- 
mously aided by a philanthropic society 
which would devote itself to the study of 
and -materials, to the children by accidental overlaying should be 
a punishable offence.* If a woman does 
not wish to be dealt with as a half-hearted 


not sleep with adults, and the killing of 


building-methods 
evolution of conveniences, and the direction 


of invention to lessening the cost of build- 
murderess she should not behave like one. 


It should also be punishable on the part of 
ings is also already a matter of public con- a mother to leave children below a certain 
cern. All that is needed is a slow, persist- age alone for longer than a certain interval. 
This It is absurd to punish people as we do for 
the injuries inflicted by them upon their 


ing wholesome dwellings. 
The state of repair of inhabited build- 


ent tightening up of the standard. 
would insure at any rate that the outer 
shell of the child’s surroundings gave it a children during uncontrollable anger and 
fair chance in life. not to punish them for the injuries inflicted 
In the next place comes legislation by uncontrolled carelessness. Such legisla- 
be a tion should insure children spacé, air and 


against overcrowding. There must 
maximum number of inhabitants to any attention.t 


*In the returns I have quoted from Blackburn, Leicester and Preston the number of deaths from suffoca- 
tion per 100,000 infants boru was 232 iu the first vear of life. 

fit is less within the range of commonly grasped ideas, it is therefore less within the range of practical 
expedients to point out that a graduated scale of building-regulation might be contrived for use in different 
localities. Districts could be classed in grades determined by the position of each district in the scale of 
infant-mortality, and in those in which the rate was highest the hygienic standard could be made most 
stringent and onerous upon the house-owner. This would force up the price of house-room, and that would 
force up the price of labor, and this would give the proprietors of unwholesome industries a personal interest 
in hygienic conditions about them. It would also tend to force population out of districts intrinsically 
unhealthy into districts intrinsically healthy. The statistics of low-grade districts could be examined to 
discover the distinctive diseases which determined their lowness of grade, and if these were preventable 
diseases, they could be controlled by special regulations. A further extension of these principles might be 
made. Direct inducements to attract the high birth-rates toward exceptionally healthy districts could be 
contrived by a differential rating of sound families with children in such districts, the burden of heavy 
rates could be thrown upon silly and selfish land-owners who attempted to stifle sound populations by using 
highly habitable areas as golf-links, private parks, game preserves and the like, and public-spirited people 
could combine to facilitate communications that would render life in such districts compatible with indus 





trial occupation. 

Such deliberate redistribution of population, as this differential treatment of districts involves, is, how- 
ever, quite beyond the available power and intelligence of our public control at present, and I suggest it 
here as something that our grandchildren, perhaps, may begin to consider. But if in the obscurity of this 
foot-note I may let myself go, I would point out that,in the future, a time may come when locomotion will 
be so swift and convenient and cheap that it will be unnecessary to spread out the homes of our great com- 
munities where the industrial and trading centers are gathered together; it will be unnecessary for each 
district to sustain the renewal and increase of its own population. Certain wide regions will become specif- 
ically administrative and central—the home lands, the mother lands, the center of education and population ; 
specifically fields of action. Something of this kind is to a slight degree already the 


and others will become 
The 


case with Scotland, which sends out its hardy and capable sons wherever the world has need of them 


Swiss mountains, too, send their sons far and wide in the world, and on the other hand, with regard to 
certain elements of population at any rate, London and the Gold Coast and some regions, I suspect, im the 


United States of America, receive to consume. 





ap 





But it will be urged that these things 
are likely to bear rather severely on the 
very poor parent. To which a growing 
number of people will reply that the parent 
should not be a parent under circumstances 
that do not afford a fair prospect of sound 
child-birth and -nurture. It is no good 
trying to eat our cake and have it; if the 
parent does not suffer the child will, and, 
of the two, we have decided the child is 
the more important thing. 

It may be urged, however, that existing 
economic conditions make life very uncer 
tain for many very sound and wholesome 
kinds of people, and that it is oppressive 
and likely to rob the state of good citizens, 
to render parentage burdensome and_ to 
surround it with penalties. But that 
directs our attention to a second scheme of 
expedients which have crystallized about 
the expression, the Minimum Wage. The 
cardinal idea of this group of expedients 
is this: that it is unjust and cruel in the 
present and detrimental to the future of 
the world to let anyone be fully employed 
at a rate of payment at which a wholesome, 
healthy and, by the standards of comfort 
at the time, a reasonably happy life is im- 
It is better in the long run that 


100 le whose character and Ca ywacita will not 
peo / Y 


possible. 


render it worth while to employ them at the 
Minimum Wage should not be employed at all, 
The sweated employment of such people, 
as Mr. and Mrs. Webb show most con- 
clusively in their great work on Industrial 
Democracy, arrests the development of 
labor-saving machinery,* replaces and 
throws out of employment superior and 
socially more valuable labor, enables these 
half-capables to establish base families of 
inadequately fed and tended children 
(which presently collapse upon public and 
private charity), and so lowers and keeps 
down the national standard of life. As 
these writers show very clearly, an industry 
that cannot adequately sustain sound work- 
ers is not in reality a source of public 
wealth at all, but a disease and a parasite 
upon the public body. It is eating up citizens 
the state has had the expense of educating 
and very often the indirect cost of rearing. 
Obviously the minimum wage for a civi 
lized adult male should be sufficient to 
cover the rent of the minimum tenement 


*Compare America and England in this respect. 
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permissible with three or four children, 
the maintenance of himself and his wife 
and children above the minimum standard 
of comfort, his insurance against premature 
or accidental death or temporary economic 
or physical disablement, some minimum 
provision for old age and a certain mar 
vin for the exercise of his individual 
freedom. 

So that while those who are bent on this 
conception of making economy in life and 
suffering the guiding principle of their pub- 
lic and social activity, are seeking to brace 
up the quality of the home on the one 
hand, they must also do all they can to 
bring about the realization of this ideal of 
a& minimum wage on the other. In the 
case of government and public employment 
and of large well-organized industries, the 
way is straight and open and the outlook 
very hopeful. Wherever licenses, tariffs 
and any sort of registration occur there 
are practicable means of bringing in this 
expedient. But where the employment is 
shifting and sporadic, or free from regula- 
tion, there we have a rent in our social 
sieve, and the submissive, eager inferior 
will still come in, the failures of our own 
race, the immizrant from  baser lands, 
desperately and disastrously underselling 
our sound citizens. Obviously we must 
use every contrivance we can to mend these 
rents, by promoting the organization of 
employments in every way that will not 
hamper progress in economic production. 
And if we can persuade the trade-unions— 
and there is every sign that the old medie- 
val guild conception of water-tight trade 
limitations is losing its hold upon those 
organizations—to facilitate the movement 
of workers from trade to trade under shift- 
ing stress of employment and economy of 
production, we shall have gone far to bring 
the possibilities of the rising operative up 
to the standard of the minimum home 
permissible for children. 


These things—if we could bring them 
about—would leave us with a sort of clar- 
ified problem of the unemployed on our 
hands. Our minimum wage would have 
strained these people out, and, provided 
there existed what is already growing up, 
anintelligent system of employment-bureaus, 
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we should have much more reason to con- 
clude than we have at present, that they 
were mainly unemployed because of a real 
incapacity in character, strength or intelli- 
gence for efficient citizenship. Our raised 
standards of housing, our persecution of 
overcrowding and our obstruction of em- 
ployment below the minimum wage, would 
have swept out the rookeries and hiding- 
places of these people of the Abyss. They 
would exist, but they would not multiply 
—and that is our supreme end. They 
would be tramping on roads where men- 
dicity laws would prevail; there would be 
no house-room for them, no squatting- places. 
The casual wards would catch them and 
register them and telephone one to the 
other about them. It is rare that children 
come into this world without a parent or so 
being traceable. Everything would converge 
to convince these people that to bear chil- 
dren into such an unfavorable atmosphere is 
an extremely inconvenient and undesirable 
thing. They would not have many chil- 
dren, and such children as they had would 
fall easily into an organized net and get 
the protection of the criticized and im- 
proved development of our existing chari- 
table institutions. This is the best we can 
do for those poor little creatures. As for 
that increasing section of the Abyss that 
will contrive to live childless, these papers 
have no quarrel with them. A childless 
wastrel is a terminating evil, and it may 
be a picturesque evil. I must confess that 
a lazy rogue is very much to my taste, 
provided there is no tragedy of children 
to smear the joke with misery. And if he 
or she neither taints nor tempts the children 
who are our care, a childless weakling we 
may freely let our pity and mercy go out 
to. To go childless is in them a virtue, 
for which they merit our thanks. 

These are the first necessities then in the 
making of men and the bettering of the 
world, this courageous interference with 
what so many people call ‘‘Nature’s meth- 
ods’’ and ‘‘Nature’s laws,’’ though indeed 
they are no more than the methods and laws 
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of the beasts. By such expedients we may 
hope to see first, a certain fall in the birth- 
rate, a fall chiefly in the birth-rate of im- 
provident, vicious and feeble types, a con- 
tinuation in fact of that fall that is already 
so conspicuous in illegitimate births in 
Great Britain; secondly, a certain, almost 
certainly more considerable, fall in the 
death-rate of infants and young children, 
and that fall in the infantile death-rate will 
serve to indicate thirdly, a fall no statistics 
will fully demonstrate in what I may call 
the partial death-rate, the dwarfing and 
limiting of that innumerable host. of chil- 
dren who do in an under-fed meager sort of 
way, survive. This raising of the standard 
of homes will do a work that will not end 
with the children; the death-line will sag 
downward for all the first twenty or thirty 
years of life. Dull-minded, indolent, pros- 
perous people will say that all this is no 
more than a proposal to make men better 
by machinery, that you cannot reform the 
world by Board-of-Trade regulations and 
all the rest of it! They will say that such 
work as this is a scheme of grim material- 
ism, and that the soul of man gains no ben- 
efit by this ‘‘so-called progress,’’ that it is 
not birth-rates that want raising but ideals. 
We shall deal later with ideals in general. 
Here I will mention only one, and that is 
an ideal argument. I wish I could get 
together all these people, who are so scorn- 
ful of materialistic things, out of the ex- 
cessively comfortable houses they inhabit, 
and I wish I could concentrate them in a 
good typical East London slum, five or six 
together in each room, one lodging with 
another, and I wish I could leave them 
there to demonstrate the superiority of high 
ideals to purely material considerations for 
the rest of their earthly career. . . . while 
we others went on with our sordid work 
unencumbered by their ideality. 

Think what these dry-looking figures 
and curves mean in reality, think of the 
promise they hold out to us, of tears and 
suffering abolished, of lives invigorated and 
enlarged ! 
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PART VII. 


ROBERT HOE. 


By JAMES 


| res Chaldean clay tablets to the mov 

able types of Gutenburg lies a period 
of ten thousand years. From Gutenburg 
to Robert Hoe the gap in processes and re- 
sults is quite as broad, though in time it is 
only five centuries long. The scribe of 
Nippur probably produced one tablet an 
hour. Gutenburg may have finished one 
sheet a minute. Hoe prints with his ma- 
chine a strip of paper 
three feet wide on 
both sides at the rate 
of one hundred and 
twenty miles an hour. 
And, after achieving 
this miracle, he writes 
a book in which he 
says: ‘‘A new chap- 
ter in the history of 
printing is begin- 
ning !"” If this is 
only the beginning of 
a new chapter the 
common imagination 
cannot conceive what 
the end of the last 
chapter may be, for in 
the latest Hoe press 
mechanical ingenuity 
seems to have reached 
its triumphant culmination. 

To describe this machine is to delineate 
the personality of Robert Hoe the Third, 
for in a way it is himself. It is to him 
the embodiment of ancestral thought, ef- 
fort and ingenuity. The fifty thousand 
pieces of metal, of which it is built up, 
are the perfected conceptions of his father 
and grandfather, and the ideas of those 


among whom they lived. His prenatal in- 
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fluences can be traced in ratchet and wheel, 
crank-pin and roller. Fora hundred years 
the composite mentality known to men as 
tobert Hoe has found physical expression 
in levers and screws and cylinders and 
whirling bits of iron and steel. A single 
mechanical device in the printing-press of 
to-day represents ten years or more of the 
Hoe life. Everything else that was done 
during these years, by 
the individual in 
whom the unbroken 
thread of inventive 
power found tem- 
porary lodgment, was 
merely incidental to 
the building up of the 
greatest mechanical 
wonder of our day. 
No doubt this indi- 
vidual ate, drank and 
slept like the rest of 
his fellows: loved, 
laughed and sorrowed 
with his kind; col- 
lected books and 
pictures, attended 
concerts and theaters, 
and outwardly lived 
the life of a reputable 
3ut all this is past 


HOE. 


New York citizen. 
and forgotten; while that inner and greater 
life goes on pulsating with giant throbs in 
newspaper-offices from Australasia to the 
Rarely, if ever, has a tiny 
rivulet of the great stream of human prog- 


Golden Gate. 


ress made so distinct a channel for itself. 
It has run through a century marked with 
unparalleled activity without mingling with 
other streams or being lostin the flood. 


IN making the effort to present a fairly complete series of studies of the leaders in our American 
business world, the editors of THE CosMOPOLITAN believed that they would be rendering a distinct ser- 


vice to the general public. Every effort has been made not only to secure disinterested writers, but at 


the same time to have the work done by men of large experience, who would be capable of understand- 


ing difficulties surmounted and appreciating results accomplished. Certainly no serial ever presented 
in THE COSMOPOLITAN has been so widely read by the general public. Before the conclusion it is intended 
to cover the industrial world—those who direct in manufactures, commerce, banking, insurance, publish- 
ing, transportation—all the pursuits in which organizing talent has been required to achieve present 


development. 
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In 1803 Robert Hoe the First came to 
New York from the hamlet of Hoes in 
Leicestershire, England. Since he bore 
the name of his natal village, and this 
name goes back to Anglo-Saxon times, it 
is to be inferred that the Hoe family had 
hitherto displayed none of that sort of 
enterprise Which manifests itself in migra- 
tion. Whatever the occasion of this sud 
den deviation from ancestral usage, Robert 
Hoe found himself, at the age of eighteen, 
in New York, flat on his back with yellow 
fever. Without kith or kin, in a strange 
land, his condition was unusually pathetic, 
and appealed to the sympathies of one 
Grant Thorburn, who dabbled in letters, 
and left a book for posterity to remember 
him by. The book is forgotten, but his 
friendly care of young Hoe in his own 
home is remembered, 

It is possible that the acquaintance thus 
formed with a bookish man first directed 
Hoe’s attention to the art of printing. 
Nothing, however, is positively known of 
this; but soon after his recovery we hear 
of him building hand-presses of the kind 
Benjamin Franklin used, his shop being in 
Maiden Lane. The business apparently 
prospered from the start, for he was soon 
able to move to ampler quarters in Gold 
Street, that crooked survival of old New 
York that runs from Frankfort Street to 
Cedar Street. The young  press-builder 
lived near by at 122 William Street, ina 
house still standing, having been substan- 
tially built of small, Dutch bricks, brought 
from Holland. In 1822 we hear of the 
invention, by one ‘*Peter Smith, of the 
firm of R. Hoe & Co.,*’ of a press, having 
a cast-iron frame and a toggle-joint in 
place of the wooden uprights and the old 
screw of Gutenburg times. The Iron Age 
had reached the printing-press, and, from 
this time on, its evolution was rapid. In- 
cidently the young Englishman had mar- 
ried; and Robert Hoe the Second had ap- 
peared on the scene, and was soon ready to 
take up the work of the firm the moment 
it fell from the hands of its founder. The 
inventive spirit of the father he shared 
with a brother, Richard March Hoe, who, 
in 1846, made the ‘‘lightning’’ printing- 
machine, better known as the rotary press, 
without, however, displacing the crude 
cylinder press of that day, or even the Hoe 





hand-press, of which the firm made and 
sold over six thousand. Some of these are 
in use iu small jobbing offices to-day. 

In 18389 Robert Hoe the Third, son of 
Robert the Second, was born. His mother 
was a descendant of John Mead, one of the 
Pilgrim fathers. In the third Robert Hoe 
the inventive genius of his race was espe- 
cially pronounced, He identified himself 
with the creative work of the family as soon 
as he had mastered the simple curriculum 
of the schools of that day; and since then 
his life has been lived in the factory. — It 
is true that in his moments of leisure he 
has established a family, collected a great 
library of rare and valuable books, de- 
veloped a model farm, served as one of 
the original founders of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and done much for the 
Industrial Art School connected with it. 
But these have been merely the incidental 
diversions of a career devoted to the ad 
vancement of the art of printing. For 
forty years the life of Robert Hoe the Third 
has been marked by a singleness of pur- 
pose that has resulted in the mechanical 
wonder which has made his name as familiar 
in every town, where English is spoken, as it 
is in New York City where he was born. 
This, as he himself says, is his life. His au 
tobiography is every great newspaper-oflice, 
It is written in massive shapes of iron and 
steel. It is so complex and full of detail 
that it cannot be read and fully understood 
without weeks of study; yet, withal, so 
interesting as to verge on the romantic. 
In the presence of this great work the de 


tails of his human interests seem insignif-- 


icant, and he himself so regards them. 
With mingled modesty and pride he points 
to the imposing monument which bears 
his name, and says: ‘*There is the book of 
my life; it is all written there.’’ The cur 
ious must turn to it tolearnabout Robert Hoe. 

He has a maxim, however, which 
throws a side-light upon his character. 
‘Concentration is the first condition of 
success;’’ and he joins to this another, 
which defines his repugnance to personal 
prominence: *‘Get behind a thing, and 
push it; don’t put yourself in front, and 
pull.’ And in conformity with this phi- 
losophy he tries to get behind his ‘‘double 
sextuple,’’ which, being so great a part of 
himself, fails to conceal him. 





IIe is a graceful and fluent talker—upon 
any subject but himself; but he is sur 
rounded by minor mechanical experts who 
are ready to deseribe his methods of work 
with the enthusiasm of discipleship It 
appears that when Mr. Hloe gets an idea 
that something should be done by machinery 
which has hitherto been done by hand, he 
selects some one of his sixty draftsmen to 
outline on paper a small first part of his 
conception. This he turns over to som 
spec ialist, in the factory, to develop rhe 
next part is then taken up in the same 
way; then the third step in the process is 
worked out, until they are all ready for 


assembling into a complete whole. If at 
any stage difliculties arise, a general con 
clave of experts is held, and the j,.oblem 
discussed by all until solved. Then the 


idea is patented, and soon after becomes a 
part of the Hoe printing-press. In this 
way Mr. Hoe finds justification for the dis 
claimer which he makes to the charge of 
being an inventor. ‘‘It is not I,** he says: 
‘it is the corporation, *” Which goes to 
show that, contrary to the legists, corpora 
tions have souls, and Robert Hoe is the soul 
of this corporation. 

An interesting combination of commercial 
and philanthropic enterprise has been estab- 
lished by Mr. Hoe in connection with his 
works. This is an industrial school for ap 
prentices. In the Grand Street factories, 
where everything used in the business, from 
the tiny screw to a five-ton casting, is 
made, there are nearly two thousand skilled 
artisans. These are assisted by some four 
hundred apprentices, who are under agree 
ment to serve for five years. The boys 
enter the establishment at the age of sixteen; 
and after the first year they attend the 
school which the firm has established in an 
adjacent building. Here they are given in- 
struction in every subject bearing on their 
work, including mechanical drawing and 
mathematics. The results have been most 
felicitous. Some of the ablest foremen and 
most expert mechanics in the shops have 
been thus trained; while others have ob- 
tained well-paid positions as press-room en- 
gineers in newspaper-offices. In the factory 
a system of rewarding merit by quick pro- 
motion has supplemented this educational 
work in the development of a body of young 
and enterprising men who are ever on the 
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alert to discover new and better methods 
of reaching results. It may be due to this 
that every great press turned out is in some 
respect an improvement upon the previous 
one Thus there is a steady growth in 


conception and design as well as in execu 


It is interesting to witness the efforts 
made for fine workmanship in these shops. 
Most of the tools used, some of them weigh 
ing tons and so completely automatic as to 
eall for the merest pretense of supervision, 
have been made on the place, although 
they might have been bought for less than 
it cost to construct them. But when, ina 
giant machine, adjustments are sought to 
within a thousandth part of an inch there 
can be no petty economies practised. There 
is no sort of tool or implement that cannot 
be made in these works. Their equipment 
is of the character that, until a few years 
ago, could be found only in the shops of 
some European governments; and if the test 
were made the Hoe factories, in Grand 
Street, could build a locomotive or construct 
a watch as readily as they turn out a print 
ing- press. 

The Hoe works in London are of the 
same general character, differing only in 
size. In New York the machinery covers 
some fifteen acres of floor space ; in the 
London works there is a little less than half 
this area. 

What may be called an incident in the 
Hoe industrial life is a business unrelated 
to printing which is fast assuming great 
proportions. It is the manufacture of cir- 
cular saws. This grew out of a casual 
invention of one of the former members of 
the firm, the idea of which was to make 
the teeth of the saw detachable from the 
disk. These chisel-like attachments can 
be renewed as often sas worn out; and if 
they are broken by accident they can be 
replaced at the cost of a few cents. In the 
Grand Street office is a section of a tree in 
which a horseshoe had somehow become 
imbedded, and was not seen when the log 
went to the mill. The Hoe saw sliced the 
horseshoe through its length as if it had 
been a piece of cheese; and the only injury 
done to the saw was the spoiling of a few 
teeth, which were renewed for less than a 
dollar. The standard of excellence set in 
the printing-press department is evidently 
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maintained in its humble annex. The 
characterization of the Hae saw business 
here made is, of course, comparative; for 
over six millions of these saw-bits are 
turned out of the works every year. 

To revert to what Mr. Hoe regards as 
his autobiography, let us briefly see what 
this great printing-press is. When the 
‘**New York Herald*’ installed one of these 
mammoth presses in its basement, some 
eleven years ago, it was thought that the 
limit of printing-capacity in one machine 
had been reached. In a description of it, 
which the ‘‘Herald’’ itself published, it 
was spoken of as ‘ta miracle of mechanism. ** 
‘*Its consumption of white paper,’ says the 
writer, ‘isso astounding that even the im- 
agination grows tired, and sits down to 
catch its breath. It will use up about 
fifty-two miles of paper the ordinary width 
of the ‘Herald’ every sixty minutes.** This 
was eleven years ago. The latest Hoe 
press now under construction will use up 
one hundred and twenty miles of such 
paper every hour it runs! ‘‘Our readers, ’’ 
says the ‘‘ Herald’? writer, ‘Swill be startled 
to learn of this machine that it can print 
and fold ninety thousand four-page ‘Her 
alds’ in an hour.’’ The later press will 
print, cut, paste, fold, count and deliver 
one hundred and eighty thousand eight- 
page ‘‘Heralds’’ an hour—three thousand 
a minute, fifty a second! ‘'This is light- 
ning work, with a vengeance,*’ says this 
‘*Herald’’ writer of eleven years ago; 
‘‘and yet,’’ he adds, with rare foresight, 
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‘it is possible that .there may be some 
who read this who will live to call it slow.’’ 
And slow it is in comparison with what 
the newer machine can do. 

But even this marvelous machine, this 
‘*double-sextuple’* press, does not reach 
the limit of mechanical power as Mr. Hoe’s 
prophetic spirit. sees it.  ‘*A new chapter 
in the history of printing is beginning, *’ he 
says, having in mind the application of 
the rapid rotary system to book-work and 
other fine printing. He also looks for 
future progress in color-printing, although 
presses made by Hoe & Co. already give 
as many as eleven separate impressions, or 
colors, on a single copy of a paper, and 
can be made to produce magazine-forms 
delivered, folded, cut, and automatically 
wire-stitched, with all the pages printed in 
color or half-tones. Such a development 
of the art of printing would have seemed 
incredible a few years ago; and it takes 
the imagination of a Robert Hoe to con 
ceive the next forward step, in the evolu 
tion of which he has been so active an 
agent. But Robert Hoe, despite his forty 
years’ close attention to business, is still 
hale and hearty, and full of the inventor's 
enthusiasm. And when he lays down his 
life-work there is still a Robert Hoe the 
Fourth and a younger brother to take it 
up, and maintain the great traditions of 
the family. It is thus possible, as has 
been said, that some who read this may 
live to call even the latest miracle of 


ee 


mechanism ‘‘slow.’*’ 


WINFIELD SCOTT STRATTON.* 


By SAMUEL E. MOFFETT. 


” the summer of last year there was an 
initiation in the local union of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America at Colorado Springs. A 
slender man, of moderate height, with 
light hair, flecked with gray, and blue eyes 
that fixed you with their steady gaze, took 
the obligation of the fraternity, paid his 
five dollars, and received a card entitling 
him to earn his living as a carpenter as long 
as he observed the union regulations. 
This same man, some time before, had 


threatened to discharge the foreman of one 
of his mines for taking out more than one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars worth 
of ore in a month. He said it was too 
much trouble to take care of so much 
money, and he preferred to leave the metal 
underground, where it was safe, until he 
got ready to use it. And a few years 
before that he had been glad of a chance 
to earn union wages at his carpenter's 
bench. 

In May, 1891, Winfield S. Stratton was 


*After this sketch was in type the communities that had been fostered and almost created by the brain 
of Winfield Scott Stratton learned with regret of his sudden death. He died on September 14th, 1902, leaving 
a will that dedicated the bulk of his great fortune to a home for poor invalids. 
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working at his trade in the car-shops at 
Pueblo, Colorado, and earning less than 
fifty dollars a month. He heard rumors 
of bonanzas at Cripple Creek, and he 
tramped in that direction. He reached the 
camp on the sixth of June, and spent neafly 
a month prospecting. On the Fourth of 
July he staked out two claims, which he 
named, in honor of the day, the ‘‘Inde- 
pendence’’ and the ‘‘ Washington.*’ Mean- 
while the enthusiasm of the other pros- 
pectors was fading away. Soon after 
Stratton located his claims they decided 
that Cripple Creek was outside the gold- 
belt, and moved on. The carpenter stayed, 
pegging away alone. 
People who passed 
the deserted camp 
called him ‘‘the Her- 
mit of Battle Moun- 
tain.’’ That was the 
situation in which he 
met his forty-third 
birthday, when it 
came along on the 
twenty-second of 
July. 

Surely here was a 
man whose life was a 
failure—forty-three 
years old, without 
a cent, without a 
companion, and with 
nothing to show for 
nineteen years of la- 
bor in a land of op- 
portunities but two 
wildcat mines. Not 
long before, Stratton’s wife had decided not 
to stick to such a hopelessly waterlogged 
craft, and had obtained a divorce on the 
ground of non-support. But Stratton gritted 
his teeth, and hungon. He had quarreled 
with his father’s family back in Indiana 
long ago, and he had nobody on earth 
who cared for him except one sister. He 
kept on, like a solitary woodpecker, ham- 
mering at the tree of fortune, and at last 
he began to see a perceptible hole. A 
year after he had taken up his claims he 
sold the ‘‘ Washington’’ for eighty thousand 
dollars, of which he got ten thousand dol- 
lars in cash and the rest in promises. The 
purchaser failed to complete the trade, 
and Stratton kept the mine and the money. 
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It was then that Fortune, after flitting just 
out of his reach for so many years, folded 
her wings, settled down with him to 
board, and sent for her trunk. Stratton 
put the ten thousand dollars into the ‘‘In- 
dependence,’’ and it soon became clear 
that he had such a mine as Cortez had 
dreamed of when he burned his ships in 
the Bay of Vera Cruz. The mob of fortune- 
hunters flowed back to Cripple Creek. 
Stratton bought more land. The ‘‘Inde- 
pendence’’ began turning out gold so fast 
that, it bothered him. He didn’t know 
what to do with the money. He tried to 
limit the output to one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars a 
month, and finally, in 
1899, he sold it for 
ten million dollars to 
an English corpora- 
tion. 

Uptothat time the 
mine had turned out 
four million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, 
of which two million 
five hundred thousand 
dollars was clear 
profit. The only idea 
of the new purchasers 
was to clean out the 
lode in the shortest 
possible time. They 
ripped things where 
Stratton had nursed 
them, paid enormous 
dividends as if the 
ore-body had _ been 
an inexhaustible interest-bearing capital 
instead of a definitely limited deposit, 
and so sent their stock soaring skyward to 
slump soon afterward with a smash and a 
scandal. But all that is another story. 

In selling the ‘‘ Independence, ’* Stratton 
had no intention of abandoning Cripple 
Creek. He had a glittering theory, and 
the means to test it. He believed that all 
these veins of gold, which had paid one hun- 
dred million dollars to the miners who had 
been scratching the surface,converged at a 
great depth, and that the man who could 
strike them there would have his hand on 
fortune at its source. He owned six hun- 
dred acres of land at the place where the 


veins ought to come together, and he began 
7 
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sinking his deep shafts. In six months 
he found it unnecessary to invest any more 
accumulated capital there—the deep mines 
were paying for their own development. 

The sudden transformation of this thread- 
bare carpenter into a multimillionaire looks 
like a clear case of blind luck, but luck 
has not very much to do with the affairs 
of this world. Stratton did not wait for 
a fortune. He walked from Pueblo to 
Cripple Creek to find it; he had _ pa- 
tience to hang on when others became 
discouraged, and even that was not all. 
That long tramp, in 1891, was only” the 
latest phase of fifteen years of persistent, 
intelligent effort. Stratton had begun his 
mining-education as a young man witha 
facer that would have knocked all the 
ambition out of him if he had been the 
sort of person to depend on luck. He had 
accumulated three thousand dollars by two 
years’ work as a builder at Colorado 
Springs, and had put it all into the Yretaba 
silver-mine in the San Juan district. He 
had never seen the place, which was then 
covered with snow, but he invested his 
money on the strength of some convincing 
samples exhibited by a very plausible 
gentleman who gave his word that the 
specimens came from the mine in question. 
When the snow melted young Stratton 
walked three hundred miles, behind a burro, 
to inspect his property, and found a modest 
hole in the ground. The previous owner 
had not even taken the trouble to ‘‘salt’’ 
the holé—he had deemed it sufficient to 
‘*salt’’ his sample-case. 

But Stratton was not discouraged. He 
prospected for several seasons, and then he 
determined to make himself a mining- 
expert. So he took a course in geology, 
mineralogy and assaying at Colorado Col- 
lege, and when he got through, in 1884, 
he could take a blowpipe into the field, and 
give his judgment a solid scientific backing. 
What that training was worth to him 
he indicated, a couple of years ago, by his 
gift of fifty thousand dollars to the college. 
A post-graduate course, as a workman in 
the Nashold mill at Breckinridge, taught 
him the process of treating the ores of 
Colorado by amalgamation. Thus it was 
no random gamester that trudged into 
Cripple Creek eleven years ago, but a 
trained miner, equipped by theory and 





practice to recognize earth’s treasure-houses 
when he saw them. He did not stumble 
upon a fortune by chance; he earned it by 
a quarter of a lifetime of solid work, intel- 
ligently directed to a single end. 

When wealth came to W. S. Stratton it 
worked no change in his nature. He con- 
tinued to live in primitive simplicity, and 
while he took no more three-hundred-mile 
walks, having better uses for his time, he 
traveled by preference in a second-class 
tourist-car. He never forgot that he had 
been a workman, nor felt any inclination 
to say that God had bestowed upon 
certain holders of property the right to 
regulate the relations between labor and 
capital. When he joined the Carpenters’ 
Union last year he remarked: ‘‘I was a 
carpenter myself once, and know what it 
is to work for a dollar a day and often 
couldn't even get that. I am spending 
fifty thousand dollars a month developing 
mining-property from which I will not take 
out a cent in ore until the full value of 
the territory is explored, and every cent 
of that money goes to union labor.’* He 
added that he was paying wages of from 
three to five dollars a day when he could 
hire men for half those rates, but that he 
did not think it ‘‘right for a former work- 
ingman to take advantage of the necessities 
of his fellow men.”’ 

An interesting side-light was thrown 
upon Mr. Stratton’s character by an ex- 
perience of Wharton Barker in the campaign 
of 1896. At that time Stratton, whose 
political development has epitomized that 
of Colorado, was an enthusiastic partisan 
of free silver and Bryan. Mr. Barker 
wanted some help from him for his Phila- 
delphia paper, the ‘‘ American, *’ which was 
vigorously at work on the same side. Strat- 
ton said: ‘‘Mr. Barker, Iam a rich man. 
Richer than ever hoped to be. I have an 
immense income. Now, before I speak about 
contributing to your cause, I would like to 
know your ideas on the income tax.’’ 

Mr. Barker hesitated. He was reluctant 
to offend a man of whom he was asking a 
favor, but at last he said with determina- 
tion: ‘‘Well, Mr. Stratton, for my part 
I have never seen why the rich man 
should not pay his taxes as well as the poor 
man.”’ 

‘‘That’s right, Mr. Barker,’’ responded 
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the man who couldn’t keep track of his 
money. ‘‘Here is my check for five thou- 
sand dollars. If you need more, call on me.”’ 

Mr. Stratton not fond of beggars. 
They swarm around him like mosquitos, 
and last year they drove him out of Color- 
ado Springs. He makes it a rule to dis- 
regard their importunities, whether in the 
form of begging-letters or of personal 
appeals, but he is a lavish giver in his own 


is 


way. He gives secretly, as a rule—a 
habit that may be attributed either to 


modesty or to a desire to protect himself 
against the attacks of mendicants, or both. 
The Masonic lodge at Colorado Springs has 
distributed gifts for him toa large amount. 
Of the two millions and a half drawn in 
profits from the ‘‘Independence’’ mine 
down to 1899, charity is believed to have 
absorbed half a million. A millionaire 
with philanthropic impulses is naturally 
expected to found a college. Mr. Stratton 


had that ambition, but then he reflected 
that colleges bred lawyers, and he re- 


frained. He has a prejudice against the 
legal profession. It is commonly called 
one of his eccentricities, but it may be re- 
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membered that John Locke had the same 
prejudice, and would not allow a lawyer 
in the Carolinas. 

Stratton never forgets an early favor. 
In the days when Senator Tabor was rich 
and Stratton poor, Tabor advanced a little 
money to the struggling carpenter. Later, 
when Tabor was sliding down the greased 
slopes of bankruptcy, he found that de- 
posit of good-will the best investment he 
had left. Stratton helped him repeatedly, 
and after Tabor’s death, when his darling, 
the ‘‘Matchless Mine,’’ to which he had 
clung to his dying gasp, was about to be 
furnished the 
money to save and develop it. 

Winfield S. Stratton is not a very rich 
man as modern millionaries go. He has a 
trifle of fifteen millions or 
above ground. But that is a matter of 
small importance to him. He is a miner 
for the love of it, and if he can develop a 
greater Johannesburg at Cripple Creek the 
joy of the achievement will be reward 
enough for him, whether he merely pays 
or becomes a billionaire in the 


lost to his widow, Stratton 
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process. 
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By EDWIN LEFEVRE 


OR every investor in securities there are 

a hundred speculators; for every man 

who carefully calculates the value of a 
stock, and buys and locks his purchase in 
his strong box, content with the income 
which his investment yields him, there are 
a thousand who will buy with the hope of 
selling soon after at a profit. That is 
stock-gambling, which is no worse than 
any other form of gambling, though it is 
more insidious, since it masquerades as a 
legitimate business. It gratifies the craving 
of the gamester; it appeals to a man’s 
reason, to his knowledge of human nature, 
to his ability to read commercial, agricul- 
tural and political conditions; it induces 
visions of easily acquired wealth. Men who 
speculate therefore excuse themselves vari- 
ously. But the real reason is one. All 
that money means to-day, under existing 
conditions of society, to the millions of 
Americans for whom success is spelt not 
with the alphabet of worthy deeds but 
with dollar-marks, makes greed- 


every 


stricken man in this land either an actual 
or a potential stock-gambler who has 
thrilled with golden visions and built imag- 
inary mansions and sailed imaginary yachts 
or while read- 
ing the newspaper-accounts of some 
Wall Street deal. To all such the 
of James Robert Keene means much. 
is the high priest of the ticker. 

The position which Mr. Keene occupies is 
not unique. The difference between him 
and others is merely one of degree; though 
that, after all, is everything. All generals 
are soldiers, but all soldiers are not 
erals. Keene is a stock-gambler, but he is 
the greatest that everlived. Others to him 
are as raw recruits to Von Moltke. And, 
because he has, in superlative degree, the 
qualities that go to make great leaders, he 
is not called a gambler in stocks, but 
‘‘manipulator’’ of them. He not 
bet on price-fluctuations; he makes them. 
To him the stock-market is a battle-field, 
and brokers are his soldiers; his bullets are 
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dollars; the ticker is his telescope, which 
shows him how his attack or his defense 
is being met. Because of his consummate 
skill he is feared; because of his success he 
is envied; because of his trade he is dis- 
liked. You must remember that what 
means success to the stock-manipulator 
necessarily means disaster to some one else. 
Once upon a time, not far distant, people 
spoke with awe of Mr. Keene, and eagerly 
sought for knowledge of his intended move- 
ments. The publication of his views has 
on occasion started bull markets or checked 
them. Since Mr. McKinley's election for 
the second time to the presidency of the 
United States Mr. Keene’s market position 
has been, as it were, fixed. He was for- 
merly the leader of the unattached soldiers 
of fortune of Wall Street. He fought only 
on one side—that of James R. Keene—and 
his only allies were natural conditions. It 
was as a bear leader that he won his great- 
est battles. He was irresistible, not only 
because of his wonderful skill as an operator 
but because he was fettered by no financial 
schemes, committed to no one side of the 
market by the exigencies of the business 
of manufacturing securities to unload on 
the public. He studied conditions and 
judged values accordingly. And,once con- 
vinced that he read the signs correctly, he 
would act, deterred by nothing, overawed 
by no one. He was as safe to the under- 
writing syndicates and the belated pools as 
a famished Bengal tiger turned loose in a 
circus tent fullof children. It was because 
of his prowess as a bear leader and his re- 
markable ability as a manipulator of stocks 
that Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, after hesitat- 
ing a long month, finally decided it was 
the wisest thing he could do to entrust the 
market manipulation of the shares of the 
United States Steel Corporation to Mr. 
Keene. The bears, left leaderless, said 
bitter things of Mr. Keene for becoming a 
mercenary soldier. He was as adroit as 
ever, fearless as of yore; placed in com- 
mand of a battalion of billions, he accom- 
plished wonders, .but he was none the 
less a mercenary. His reward, in dollars, 
was magnificent, but it killed his pictur- 
esqueness. In having the courage of Mr. 
Morgan’s convictions Mr. Keene committed 
the crime of being uncharacteristic. Time 
and again, in the past, five hundred mil- 
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lions of dollars had wondered apprehen- 
sively what Keene meant to do next. Be- 
fore he lost his market independence it was 
as though the ‘‘Oregon’’ and her crew, 
convoying a fleet of gold-laden ships, 
felt not altogether safe for all of her thir- 
teen-inch guns, because a little torpedo- 
boat was in sight, commanded by a man 
slippery, resourceful, fearless, who might 
capture one of the treasure-ships and sink 
the others right under the ‘‘Oregon’s’’ 
nose. 

To the average layman the art and 
science of stock-manipulation means little; 
to the professional it means everything. 
It consists in leading the stock-market 
horse—otherwise the public—to water, and 
making him drink; or, as the case might 
be, in making the public believe the securi- 
ties it holds are worthless and about to sell 
on that basis. Mostly the manipulation is 
on the bull, or upward, side. There are 
wholesale dealers in securities, as in leather 
or dry-goods or pig-iron or patent medi- 
cines. To sell their goods they must ad- 
vertise. They have to find buyers,to de- 
velopamarket. The Wall Street merchant 
uses the newspapers to a certain extent. 
Some people read an ‘‘ad.,’’ and buy forth- 
with. Others must be reasoned with, 
coaxed, cajoled artistically. The Wall 
Street’ merchant appeals to investors by 
means of statistics, and lets the most per- 
suasive ‘‘drummer’’ of all—the ticker— 
talk to speculators. As a matter of fact, 
stocks never go up; they are put up. 
That is, widespread recognition of real val- 
ues is necessarily so gradual that, left to 
itself, the best stock in the world would ap- 
preciate imperceptibly—certainly far too 
slowly to pay underwriting syndicates or 
pools. But, by means of various devices, 
a stock is made active; it is made to rise; 
its market behavior must be such as to make 
quivering stock-gamblers demand explana- 
tions; and such explanations must be 
written by the ticker on the tape that those 
who read may run—to buy. Manipulation 
is, in other words, advertising. To be 
very successful at it calls for a rare combina- 
tion of high abilities—financial fearlessness, 
profound knowiedge of human nature and 
of the curious psychology of stock-gam- 
blers, the ability to read accurately basic 
conditions, the possession of sources of 
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correct and, above all, prompt information 
on matters affecting stock-values or public 
sentiment, lightning perceptions, familiar- 
ity with technical stock-market processes, 


well-trained subordinates and _ trusty 
brokers, untiring vigilance, much money 
and more credit and the _heartlessness 
of those great generals who never count 
their dead. All these Mr. Keene pos- 


sesses as no other man who ever operated 
on the New York Stock Exchange. He 
never has been a manufacturer of securi- 
ties. He has merely bought or sold them 
and induced others to sell or buy. He cares 
not a jot for the past 
or the future of the 
companies in whose 
stocks he happens to 
be ‘*trading,’’ but he 
sares everything for 
the present and for 
the stocks. He is 
essentially a specula- 
tor. He will leave 
many millions to his 
family, but not his 
name to a_ railway 
system. And because 
he manipulated the 
stocks of the Steel 
Trust during the great 
boom of 1901, and 
helped to make the 
richest and most 
‘*practical’’ nation in 
the world go stock- 
mad, paving the way 
for conditions whose 
final influence on that 
nation’s life are not yet fully appreciated, 
he must remain one of the conspicuous 
figures of that momentous period of our 
financial history. ; 

A man past sixty; tall, slender, with a 
marvelously well-shaped head; hair and 
beard half gray; bushy eye-brows; fierce, 
feline eyes—cold, with a curious menacing 
look or gleaming with sardonic humor— 
made restless as a caged tiger by the wear 
and tear of a lifetime of stock-gambling, 
yet with nerves of steel; cynical in his 
views of men’s motives; possessing a lit- 
erary style of remarkable lucidity and dis- 
tinction, yet habitually overstrong of 
spoken language; a man of culture, yet a 
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crony of race-track habitués; coldly calcu- 
lating as a Talleyrand, yet impulsive as a 
school-girl; a surpassingly keen judge of 
security-values, yet often an investor in 
worthless shares; possessing the great gift 
of patience in his campaigns, yet the most 
dashing operator in Wall Street’s history; 
a Von Moltke and Phil Sheridan in one; 
extravagantly generous with some who serve 
him, and incredibly insensible to gratitude 
with others; often distrustful of disinter- 
ested friends, and as often victimized by not 
over-plausible adventurers; full of contra- 
dictions as of abilities—such is James R. 
Keene. His most 
characteristic attitude 
is standing by the 
ticker, one elbow 
leaning on a corner 
of the high ticker- 
stand, his cheek rest- 
ing against his closed 
fist, his eyes fastened 
on the narrow paper 
ribbon that tells the 


story of a ‘‘Keene 
market.’’ He stands 
there immobile, his 


heart-beats attuned to 
the clicks of the tick- 
er, his 
scrutiny of the tape 
only long enough to 
send an order to a 
lieutenant, buying 
here, selling there, 
playing a scientific 
game of chess with his 
invariable opponent— 
human greed. He wins often for the same 
reason that prompts his sardonic jests: he 
knows to a nicety how men’s pocketbooks 
color men’s thoughts. He plays on their 
cupidity as on a harp; he makes them fear 
despondently or thrill with joyous anticipa- 
tion, remaining himse!f unmoved, vigilant, 
intent on the game, achieving his effects by 
the intuition of genius and the wisdom of 
experience, all head and no heart—through- 
out the master artist of the stock-market. 

Mr. Keene was born in England sixty 
odd years ago, but came to this country at 
an early age. His health was impaired by 
overstudy, and he went to California when 
twelve yearsold. At fifteen he was ‘‘grown 
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up’’ mentally, and already was known as ¢ 
hustler. He became a farmer, a cow-boy, 
a government ‘‘mule-puncher,’’ a news- 
paper-reporter and -proprietor,and a mining 
man on the Comstock Lode. He left Vir- 
ginia City, Nevada, with ten thousand dol- 
lars, went to San Francisco, speculated in 
mining stocks, made one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars in a few months, and then 
lost every penny, and ran into debt. Two 
bitter years followed, and then his credi- 
tors—wise men—allowed him to join the 
Mining Exchange. Before long he was 
the leading mining-stock broker in San 
Francisco. In time he became president 
of the Mining Exchange, and a million- 
aire. On the coast they still talk of Jim 
Keene's exploits. 

He came east, in 1876, on his way to 
Europe, his health being delicate. He kept 
his eyes open on his trip. By so doing 
he became a bear on the situation, and sold 
short ten thousand shares of New York 
Central at one hundred and ten. It was 
his first deal on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and netted him a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars. Hedid not go to Europe, but 
remained in Wall Street. That summer he 
became a bull, and bought huge amounts 
of low-priced stocks. Wall Street pre- 
dicted the usual fate for the plunger from 
the Pacific Coast. It was only a matter of 
time. Soit was. In two years he made 
nine million dollars. 

He speculated daringly, with varying 
success. He failed when he began to specu- 
late in wheat. From taking a mere ‘‘flyer,’’ 
advised by Rufus Hatch, he got deeper 
into the mire of a wheat-corner, joined a 
pool, was betrayed by associates and by 
brokers, and lost millions. Other market 
ventures proved unsuccessful, and fifteen 
years ago James R. Keene found himself 
not only penniless but a couple of millions 
in debt. But his ability as a remarkable 
operator was recognized. Given another 
chance, Mr. Keene would resume his proper 
place. The opportunity came when Mr. 
Havemeyer placed the manipulation of the 
Sugar Trust sharesin hishands. The stock 
had never established itself as a speculative 
favorite. Mr. Keene made it that, and 
marketed much of it. It placed him on 
his feet, financially, and from then on he 
became a power in the street, a free lance, 
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the greatest market strategist living. He 
‘‘swung’’ a line of stocks as an individual 
greater than many a pool cared to handle. 
He operated now on the bull, now on the 
bear, side. His deals, his management of 
pools, his campaigns, became thrilling 
chapters of Wall Street history.. Among 
the financial giants he was _ unpopu- 
lar. His friends were many; his enemies 
few, but millionaires. He has openly 
charged them with treachery, with at- 
tempts to deceive him, to unload on him 
on the sly. They have retorted by saying 
he was not to be trusted; but they could 
hurt him, and he, more than once, has 
knocked the plans of financial cliques into 
a cocked hat. He not only always was an 
amazingly clear-sighted reader of basic and 
technical market-conditions, but he has 
had a courage bordering on recklessness, 
and withal the ability to reverse his position 
and change his plan of campaign in the 
twinkling of an eye. An analysis of his 
strategy, of his campaigns, his methods, 
his devices, would fill a book. 

After Mr. McKinley’s reelection, in 
1900, the great powers of finance were 
united in a common cause—the advancing 
of security prices and the marketing of 
some hundreds of millions of stocks. The 
great boom started. It halted, because the 
iron-trade was on the verge of competition 
and collapse. Mr. Morgan, in self-defence, 
formed the United States Steel Corporation. 
The capital stock of the mammoth trust 
exceeded a billion dollars. Mr. Morgan 
could finance it, but the market manipula- 
tion of the shares presented new problems. 
They were highly vulnerable. Mr. Morgan 
had no recourse but to entrust the manipu- 
lation, against his will it was gossiped, to 
Mr. Keene. 

Mr. Keene’s work in the United States 
Steel stocks was marvelous. It was the 
greatest work of his lifetime; not the most 
picturesque, nor, possibly, the most capti- 
vating, but certainly the most important. 
Imagine a Napoleon, after commanding a 
brigade for years, being placed in command 
of a huge army. Mr. Keene could now go 
ahead, backed not only by his genius and his 
own resources but by practically unlimited 
capital. It was the most remarkable ma- 
nipulation that ever has been, and perhaps 
ever will be, witnessed in Wall Street. Mr. 








Keene developed a market for the new 
and unseasoned securities which enabled 
the syndicate to sell some seven hundred 
and fifty thousand shares in a few weeks! 
The story of the boom can not be told in 
the limits of a magazine article. Wall 
Street knows what Mr. Keene accomplished, 
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and has heard of the great fortune that re- 
warded him. But it regrets that Mr. Keene, 
in his old age, is no longer the free and 
dashing leader, the idol of the professional 
speculators. He has become a conserva- 
tive. It is what the mob never forgives 
old age for. 


N JOHNSON. 


3¥Y HENRY GEORGE, JR 


oa no man in American public 
life presents so many sides as does 
Tom Loftin Johnson, mayor of Cleveland, 
and Democratic leader in the state of Ohio. 
A Kentuckian by birth and an Ohioan by 
adoption, he is a Wall Street man by recent 
business associations, and an exponent of 
the most radical phase of the western anti- 
trust sentiment. His 
father, a southern 
planter, lost every 
thing in the Civil 
War; and Tom, be- 
ginning as an office- 
boy, worked himself 
up into the million- 
aire class through his 
own genius and the 
utilization of patents, 
tariff and internal tax 
ation privileges, fran- 
chises and land specu- 
lation. But, though 
rich, and by these 
means, he stands in the 
van of the movement 
opposing the private 
possession of all gov- 
ernmental privileges 
whatsoever. He is not 
a silver advocate, and 
in 1896, in 1900, and 
at the Ohio Democrat- 
ic convention this September he declared 
himself against the coinage of silverat sixteen 
to one; but he heartily supported Bryan in 
both campaigns, and in the state conven- 
tion, which he controlled, caused the unan- 
imous endorsement of the Kansas City plat- 
form. No street-railroad magnate ever 
showed more keenness for public franchises, 
yet to-day he is bitterly denounced by the 
railroad and other public-service corpora- 
tions as the ablest man in the public-owner- 
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ship movement. He is a monopolist who 
is spending his wealth to destroy the sources 
of monopoly. He is a hard-headed, practi- 
cal, mechanical genius; but no man has 
more sentiment in his nature, and none 
will go to greater lengths for an idea. 
He is a fat man, and delights in a big easy 
chair; but no one will be up quicker for 
the fray, and his 
physical endurance is 
amazing. His life has 
been made up of strife, 
and some of his latest 
struggles have in- 
volved his material as 
well as his political 
fortune; yet he can 
sink down almost any- 
where, and fall asleep 
as peacefully as a 
babe. He is not a 
scholar—indeed, he 
has not had a year’s 
schooling in his life— 
but he has read, with 
quick appreciation, 
many of the great 
books of the English 
language, and his 
judgment in law, 
especially corporation 
law, is remarkably 
shrewd and sound. 
Mr. ex-Mayor John Farley, of Cleveland, 
is reported to have said of Mayor Johnson, 
while passing the city hall in that city 
with some of Johnson’s political enemies: 
‘*That duck, in the building over there, 
will have a new scheme against you fellows 
every six months, and he'll win.’’ Farley 
is politically opposed to Johnson, but he gave 
testimony to the latter's resourcefulness. 
The Farley statement was reported to 
the Mayor. He smiled and said: ‘‘The 
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secret of my schemes, which some people 
do not seem to understand, is that I am not 
making pretenses, but am trying to accom- 
plish real results. Moreover, the ordinary 
game is played in secrecy. I make a 
practice of telling the public just what I 
propose to do and how I propose to do it. 
I play the game with the cards face up. 
They have never done that, and cannot under- 
stand it, and they stand back waiting for 
some new move on my part.’ And then he 
laughed like a big boy at some school-prank. 

But, of course, this does not explain the 
whole matter. The truth is that Tom L. 
Johnson is mentally and physically a sin- 
gular compound. First of all he is highly 
adaptable. He does not spend much time 
in trying to make a situation. He drops 
down into it, and applies himself to get- 
ting the most out of it. The brain that 
has invented a street-car fare-box and a 
turntable, that invented the Johnson girder- 
rail so largely used in our American cities, 
that has devised short methods of keeping 
books, and a hundred new ways of adjust- 
ing things in and about his fine Cleveland 
home, adapts itself with readiness to its 
public relations, for instance, in working 
through the difficulties of a city budget or 
drawing up a plan for the public acquisi- 
tion of street-railroad plants without public 
expenditure. 

Speaking one day of this ability to adapt 
means to ends, he said that he had friends 
who could, if given time, make a better 
selection of men for a given purpose, but 
that he excelled in the amount and quality 
of work he could get out of the first men 
that might come along a street. He did 
not attempt to explain the source of this 
power, but those close to him would say 
that it was due to an understanding of 
human nature and to personal magnetism. 
The non-analytical would say that ‘‘Tom 
Johnson’s smile is what moves men,’’ and 
certainly the quick eyes and the round, 
beaming, clean-shaven face have something 
fascinating about them, especially when a 
smile parts the lips, and shows two even 
rows of white teeth. With brains, energy 
and that smile, Cleveland’s mayor has 
worked his way through the most intricate 
business and political situations. And to 


good-nature he brings the reenforcement of 
philosophy. 


‘*Molasses catches more flies 
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than vinegar’’ is an aphorism he proves in 
daily practice, in the largest as well as the 
most trivial affairs. 

But if he smiles, he is always on the 
alert. A striking illustration was given 
once when he was conducting the sale of 
large street-railroad interests. All the 
parties to the sale or their representatives 
were locked in a room. Mr. Johnson and 
one or two others sat at one side of a long 
table, and several representatives of the 
purchasers faced them on the other side. 
Stocks, bonds and certified checks, having 
a value up in the tens of millions, were 
piled up on either side of the table, ready 
for a change of hands. One of the John- 
son party wanted to whisper something to 
his chief, but the latter would not turn his 
head. He said aloud: ‘‘The stakes in 
this game are too big for me to turn my 
head. I wouldn’t trust those fellows across 
the table there further than I could see 
them.’’ If there was any displeasure at 
this announcement of suspicion, the magic 
beam with which it was accompanied drove 
resentment away, and all laughed. But 
although the transaction occupied several 
hours, Mr. Johnson never relaxed his vigi- 
lance until the last formality had been com- 
plied with and the final paper transferred. 

Another element in Tom L. Johnson’s 
magnetism is his audacity. He showed this 
early in his business career. He and his 
young and very able brother, Albert L. 
Johnson, who died a year ago, began their 
street-railroad operations in Cleveland 
against the redoubtable Marcus A. Hanna, 
the street-railroad king, with four second- 
hand cars and eighteen mules. They 
wedged their way into the heart of the 
town and then over to the other side, giv- 
ing for five cents a ride that had before cost 
twenty-five; raising the employee’s wages 
very materially, and introducing electric lo- 
comotion and a variety of conveniences. 

But striking as his dash and audacity 
may have appeared in business affairs, they 
became positively startling when he entered 
politics, and applied them there. His first 
campaign was for Congress, in the middle 
eighties. At the beginning he was noth- 
ing of a speaker—indeed, he suffered from 
stage-fright —but when his second campaign 
had begun he had reached the challenging 
stage. His opponent was Mr. Burton, who 








is chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee in the present House. Mr. Burton 
is a lawyer of experience, and a smooth 
and polished speaker, but, perhaps, he 
feared Johnson’s boldness and quick re- 
torts. At any rate he refused to debate 
with him, explaining that some of John- 
son's followers would pack the hall. John- 
son replied that admission should be only 
by ticket, and that Burton could have all the 
tickets. But the latter would not debate. 

This audacity in Mr. Johnson proceeds 
partly from natural strength and virility, 
but largely from the thorough belief in all- 
embracing principles. He is in no sense 
an opportunist. On the contrary every- 
thing he does is consistent with a philos- 
ophy that he ever keeps before him. With 
his natural frankness he has repeatedly told 
how his early success in money-getting had 
awakened his ambition to large 
riches. So inviting was the dream, and 
such were the methods he saw practiced 
about him, that the standard of business 
morality to adopt for success seemed to be 
limited only by what was necessary to keep 
out of jail. But, in 1885, when he was a 
young man of thirty-one, and in the flush 
of his dream, he became interested in the 
social and political philosophy that teaches 
the destruction of all government-made 
and government-fostered privileges. He 
saw at a glance that this would strike at 
the vitals of his riches; that it involved 
the public ownership and operation of 
street-railroads and all other public utili- 
ties; that it would abolish patents; that it 
would repeal the tariff and other kinds of 
taxation burdening production, and that it 
would destroy all forms of land speculation 
by absorbing, through taxation and for the 
public use, all the value of land exclusive 
of, and without regard to, improvements. 
He saw clearly that to espouse this cause 
he must work to destroy the seed of great 
fortunes, but he espoused it. He an- 
nounced that his chief aim in life would 
thereafter be to promote this philosophy, 
and that he would spend his fortune to that 
end. Soon thereafter he made a speech in 
Cooper Union, New York, advocating the 
abolition of the patent laws and the public 
ownership and operation of public utilities. 
Subsequently he ran for Congress as an ab- 
solute free-trader and single-tax advocate. 


possess 
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Later still he made a spirited fight in Con- 
gress to have the Wilson tariff bill place 
steel rails on the free list, although he was 
the inventor of the Johnson girder-rail, 
which was being used generally by street- 
raidroads through the country, and which 
was being manufactured principally by a 
corporation named after him, and in which 
he had a large pecuniary interest: the 
Johnson Company. 

‘‘Three-cent Tom,’’ ‘‘Circus Tom,’ 
‘‘Demagogue Tom,’’—these are some of 
his enemies’ terms of scorn and derision. 
He smiles when he hears them, but he 
never relaxes his grip. With all his natural 
humor—and he laughs as heartily when 
the joke turns on himself as when it applies 
to another—he sees too much of tragedy in 
present social conditions to relax his labors 
or lose heart. It is this that explains why 
he is in politics; why he became mayor 
of Cleveland; why he is now conducting a 
state campaign for the election of a brilliant 
young Congregational clergyman, Rev. 
Herbert S. Bigelow, to the office of secre- 
tary of state; why he has been fighting 
against railroad rings, politicians and courts 
to establish a three-cent-fare street-railroad 
system, with early municipal ownership 
and operation; why he has been trying, 
against the combined opposition of vested 
interests, to equalize taxation, and make 
the public-service monopolies bear their 
lawful burden; why he has gone go far 
beyond the seeming necessities of immedi- 
ate political exigencies as to announce him- 
self a free-trader who would abolish custom- 
houses, and a trust-reformer who would 
take from the trusts every particle of gov- 
ernmental privilege, and iet them take 
their chances in free competition with 
others. It is not for pomp or power, “but 
for the progress of what he conceives to 
be the cause of equal rights, that he labors. 


, , 


Nor does he dodge or palter about it. He 
calls it, for short, the single tax. And 


just before commencing the speaking-tour, 
of Ohio, in his circus-tent early this Sep- 
tember, he made this public announcement 
relative to his work for the realization of 
the single-tax philosophy: ‘‘I want every- 
body who takes any interest in me to know 
that this is the end to which all of my politi- 
cal efforts are bent, and I would not swerve 
from this purpose for any office on earth.”’ 
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FERDINAND WILLIAM ROEBLING. 


By CHARLES W. PRICE. 


seer is a name that occupies a 

position of the first rank in engineer- 
ing and industrial circles of the United 
States. It is now ably upheld by the 
quiet, unassuming man at the head of the 
great house at Trenton. Mr. Ferdinand 
W. Roebling is one of the four sons of Mr. 
John A. Roebling, the founder of the 
house that bears his full name in its title. 
About the close of the Civil War, Mr. 
Roebling, having taken the chemical de- 
gree in the Polytechnic College of Phila- 
delphia, assumed the general management 
of the John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, at 
Trenton, New Jersey, and has conducted its 
atfairs with ability and success to the pres- 
ent day. Besides, he is an active director 
in some twenty other important corpora- 
tions. His company is the largest of its 
kind in the world, its product consisting 
of iron, steel, copper and brass wire, wire 
rope, electric cables and modern wire 
goods. It has for many years been closely 
connected, either through building entirely 
or furnishing material, with the great 
suspension bridges of the United States, 
and is now engaged in building the cables 
for the new East River suspension bridge, 
New York. The magnificent New York 
and Brooklyn bridge, considered the most 
impressively beautiful bridge in the world, 
is a monument to its designer, Mr. John 
A. Roebling, who suggested and developed 
this daring engineering feat. He gave his 
life to it at the beginning of the actual con- 
struction in 1869, and the bridge was com- 
pleted under the charge of his son, Colonel 
Washington A. Roebling, the oldest brother 
of Ferdinand, thirteen years later. 

It is an interesting fact that under Mr. 
F. W. Roebling’s management the amount 
of telegraph-wire turned out by his house 
is such that he can make five railroad-trips 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, each by a 
different route, and never lose sight of the 
product of his own genius and industry 
strung on the myriad poles alongside of 
the parallels of steel over which rolls the 
commerce of our mighty country. The 
submarine cables connecting America and 
Europe carry copper conductors turned out 
at the Trenton works, and enough wire is 


manufactured here each day, of all kinds, 
to reach twice around the world. The 
disposition of such a vast output calls for 
extensive commercial arrangements in all 
parts of the United States and abroad, all 
of which, in addition to the manufacturing 
side, are under the direct management of 
Mr. Roebling from his business office in the 
capital of the state of New Jersey. 

Mr. Roebling was one of the first to ap- 
preciate the importance of electrical devel- 
opment, and outside of the branch of his 
Trenton manufacture which enters into the 
electrical field—that of electrical conduct- 
ors now being the largest part of the pro- 
duct—he became an active director in a 
number of electrical and allied manufactur- 
ing companies, until he is to-day responsi- 
bly identified with concerns engaged 
purely in manufacturing, which furnish em- 
ployment for over twelve thousand work- 
ing people, and which have an output of 
upward of thirty million dollars annually. 
When Mr. Roebling assumed charge of his 
Trenton house, the total annual output did 
not exceed two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. To-day it averages each year fuily 
fifteen million dollars. In addition to his 
manufacturing interests, Mr. Roebling is an 
influential director in a number of electric- 
railway and electric-lighting companies, 
banks, insurance and water companies. 
Mr. Roebling was not born poor—he was 
not a member of that class of young Ameri- 
cans whose every faculty must be exerted 
to achieve distinction through the stimulat- 
ing friction of battling with difficulties. 
He began life with wealth at his disposal, 
but, instead of permitting it to be a handi- 
cap, he has become eminent among his fel- 
low men,and greatly advanced the interests 
entrusted to him. Unproductive idle- 
ness, so often the accompaniment of inde- 
pendent means, found no assignment in 
his plan of life. 

At the age of sixty, Mr. Roebling looks 
ten years younger, and is a devotee of 
open-air exercise, spending a portion of 
each year in duck-shooting and outdoor 
sports. He is president of the board of 
trustees of the public library of Trenton, 
and is the possessor of a fine library of 
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technical books, covering a wide range of 
subjects, which he often consults. He has 
also collected a particularly fine lot of 
books on ceramics and decorative ware, a 
study naturally suggested by the position 
of Trenton as the center of the pottery 
industry of the United States. 

By nature quiet and unassuming, he pos- 
sesses many strong qualities. The loyalty 
and affection of employees is shown by the 
fact that during the thirty-eight years of 
his stewardship at Trenton but one dis- 
agreement has occurred, and that a small 
strike in a minor department, and for a 
short period only. There has grown up 
around him family 
after family of indus- 
trious, skilled arti- 
sans, in several in- 
stances three gener- 
ations being in the 
employ of his com- 
pany. 

Mr. Roebling has 
always taken partic- 
ular pride in the fact 
that so many of his 
staff and so many 
workmen have been 
with him for a long 
period. The twenty- 
fifth anniversary of 
Mr. Henry L. 
Shippy’s connection 
with the house in 
a responsible capa- 
city was made the 
occasion of a_ban- 
quet in New York and the presentation to 
him of a magnificent silver service, Mr. 
Roebling presiding and making the presen- 
tation speech with deep feeling and cordial, 
simple eloquence. 

It is a singular thing, for a man of his 
vast interests, stretching to all parts of the 
world, that he has never crossed the ocean. 
Probably there is no other man in the 
United States, possessing interests, offices 
and warehouses at all the chief commercial 
centers of the world, who has never gone 
abroad. One characteristic of Mr. Roeb- 
ling, which was also possessed by his father 
and by his brothers, is that of investigat- 
ing before believing, taking nothing for 
granted. He is not exactly skeptical. but 
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the bent of mind that made him a devoted 
student of chemistry makes him require 
the test of absolute personal knowledge 
before the acceptance of statements as 
facts. 

Mr. Roebling is a quiet, thoughtful man, 
thorough master of every essential detail of 
his large manufacturing interests, yet find- 
ing time to keep in touch with the com- 
merce of the world through his various 
established offices in all the foreign capitals. 
He is a capable, conscientious and genuine 
captain of industry, conservative, yet keenly 
awake to every improvement for advancing 
along progressive lines the industries that 
have fallen to his 
management; and, 
while possessed of 
much wealth, is un- 
ceasing in attention 
to the proper con- 
duct of his various 
companies. 

Just how much 
the history of the 
imperial commercial 
growth of the United 
States of America is 
indebted to men of 
the character and en- 
ergy possessed by 
Mr. Roebling would 
be hard to estimate. 
They are productive 
statesmen. They are 
the men who make 
two blades of grass 
grow where one was 
before. From the industrial empire 
which each erects goes out encourage- 
ment and employment, and_ influences 
of thrift and education and right liv- 
ing that make for American citizenship 


5 


—the best citizenship the world has ever 
known. 

Mr. Roebling, in his quiet, earnest, 
yet progressive, every-day life, develop- 
ing the interests of his companies, and giv- 
ing increasing employment and advantages 
to thousands and tens of thousands, has 
erected a monument to himself and his 
character as noble and imperishable as any 
of the great engineering achievements with 
which the name of his family has been 
identified. 





THE TRAGEDY OF THE CIPHER-CODE. 


By ELLIOTT FLOWER. 


HEN it wassettled that Mrs. Edward 
Coakley and her daughters, Bella, 
Florence and Cora Coakley, were to go 
abroad for three or four months, it seemed 
the most natural thing in the world to get 
up a cipher-code in order that they might 
communicate with Mr. Edward Coakley, 
by cable, at a minimum expense. 

‘*They all do it,’’ explained Mrs. Coak- 
ley. ‘‘When Mrs. Barrett went abroad she 
arranged a cipher-code with her husband, 
and she told me it saved her almost enough 
to buy a new gown in Paris. Every time 
she cabled him #he made a clear profit of 
from one to ten dollars, and you know that 
mounts up rapidly. She said that if she 
had only cabled him a few more times she 
would have made enough to buy another 
hat.”’ 

This method of reasoning made Mr. 
Coakley look dubious, but he acquiesced in 
the cipher-code plan. 

‘*We'll have the code,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
if you’re going to figure that you make 
money every time you use the cable, per- 
haps I’d better go into voluntary bank- 
ruptcy right now.”’ 

‘*T’ll save something every time I use the 
code, won’t I?’’ demanded Mrs. Coakley. 
‘‘And a penny saved is a penny earned, 
isn’t it?’’ 

Mr. Coakley looked still more dubious, 
but, on her promise not to try to earn any 
large sums Of money in that way, he sug- 
gested that he would buy a code-book. 

‘*Preposterous!*’ exclaimed Mrs. Coak- 
ley. ‘‘You’re the most extravagant man 
I ever knew. We'll get up a code-book 
of our own that will have just the phrases 
that we are likely to need. No business 
code-book would have them.”’ 

Mrs. Coakley was not a woman to speak 
without thought in a matter of this impor- 
tance, and it soon became apparent that 
she had a plan for a code already made. 
She produced two old spelling-books, and 
opened one of thematrandom. The lesson 
on that page had to do with feminine 
names, which seemed to her especially ap- 
propriate. 

‘*Now,’’ she said, ‘‘you devise the 
phrases necessary, aud‘! will write one 


down after each of these names. That will 
give us as fine a code as we could ask."’ 

‘‘T think,’’ remarked Mr. Coakley, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘that we’d better begin by 
arranging a code that will enable you to 
tell me where to look for things you have 
forgotten and wish to have forwarded. ’’ 

‘‘T won’t forget anything,’’ retorted 
Mrs. Coakley, with asperity. 

‘*You did the summer you went to Nar- 
ragansett Pier, and also the summer you 
went to Cape May, and likewise the time 
you made that little western trip,’’ sug- 
gested Mr. Coakley, blandly. 

Mrs. Coakley flushed indignantly, but 
her reason told her that he was right, so 
she jotted down after various names such 
phrases as: ‘‘In the linen-closet,’’ ‘‘—-—’s 
bureau or closet,’’ ‘‘In the store-room,’’ 
and ‘‘ You will find ——.”’ 

‘*The dashes,’’ she explained, ‘‘are for 
the name of a person or an article. They 
will have to be filled in when sending the 
cablegram.”’ 

‘*T quite understand,’’ replied Mr. Coak- 
ley. ‘‘And now you will have to put 
down something to indicate that you have 
changed your original plans. You always 
do change them, you know.”’ 

Mrs. Coakley bit her lip, but wrote: 
‘*Plans changed. Write me at——.’’ 

‘‘And something to show that you have 
lost your trunks,’’ continued Mr. Coakley. 
‘*You always lose a trunk, you know. 
And you always run short of money at the 
most unexpected times.”’ 

‘‘That will do, Edward,’’ said Mrs. 
Coakley, coldly. ‘‘I will finish this code 
myself, copy it in the other spelling-book, 
and leave one of the books for you. When 
I try to economize you never appreciate my 
efforts. Suppose one of the girls should 
be sick or get hurt. You would want to 
know it right away, and you wouldn't like 
to have it all written out at thirty or forty 
cents a word, either.’’ 

‘*Put it all down,’’ he answered, meekly, 
‘fand I'll study it out when the time 
comes.”’ 

He was glad to be relieved of the burden 
of devising phrases, anyway, and the cipher- 
code passed out of his mind within five 
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minutes. Nor did it recur to him for 
some time afterward. The first European 
trip is a matter of great domestic impor- 
tance, and the period immediately prece- 
ding the start is usually overcharged with 
excitement. There are so many details 
to claim attention. Then, when a man is 
left alone, there comes a sense of freedom 
that is delightful—for a very short time. 
It is quite immaterial how long he remains 
at the club or what time he gets home to 
dinner. Ina few weeks this liberty palls, 
and he would gladly exchange it for the 
restrictions of family life again; but dur- 
ing those few weeks he does not worry to 
any appreciable extent. 

Mr. Edward Coakley did not see any oc- 
casion to worry until the morning that he 
received this cablegram: ‘‘Ann Esther 
Monday Laura.”’ 

His head was not as clear as it might have 
been that morning, for which it is unneces- 
sary to give a reason, and he read the cable- 
gram over twice. 

‘‘T know Laura all right enough,’’ he 
soliloquized. ‘‘That’s Mrs. Coakley. But 
who in thunder is Ann Esther Monday, and 
how am I interested in her?’’ 

Then he suddenly remembered the code. 

‘‘But she never gave it to me!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Where is it?’’ 

The cablegram had been delivered to him 
at his office, and he straightway started 
for home. The message probably only an- 
nounced the safe arrival of the party in 
London, but he didn’t know it. So he 
made a search for the book. The cook 
and the maid had been left to keep house 
for him in his wife’s absence, and he finally 
came on the maid in the library, dusting. 

‘*Mary,’’ he said, abstractedly, ‘‘do you 
know anything about Ann Esther Mon- 
day?"’ 

The maid looked at him blankly. 

‘‘T mean,’’ he corrected, ‘‘the code- 
book. Of course, you never heard of Ann 
Esther Monday, but she—she’s in the code- 
book. Have you seen her-—I mean it?"’ 

The maid shook her head, and backed 
toward the door. 

‘*It’s a spelling-book,’’ he explained. 
‘*Mrs. Coakley has just cabled Ann Esther 
Monday, and I don’t know what it means. ’’ 

As soon as the maid could get away she 
hastened to the kitchen to talk the matter 
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over with the cook. ‘‘How can a code- 
book be a spelling-book?’’ she demanded. 

‘It can’t,’’ said the cook, decidedly. 
‘*Tt’s wan iv thim big law-books. Did ye 
niver hear iv th’ crim’nal code? He was 
flustered whin he was talkin’ to ye.”’ 

Mr. Coakley, being a lawyer, had a small 
law-library at his house, so this explana- 
tion seemed plausible; and when he reached 
home that evening the maid hastened to 
give him the criminal code of the state. 

‘*T found the code-book,’’ she said, tri- 
umphantly. 

He was able to laugh now, jor he had 
decided that the cablegram probably merely 
announced his wife’s safe arrival in London, 
and he laughed so heartily that the maid 
was troubled. She could not see the joke, 
and it seemed to her strange that the dis- 
tress of the morning should give way so 
readily to the hilarity of the evening. But 
his mind was again at ease. He had 
written a letter of inquiry and explanation, 
and he had no reason to believe that his 
wife would cable him again before the let- 
ter was received. 

As the days passed, and he heard noth- 
ing more, he became firmly convinced that 
his surmise was the correct one, and the 
whole affair passed out of his mind. Then, 
just about a week later, another cablegram 
arrived, and it was of a nature to worry 
and puzzle him more than the first, for it 
had a Paris date-line and read: ‘‘Ge- 
nevra Geneva Laura.*’ 

‘‘In Paris,’’ he muttered, as the cable- 
gram fell from his nerveless fingers. ‘*‘She 
intended to stay in London a month, and 
she’s already in Paris. What's wrong? 
renevra Geneva Geneva Genevra Geneva 
Genevra Genevra! Well, my letter—— 
But, good heavens! She’s left London and 
it won't reach her. By George! I’ve got to 
find that code-book. I must know what’s 
wrong. Genevra Geneva has an ominous 
sound.’’ 

He went home, excitedly muttering: 
‘*Geneva Genevra.’”’ 

‘‘Niver heard iv her!’’ exclaimed the 
cook, who happened to be present when he 
found the maid; ‘‘an’ if there’s anny more 
bother about shtrange women in this house 
Ill be afther givin’ warnin’. It don’t luk 
right.”" 

‘*You don’t understand, ’ 


’ 


explained Mr. 
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‘*T must find the code-book.”’ 


Coakley. 
asserted the 


‘‘T gave it to you once,’’ 
maid. ‘‘It was as big as the dictionary.’’ 

Then Mr. Coakley, in spite of his anxiety, 
took time to explain, thereby saving a 
hard-earned reputation for sanity that he 
had been in a fair way to lose. A cipher- 
code is a very dangerous thing for those 
who are not accustomed to handling it, 
and who consequently fail to use proper 
caution in quoting from it. 

After the maid and the cook had agreed 
to make a thorough search for the book, 
he hurried to a telegraph-office, and cabled 
his wife at the Paris address they had 
settled on before she left: ‘* Where is code- 
book?’’ He was too worried by this time 
to be willing to leave anything to chance. 

‘*To-morrow,’’ he told himself, ‘‘it will 
be all over, and I shall know the worst.’’ 

At the club that evening he sat apart, 
moody and abstracted, thereby creating 
comment, for he was ordinarily a most 
genial and companionable man. But he 
was sure now that there was something 
seriously wrong. Why this haste to Paris, 
otherwise? Could anything have happened 
to one of the girls? In his troubled state 
of mind, the sudden recollection that the 
Pasteur Institute was located in Paris gave 
him a shock. 

‘*To-morrow,’’ he kept saying; ‘‘to- 
morrow I shall know.’’ 

The expected cablegram came, showing 
apparently that his had been received. 
The answer read: ‘‘Della book my Stella 
Bella Stella Ella Laura.”’ 

He was dazed. He wanted to say some- 
thing, but he did not feel equal to the task. 
Then he felt that he needed sympathy, a 
comforting word, so he walked into his 
partner’s room, and stated the case to him. 

‘‘T cabled,’’ he said, ‘‘to know where 
the code-book is, and for reply I get Della 
Bella Ella and two Stellas.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ replied his partner, ‘‘which 
one of them do you suppose has it?’’ 

‘*You don’t understand,’’ he moaned. 
‘*She has given me the location of the code- 
book, but she has given it to me in cipher. 
See? The word ‘book’ appears in the 
cablegram. And I guess she has told me 


a lot of other things, too, but I don't 
know; I don’t know.’ 
He went wearily out, muttering: ‘‘Della 
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Bella Ella and two Stellas,’’ and, as he 
was still repeating this when he entered the 
smoking-room of the club, it was only 
natural that inquiries should be made. 

‘*Where are they?’’ one of the younger 
club-members asked. 

‘*Paris,’? he answered, disconsolately. 

‘*‘Then why should it worry you?’’ de- 
manded the young man. ‘‘They’re not 
coming over here, are they?’’ 

‘*That’s just the trouble,’’ he said, dis- 
mally. ‘‘I don’t know. They may be on 
their way now.’’ 

The young man retired, looking sympa- 
thetic and solemn. He did not know ex- 
actly what the trouble was, but, on general 
principles, he was sorry for Coakley. He 
would have been sorry for any man with 
such a string of names on his mind. 

For some time Mr. Coakley sat in the 
corner of the reading-room, absorbed in his 
dismal speculations, while other members 
of the club looked at him pityingly, and 
wondered. Then, as if suddenly inspired 
by a brilliant thought, he rushed out, and 
presently returned with an armful of spell- 
ing-books, which he dumped on a table, 
and began studying in a most unsystematic, 
nervous and erratic way. But it was of 
no use. He found several tables of femi- 
nine names, but it finally dawned upon his 
troubled brain that, even if he found the 
right one, he wouldn’t know the meaning 
of the words. 

He was just pushing the books away, 
with a dismal sigh, when his office-boy ap- 
peared with a cablegram. 

‘*At last !’’ he cried, joyfully. 

‘‘T hope it contains good news, old 
man,’’ remarked one of the party who had 
been quietly watching him. 

‘*Oh, it does,’’ returned Coakley, with 
some of his customary cheerfulness; ‘‘I 
know it does.’’ 

He opened it, read it, and sank back in 
his chair. 

‘*Does it?’’ asked the club-man. 

Coakley wearily passed the cablegram to 
the club-man. It read: ‘‘Florence Flor- 
ence Florence Flora Dora Cora Cora Dora 
Nora Laura.’’ 

‘*Great Scott! old man, how did this 
happen?’’ inquired the club-man, solicit- 
ously. 

‘‘T don t know,’’ he answered, weakly. 
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Drawn by William James Hurlbut. 
“**LOOKS LIKE THE ROSTER OF A GIRLS’ BOARDING-SCHOOL.'"’ 
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Several of the other members joined them, 
and they seemed so distressed and sympa- 
thetic that he brought out the other cable- 
grams and laid them all on the table. 

‘*Looks like the roster of a girls’ board- 
ing-school,’’ one of them suggested, but 
Coakley was in no humor to appreciate a 
joke. He looked reproachfully at the one 
who had spoken, and remarked simply: 
‘*Tt’s afcode.’’ Then he left. 

A member who had been doing a little 
figuring now announced that there were 
twenty-two feminine names in the cable- 
grams—four Lauras, three Florences, two 
Stellas, two Coras, two Doras, and an Ann, 
Esther, Geneva, Genevra, Della, Bella, Ella, 
Flora and Nora. 

‘*T never heard of a code like that,’’ he 
commented, ‘‘and I'll bet somebody has 
put up a joke on him.”’ 

While this seemed plausible, there was 
enough of doubt to give plenty of oppor- 
tunity for gossip, and men can gossip as 
well as women when conditions are favor- 
able. And a distracted man, with twenty- 
two feminine names cabled from London 
and Paris, certainly afforded a fine field for 
speculation, criticism and comment. 

Meanwhile Mr. Edward Coakley, des- 
pondent and worried, was greeted by the 
maid as soon as he entered his house. She 
had a book in her hand. 

‘*Ts this it?’’ she asked. 

Mr. Coakley became twenty years younger 
in a second. 

‘‘Of course it is!’’ he cried, jubilantly. 
‘*Where did you find it?’’ 

‘*In the sewing-room closet, under some 
old things that had been put away in a 
hurry,’’ answered the maid. 

Mr. Coakley retired to the library, with 
the precious book, and this was the cipher 
code that he discovered :— 


Ann. ‘‘AIl well.’’ 
Cora. ‘‘——is sick.”’ 
Caroline. ‘‘Can we spend five hundred 


dollars additional for clothes?’’ 





Della. ‘‘You will find ——.”’ 

Dora. ‘‘Not serious.’’ 

Ethel. ‘‘Is anything wrong?”’ 

Esther. ‘‘Leave for Paris oP 

Ellen. ‘‘In the linen-closet.”’ 

Ella. ‘‘In the sewing-room closet.’’ 

Florence. ‘‘Plans changed. Write me 
at . 
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Frances. ‘‘In the store-room.’”’ 

Flora. ‘‘—— has had an accident.’’ 
Genevra. ‘‘ Address next letter to ——.”’ 
Louise. ‘‘Cable one hundred dollars. 


Send four hundred dollars by mail.’ 


Madge. ‘‘Serious. Come by first boat.’’ 
Nora. ‘‘Running short of money. Send 


five hundred dollars by mail.’’ 

Stella. ‘‘—-— bureau or closet.’’ 

After a time he returned to the club, in 
his usual good spirits. 

‘*‘How about those girls,’’ he was asked. 

‘*T found them, ’’ he replied. 

‘*Found them !”’ 

‘*Yes; they were all 
book.’’ 

‘*Your form of humor,’’ they told him, 
not without some bitterness, ‘‘has more 
extraordinary phases than any described in 
the text-books.”’ 

‘‘Not phases,’’ 
phrases. ’”’ 

Then he produced the three cablegrams, 
with the translations, and submitted them 
for inspection. They were to the follow- 
ing effect :— 

‘*Ann Esther Monday Laura. ’’ 

‘*All well. Leave for Paris Monday. 


Laura.’”’ 


in the spelling- 


he corrected, ‘‘but 


‘*Genevra Geneva Laura.’’ 
‘* Address next letter to Geneva. Laura.’’ 


‘*Della book my Stella Bella Stella Ella 
Laura.”’ 

‘*You will find book in my bureau or 
closet, Bella’s bureau or closet, or the sew- 
ing-room closet. Laura.’’ 


‘*Florence Florence Florence Flora Dora 
Cora Cora Dora Nora Laura.’’ 

‘*Plans changed. Write me at Florence, 
Italy. Florence has had an accident. Not 
serious. Cora is sick. Not serious. Run- 
ning short of money. Send me five hun- 
dred dollars by mail. Laura.’’ 


‘*Tt sounds fishy, ’’ they said among them- 
selves, and he knew what they were saying. 

The next day Mrs. Edward Coakley was 
worried and puzzled by this cablegram: 
‘*No economy in ruined reputation. Burn 
code-book.”’ 

Mr. Coakley knew the message would 
worry her, but thought it only fair that it 
should. He had already done his share 


of the worrying. 








HAT peculiar circus-smell—the blended 
exhalations of animals, bruised grass, 
freshly turned earth and sawdust, so sweet 
to the nostril of the small boy—was present 
in even the dressing-tent. With it, how- 
ever, were mingled the more pungent odors 
of liniments and face- paints; and occasionally 
the acrid fumes of burnt hair drifted from 
a booth where some female bareback rider 
or trapezist was making an overhasty 
toilet. From the main tent came the dulled 
blare of bands, the crack of ring-masters’ 
whips, the trumpeting of performing ele- 
phants, cries of vendors, and ever and anon 
the rumbling applause of the multitude. 
The dressing-tent itself hummed like a 
beehive. Through the wide, curtained door- 
way leading to the big tent there flowed, 
in opposite directions, two streams of 
painted, powdered, bedizened humanity. 
The incoming performers were either flushed 
with triumph or drooping with fatigue; 
the outgoing ones were highstrung and ex: 
pectant or coldly confident. The heat in 
the stuffy dressing-rooms was certainly 
fierce, and the circus-folk remained inside 
no longer than their toilets required. Not 
so long, indeed, some worthy people might 
have thought, as here and there a sweating 
‘*artist’’ popped through a curtained aper- 
ture into the cooler area outside, and com- 
placently gave his trunks a final hitch; or, 
if it happened to be a woman, made snug 
her half-laced bodice. . 
Not far from the entrance to the main 
tent three clowns sat on a trunk, awaiting 
their call. Their eyes shone through gro- 








tesque circles of white paint with a fairly 
sinister glitter, seen thus close at hand, and 
made them look more like demons than 
boobies. On the shoulder of one of these 
men—her husband, apparently—leaned 
the Human Fly, a shapely young woman 
in lavender tights, swinging by a strap the 
strangely soled shoes in which she was 
soon to take her daring head-down walk. 
In front of this group a green, scaly, snaky 
thing writhed on the ground, as if in its 
death-throes. It was a young contortion- 
ist, limbering up for his turn, and he was 
sharply directed now and then by a word 
from an older, gloomy man in plain clothes 
who carried one arm in a sling. 

A moment later the Strong Man waddled 
by—an unsightly, abnormal creature, with 
huge knots of muscle bulging out all over 
his body, a red bull-neck, and a face yet 
purple from his recent suicidal feat of lift- 
ing twelve grown men. The Human Fly 
at once ceased her chatter, for the Strong 
Man was her cue, and listened for her call. 
It came sharp and clear an instant later, 
and she hurried away. On a bench not far 
off, and also listlessly watching the con- 
tortionist, sat two people who seemed to 
be the objects of some curiosity from the 
passing performers. They were unmistak- 
ably a part of the show, yet seemed set 
apart by something from their fellow work- 
ers. The man, who was perhaps thirty 
years old, wore a cap and a plain sack-suit 
of navy-blue. Dark hair curled around 
a studious, serious face, set with soft, in- 


telligenteyes. In one hand he carrieda whip. 
8 
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The young woman wore a dressing-cloak 
which enveloped her from head to toe. 
Yet a dimpled, sky-blue knee, occasionally 
peeping out through a fold in the cloak, 
revealed the fact that she, also, was in 
tights, like most of the other women in the 
tent. But there was this difference: the 
older, hardened women stalked boldly by 
in. an artful simulation of almost natal 
nakedness; this girl, with the fresh, young 
face, sweetly drooping lips, and crown of 
pale, waving hair, held the protecting 
garment close about her, and gave not even 
her husband’s eyes more than an accidental 


glimpse of the delicate, supple limbs 
within. 
He sat in silence, with his brow in 


thoughtful frown, and nervously nibbled 
the ends of his short mustache. Now and 
then he flicked his toe with his whip, ex- 
pressing impatience or restlessness. 

‘*Tt’s been a long time since you had 
those things on, Margaret,’ said he, finally. 
‘*How do you feel in them?’’ 

‘*As though I ought to be in bed, dear, 
if you must know,’’ she answered, with a 
little playful glance. Yet, somehow, it 
made his throat ache. 

‘*When I married you, I promised your 
mother that you should never put on another 
pair of tights or go into another cage of 
animals,’’ he continued, gloomily. 

“Yes, dear, but the promise was volun- 
tary. Mama didn’t ask for it. And she 
would release you instantly from it under 
the present circumstances. Why, if I 
were to fail you in this crisis, Frank, she 
would be the first to shame me. Ah, 
dear, much as I hate this brazen costume, I 
would willing wear it the rest of my days 
to lift this load of debt off your shoulders, 
and make sure that those horrid Germans 
in Berlin wouldn’t take our animals away 
from us, and see you smile again as you 
used to—the way you smiled, boy, the first 
day I ever saw you, sitting there in the 
cage at Hagenbeck’s, on the Midway, be- 
tween those two old moth-eaten sinners, 
Flossie. .and Jerome. You stole my heart 
that minute, you rogue, and you have never 
given it back yet.’ 

He pressed her hand, responsively, and 
smiled. 

‘‘They were two good old lions, if they 
‘*T smiled be- 


were a little rusty, ’’ said he. 
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cause the manager had told me that I would 
have to look out for my laurels, with you 
sharing that turn with me. . He was right, 
too.’’ He paused and grew grave again. 
‘*Your doing this turn with me now will 
mean two hundred dollars a week more for 


us. In fact, I couldn’t have closed with 
old Salisbury without promising that. 


But if it weren’t for my debts, Margaret 
—if it weren’t a matter of honor, no two 
hundred dollars or ten times two hundred 


ss 





would 

She put her hand endearingly over his 
lips. ‘‘Don’t I know all that, sweetheart, 
better than you?’’ 

They had joined the big show at Atlanta, 
two days before. To make this junction, 
they had come from New York, with the 
menagerie of trained animals. The animals 
had required some rest, and to-day’s was 
to be their first performance under the new 
It was, in fact, to be Mrs. 
performance under any 


management. 
Stockton’s first 
management since her marriage, five years 
before. 

‘‘Are you nervous?’’ he asked. 

She thrust a bare hand and forearm from 
beneath her cloak. ‘*Look at that! As 
steady as yours, I care say.’ 

Before he could answer, the man, who 
had been calling the performers as their 
‘turns’? came on, approached and suid, 
more respectfully than was his wont: ‘‘ Pro- 
fessor Stockton, all ready now for you, 
sir.’? Stockton smiled at the title, which 
he disliked, murmured an au revoir to his 
wife, and hastened away. 

Meanwhile, in the main tent, on a plat- 
form between the two rings, there had 
been erected with magical rapidity, after 
the Jap jugglers had retired, a circular cage 
forty feet in diameter. Leading to this 
cage, from the animal-tent, was a runway 
of steel netting, roofed over. Three min- 
utes after leaving his wife, Stockton stood 
at the mouth of this runway, just out of 
the spectators’ sight, with each hand upon 
the bushy head of a lion. Behind him 
was a fantastic and rather grewsome double 


file of lions, tigers, leopards, pumas, 
jaguars, boarhounds, poodles, terriers, a 


zebra, a donkey, and a_ baby elephant. 
At intervals assistants were posted, with 
iron rods in their hands, to preserve order. 

The band struck up a weird, uncanny 











march, shrewdly adapted to play on the 
nerves of the audience. Stockton faced to 
the front, and by a single low word of 
command set the nailed and toothed pro- 
cession in motion. Each assistant halted 
just outside the cage. The baby elephant, 
bringing up the rear, crossed the thresh- 
old; the grated door swung to behind him 
with a dismal clank, and the animal-trainer 
stood alone, like another Daniel, in the 
midst of the fierce, mismated family, with 
absolutely no weapon but the small whip in 
his hand. 

Without pause, he led the striped, spot- 
ted train three times around the cage. The 
four tawny monarchs of the jungle strode 
along at the head in dull-eyed majesty, 
with dignified, measured tread, solemnly 
oblivious to tiers of puny bipeds, called men. 
Behind the lions came a quartet of tigers, 
surly, and soured by ceaseless travel and 
long imprisonment, yet vigilant and not 
without a kind of savage dignity. They 
moved along with a peculiar shoulder-mo- 
tion ominously suggestive of the mighty 
muscles strung beneath their striped hides, 
like bands of steel needing but a touch to 
spring them in destruction. Next came 
the jaguars, pumas and leopards—the 
lesser cats—skulking close to one another, 
with compressed tails and indrawn flanks, 
swinging their cruel, round heads cease- 
lessly from side to side, drawing back their 
whiskered lips in hideous, mirthless, sa- 
tanic smiles, snarling end snapping malev- 
olently, and turning upon the audience 
great, yellow, baleful eyes, which glowed 
with an eternal, unquenchable hatred of all 
things that be. 

Yet the man at the front never 
turned to look at them (so it seemed), but 
left their good behavior to their honor. 
And the tiny poodles and terriers scam- 
pered up and down and through the line of 
great cats, barking joyously, stumbling 
awkwardly over the great paws, just as if 
there were no deadly talons within, itch- 
ing to strike them. Surely the little 
dogs were conscious of a closer bond be- 
tween them and the all-compelling biped 
at the head of the procession, and trusted 
in him for protection! 

Stockton suddenly faced about, and the 
procession halted. A circle of chairs had 
been placed around the cage, and, at a 


once 
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signal, canines and felines leaped upon 
these, and squatted on their haunches. 
The donkey, zebra and baby elephant took 
positions in the center. 

It was an impressive sight—this human 
being, unarmed and unarmored, in the 
cage of great cats. In these animals age 
of conflict have brought the organs of de- 
struction to the highest perfection. The 
great muscles of limb and jaw, the long, 
curving teeth, the cruel talons, all spell 
Death—sudden, cataclysmic death; and 
behind them lies a sleepless, untamable 
ferocity. Yet Stockton, in the tricks which 
followed, bent each brute to his will, 
rendered nugatory the first laws of its being; 
yes, held in abeyance its very God-given 
instincts of self-preservation, and forced it 
to acts—such as leaping through hoops of 
fire—from which its every fiber recoiled in 
repugnance and terror. 

The animals were on their good behavior, 
with the exception of one lion whose duty 
it was to push a velocipede, ridden by a 
tiger. Either indignant at the menial office 
assigned to him or sulky from an oversharp 
touch of the whip—for these great cats 
will not brook abuse when doing their best 
—he took his forefeet from the vehicle, 
and stubbornly dropped to the ground. 
Entreaties and threats failed to move him, 
and when Stockton struck him sharply 
over the nose with his whip, he viciously 
drew back his lips until all his yellow fangs 
were exposed to view, and bellowed with 
rage. 

Yet his whole attitude belied his warlike 
demonstrations, for he shrank from ‘the 
master above him; his flanks quaked; his 
eyes, full of hate, were also full of fear; 
and cut a very mean figure, indeed, 
crouching there upon the ground, for a 
king of beasts. Finally, Stockton, never 
losing patience but bound to conquer—as 


he 





he must or abdicate his power forever— 
deftly slipped a wire loop over the recal- 
citrant’s under jaw, and gave a steady, 


strong pull. Smarting with pain, Leo 


then consented, reluctantly and with woe- 
fully bad grace, to return to the velocipede 
and finish the tiger’s ride. 

The only mishap was with a beautiful 
female jaguar whose trick was to leap from 
her chair to a low pedestal, twenty feet dis- 
tant, and maintain her balance. 


Ambitious 
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to do her best, she crouched a moment 
with taut muscles and fixed eyes, calcula- 
ting her distance; then she sailed as grace- 
fully through the air as a bird, tail and 
hind feet streaming out behind. Alas for 
her noble effort! In her zeal she over- 
leaped a trifle, and struck the further edge 
of the goal. Forasecond or two she clawed 
desperately at the wood to save herself, and 
then toppled over and feli to the floor. 

Catlike, she landed on her feet. But 
the disgrace was too much for her explosive 
temper. Something flashed through the 
air like the glint of a vanishing humming- 
bird. It was the jaguar’s paw, and the 
next instant the heavy pedestal rose in the 
air at an angle of thirty degrees. 

It struck the side of the cage with an 
impact which set the bars to dancing, and 
the animals as well. 

For a moment the outraged beast glared 
furiously about her, as if challenging the 
world to combat; then, overcome with 
shame at her failure, she limped back on 
three feet to her chair, and sullenly licked 
her wounded paw. Smiling at his grim 
pet as an indulgent father smiles at a 
spoiled child, Stockton crossed the cage, 
and gently took the bruised member in his 
hand. He had no assurance that its light- 
ning quickness and volcanic power, just 
illustrated so amazingly, would not next 
be turned against his face or breast, maim- 
ing him for life, or worse. But a chance 
like this was only one of the minor features 
of his profession—one of the little things 
which kept it from being irksome. He 
did not take the risk gratuitously. It was 
necessary for him to show this feline queen 
that her burst of royal temper had no 
power to awe such as he. 

Their tricks over, the four-footed actors 
were marshaled into line again, and turned 
into the runway, down which they disap- 
peared pell-mell, knowing well what scraps 
of meat awaited them in their cages as a 
reward of merit. Stockton himself  re- 
mained on the platform. 

The last tail-tuft had hardly vanished 
before the cage itself, assailed on every 
side by a gang of workmen, like ants 
swarming around a dead beetle, had also 
disappeared. At the same moment six 
richly caparisoned horses swung into view, 
drawing a large, gilded cage which had 


appeared that morning in the parade. In 
it were six magnificent specimens of the 
king of beasts. Very slowly, and to fit- 
ting music, the pageant made the circuit 
of the hippodrome, and then drew up on 
the stage. The horses were unhooked,and 
led a short distance away, the music was 
silenced, and a short, thick-set man 
stepped forward and faced the area of 
reserved seats. 

‘‘Ladies and gentlemen,’’ he began, in 
stentorian tones, ‘‘you behold in this cage 
six superb specimens of what is known as 
the man-eating lion—an animal which, in 
its native state, lives a solitary life, and 
eats nothing but human flesh, when it can 
get it. The lightest of these animals 
weighs seven hundred and fifty pounds. 
They were captured after attaining matur- 
ity, and are therefore absolutely and posi- 
tively untamable. They were fed last night, 
at eleven o’clock, a very light meal. They 
will not be fed again until eleven o'clock 
to-night, after the evening performance. 
You will thus understand that at this hour 
their hunger, which is Nature’s goad to 
ferocity in man or beast, is very keen. 

‘*You will now have the great privilege, 
ladies and gentlemen, of witnessing an 
exhibition never before seen in this country, 
and one which the management takes more 
pride in presenting than any other on the 
programme. Mrs. Stockton, the professor’s 
wife, will be bound hand and foot, and 
thrown into this den of wild beasts, before 
which even the prophet Daniel, I think, 
would have quailed and begged to be ex- 
cused. But, first—suicidal and incredible 
as it may seem to you—Professor Stockton 
himself, taking his life in his hands, will 
enter the cage, and goad these ferocious 
man-eating lions into fury. His wife will 
then be thrown in, bound, and ina prostrate 
attitude. 

‘‘Let me briefly explain what that last 
means. If an animal-trainer, in a cage of 
great cats, loses his footing, and falls, his 
poweris gone. The animals no longer fear 
him, and in an instant are at his throat. 
Yet such is the wonderful power of this 
slender young woman—to whom I will 
introduce you in a moment—that, bound, 
unarmed, and in a prostrate attitude. she 
will, with her eye alone, quell these savage 
brutes, and hold them at bay. 





' 
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‘*STOCKTON, WITH HIS PRECIOUS BURDEN .. . . HELD AT BAY THE OTHER LIONS.”’ 
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‘‘One word more. This being, as I 
have intimated, one of the most trying 
and dangerous feats ever performed, Pro- 
fessor Stockton earnestly requests that there 
be no applause until after his wife has left 
the cage.”’ 

This address, a skilful web of truth and 
untruth, did its work. In the front seats 
Stockton could see women hugging closer 
to fathers, husbands or lovers as the case 
might be. A few were already pale. Even 
the men were for the most part serious, 
and seemed to be getting more than their 
money's worth; but they settled down de- 
termined to see the thing through. 

Some of them smiled, as if to show they 
knew it was only a trick, and no real danger 
involved. But it was not a trick, and danger 
was involved, for in this feat the animal- 
trainer pushed to the extremest limit his 
marvelous power over his dumb captives. 
And as Stockton stood during the harangue, 
and saw the emotion in other men’s wives 
and sweethearts, and reflected that it was 
aroused by the mere anticipation of seeing 
his wife, his little sweetheart, in deadly 
peril, his heart swelled. 

Margaret was standing at the moment in 
the entrance to the dressing-tent, screened 
from the audience by a curtain, and wait- 
ing for her cue—the last words of the arenic 
orator. At his last word, the fingers 
which held her cloak at the throat tight- 
ened convulsively for the fraction of a sec- 
ond, as if she could not let it go; then, 
like a butterfly bursting from its shell, she 
stepped out of the garment,and handed it to 
a waiting attendant. The next instant she 
was through the curtain, and at the focal- 
point of ten thousand pairs of eyes. 

But the first man in the first row, who 
could have almost touched her with his 
hand as she passed, and who stared at her 
as he had stared at the Wild Man of Borneo 
in the side-show a little while before, was 
no more to her then than the tiny blurred 
figure in the most distant seat in the tent. 
There was no blushing, no confusion, no 
shrinking now; and she walked down the 
hippodrome as calmly and unaffectively as 
any lady could cross her parlor. Yet every 
nerve was as taut as a bowstring. 

There was something irresistible about 
that little figure in baby-blue, with the 
bonny bow of ribbon in her hair. The con- 
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trast between her and the painted, mincing 
women who had come up before, was so 
pleasing; there was such an unexpected 
innocence in her face, such unstudied grace 
in her slender, girlish form, something so 
tender and fragile about her, that the audi- 
ence, after catching its breath, burst into 
thunderous and protracted applause. 

Stockton stepped forward, with a smile, 
and helped her up the steps. The orator 
bowed, smilingly, and seeing the useless- 
ness of an introduction dispensed with it. 
However, he briefly addressed the reserved 
seats once more. 

‘*In order that there may be no suspicion 
of trickery, it is the request of both the 
management and Professor Stockton that a 
committee of ‘three or four gentlemen 
come forward from the audience, and bind 
Mrs. Stockton. Will some of you not 
kindly do this at once, so that the perform- 
-ance may go on without delay? We want 
men, not boys.’’ 

After a short delay, and a little more 
urging from the showman, an elderly man 
‘in the front row arose. The ice broken, 
three others quickly followed, and the four 
crossed the race-course, and ascended the 
platform. The old gentleman received a 
rope from Stockton’s hands, and proceeded 
to wind it around Margaret’s waist and 
arms. He seemed to have some trouble, 
however, in adjusting the rough bond to 
her tender, bare flesh. For a full minute 
he fumbled away with fingers that surely 
trembled; then, to the general amazement, 
he turned suddenly away, and let the rope 
slip to her feet. 


‘*T can’t do it,’’ he said, huskily. ‘‘If 
anything should happen to the child—-—’’ 
He broke off, and left the stage. Instead 


of returning to his seat, he made swiftly 
for the main exit of the tent. Many doubt- 
less thought it the trick of an accomplice, 
but Stockion, with compressed lips, looked 
sharply at his wife to note the effect of 
this untoward incident. Then he nodded 
to the next man; and he, not so squeam- 
ish, quickly bound the girl hand and foot. 
Stockton held in his right hand the usual 
light whip, with loaded handle. In his 
left, secured to his wrist by a leather 
thong, he held a short piece of iron, 
braided over with horsehair—a device to 
be thrust into the mouth of any animal 











attempting to bite. In a side-pocket of 
his coat he carried a small pistol, loaded 
with a blank cartridge. In his hip-pocket 
was a weapon which he carried only in this 
trick—a heavy English bulldog revolver, 
loaded with a ball as big as the end of his 
thumb. 

As he mounted the short flight of steps 
to the door of the cage, the sextet of lions 
made a that end. 
Their conduct certainly sustained the blood 
thirsty reputation given them by the orator, 


hair-raising rush to 


and goading them into fury seemed a most 
superfluous task. With eyes scintillating 
fear and hate, they snarled and growled, 
opened their cavernous mouths, and emit- 
ted the most dismal groans. 

Without the least hesitation, yet leisurely, 


Stockton opened the door and, with a 
quick side-motion, stepped within. The 


six pairs of deep-set yellow eyes took on a 
sullen, muddy hue; the six shaggy heads 
were lowered in doubt and anger. Then, 
as Stockton took a ste forward, the six 
lithe bodies, still standing at bay, began 
to retreat, inch by inch. Here and there 
a great red mouth, armed with four ivory 
poniards, silently opened and shut in the 
very quintessence of impotent rage. 

Stockton slowly pressed them back, want- 
only taunting them, apparently, at 
step. In reality, every movement of his, 
to the crooking of a finger, had 
studied and practised beforehand; and as 
he forward he read and re-read 
‘every moment, each cruel brute face before 
him. What if he read his lesson wrong? 
The scars of talons and furrows of teeth 
which crossed his body from head to foot, 
were the demerit-marks he had received in 
the past. 

At last the lions reached the end of the 
vage, and further retreat was impossible. 
Pressing the bars with their cringing hind- 
quarters, they crouched and attempted to 
hide behind each other. This failing, 
and their panic rising, they anxiously tossed 
their great heads from side to side for an 
avenue of escape. There was none, for 
the hated biped stood before them with 
outstretched arms, barring the way. He 
came no nearer, however. Perhaps he 
was afraid. The tide of feline courage 
turned, and, lifting their shaggy heads, they 
gave vent to their rage in roar after roar. 


every 


been 


moved 
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Il!t 


The 
if accepting their 


Alas for their hasty conclusion! 
two-legged thing, 


challenge, suddenly reached forward and 


as 


flicked a lion on the nose with his whip; 
then, swiftly and deftly, another and an- 
Amazed, frightened and outraged, 
an indescribable uproar followed—a _ veri- 


other. 


table carnival of demoniac rage—chilling 
more than one heart in the audience with 
fear. In the midst of it the whip again 
counted the row of noses, and the trainer 
This was more than 


bear. One of 


came 
feline flesh and blood could 
the lions tried, like a barn-yard 
cat, to scale a corner of. the cage. It was 
the signal for a general stampede, and the 
next instant the whole sextet, with shrink- 
ing sides and tails tight pressed between 
their legs, scurried past their tormentor to 
the other end of the cage. 

One lion gave Stockton more anxiety 
the other five combined. This was 
Afric, a ten-year-old Barbary. He had 
reached a critical age, and for several days 
had shown alarming symptoms of ‘‘going 
bad.’’ To-day he was unusually quiet 
a bad sign—and the trainer, after working 
the sextet across the cage again, putting the 
door behind his back once more, cornered 
Afric by himself to test his temper. 


a step nearer. 


hunted 


than 





Once, 


twice, thrice, the monarch ignored the 
command to squat; then obeying, he 


wrinkled his black-and-tan face until his 
eyes were closed, and emitted a most ap- 


palling roar. That awful, long-drawn, 

hoarse, crunching, subterranean bellow 
te) 

seemed born in agony—seemed to be 


tearing Afric’s vitals out. Then again and 
again the sound rolled forth, roar on roar 
like billow on billow, until even the hard- 
ened horses, which had drawn in the cage, 
began to prance nervously, and from the 
distant menagerie-tent came in sympathetic 
answer the harsh scream of cockatoos and 
the shrill trumpeting of elephants. 

The vibrant chords in Afric’s deep throat 
awoke yet another answer—a shudder in 
hundreds of human breasts. One of these 
breast was, ominously enough, that of the 
trainer himself. An hour before he had 
been.tempted to substitute a safer lion for 
Afric. But Afric was the largest and 
finest of the lot and to remove him seemed 
like skimming the cream from the act. 
There was something else to be considered, 
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too—the effect of such a step on the lions, 
en the show-proprietors, on himself, and 
above all on Margaret. To make her afraid 
before she entered the cage would be as 
good as to kill her. Yet as he now faced 
the enraged brute, unmindful of the other 
five behind him, who might even then be 
plotting his death, a pang of regret shot 
through. Stockton's breast. Ought he not 
even now make the change? 

Another of those heart-wrenching roars 
from Afric would have answered the ques- 
tion in the affirmative. The roar did not 
come, and trusting to Chance, the fickle 
goddess in whom members of his profession 
must so often rest their faith, Stockton 
backed out of the cage, even as_ people 


back out of the presence of two-footed 
kings. He had scarcely closed the door 
before the six lions threw themselves, in 


one furious rush, against the bars with the 
shock of an earthquake; and in savage 
regret of their cowardice and their victim's 
easy escape they bit and clawed the iron in 
a way to set one’s teeth on edge. 

It is small wonder that more than one 
man, as he looked at the slight figure in 
blue, bound hand and foot, waiting to dare 
the fury of these brutes, should have 
twisted uneasily in his seat, snapped his 
watch, glanced anxiously at wife and 
daughter, and heartily wished the whole 
nerve-racking business over. 

Owing to her shackles, Margaret had 
to be lifted to the platform of the cage. As 
Stockton reached forward to unlatch the 
door, she unexpectedly turned her face up 
to his. 

‘*Kiss me, dear!’’ she whispered. 

It was a part of the act which Stockton 
had forgotten—a stage-trick to which he 
had reluctantly consented in order to please 
the managers. In his present mood this 
mockery of love seemed something sacri- 
legious, and he was about to ignore Mar- 
garet’s request when her shining eyes riv- 
eted his attention. They told him that 
the kiss was to be no mockery for her. 
Half unnerved, he laid his lips upon hers, 
starting at their coldness. A hush fell 
over the vast concourse, and here and there 
a woman's handkerchief went up to her 


, 


eyes. 
‘*Margaret, Afric is dangerous to-day !”’ 
said Stockton, in a low, haggard tone. 
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‘*T don’t want you to go in unless you are 
absolutely fearless. *’ 

‘*T am not afraid !"’ she answered, scftly. 
He hesitated an instant, and then quickly 
opened the door, and slipped her, feet first 
into the cage. As he did so, he secretly 
cut the rope which bound her ankles. The 
deft stroke, arranged in advance, was un- 
seen even by the committee on the platform. 
Another thing which the committee did not 
see was a short stick, laying on the floor 
of the cage close to the door, which 
Margaret seized and concealed against her 
side as she was slipped along. Then the 
door clanged ruthlessly shut, and the help- 
less woman lay at the mercy of the great cats. 

Five of them prowled suspiciously about 
the prostrate, motionless form, using nose 
and eye, now venturing close, now shying 
off in a kittenish way. Finally one of 
them, braver than the rest, cautiously 
thrust forth a huge paw and laid it experi- 
mentally upon one of the little sandaled 
feet. Margaret paid no heed until she felt 
the sharp point of a claw through the 
silk; then she lifted her stick an inch or 
two—not enough for the audience to see— 
and the inquisitive paw was withdrawn. 

Afric was not of the five. He lay in his 
corner with his head pressed to the floor 
between his great, spreading paws. To the 
spectator he looked the personification of 
innocence and indolence. But there were 
two pairs of eyes, nearer at hand and bet- 
ter versed in feline craft, which never lifted 
from the lion. One pair was Margaret’s, 
the other her husband's. 

The latter, to heighten the effect of the 
act, made a show of leaving the cage. At 
the same instant he caught Afric’s eye, and 
turned distinctly paler. The dreaded change 
in the lion was coming on, and Stockton 
knew that his well-beloved lay in the Val- 
ley of the Shadow of Death. 

Perhaps the wanton, destructive spirit 
of his unshackled jungle ancestry, so long 
repressed in him, was beginning to stir 
anew in Afric. Perhaps his lust of blood, 
Nature’s first and greatest gift to him, was 
beginning to burn again. Or perhaps 
memory, bringing afresh to his dark mind 
that first heart-breaking day of captivity, 
and all that he had suffered since, goaded 
him to revenge. Anyhow, his hour to 
strike had come. 











As the house-cat watches with greedy 
eyes the unsuspecting sparrow, hopping 
nearer and nearer, Afric the 
slender form upon the floor of the cage; 
watched the of her 
watched, and half feared, the stick in her 
hand; measured the distance to her white, 
palpitating throat; wondered if her hated, 
dreaded mate were out of the way and un- 
able to protect her. His great yellow eyes 
burned with satanic anticipation; his back 
slowly arched like a mighty spring; his 
muscles grew tense; his tail, at first moving 
softly to and fro, became as rigid as a bar 
of iron; his tongue swiftly moistened his 
fevered, bloodthirsty lips. 

Maryaret seeing all this, and reading its 
dreaded significance, was paralyzed with 
fear, as sometimes the bravest are. The 
very blood in her veins turned to ice, and 
she lay like one in a nightmare, helplessly 
awaiting her doom. Hark! There floated 
her ebbing consciousness the soft, 


so watched 


undulations breast ; 


into 
sweet, distant strains of what she fancied 
must be angelic music. Then knew 
better. It was the band, and it was play- 
ing, at a signal from her husband, to save 
her life—to divert Afric from his fell pur- 
pose. The thought her, and, 
struggling fiercely with the incubus which 
weighed her down, she cried in a low, pit- 
eous tone: ‘‘Frank! Frank! 

The words which came instantly back 
seemed, in her benumbed state, a 
marvel of intensity, and she knew they 
were meant to shake her out of her fatal 
lethargy. 

‘* (et up, Margaret, and dodge him when 
he springs! I will do the vest !”’ 

Her fear fled. She quickly arose to a 
sitting posture, threateningly lifted her 
stick as far as her tied arms would permit, 


she 


aroused 


Save me!’’ 


even 


and with a short, imperative ‘‘Down, 
Afric!"’ struggled to her feet. 


But Afric knew no master now. Just as 
Margaret reached an upright position, the 
cage jerked violently. It was the push of 
Afric’s spring, and the next instant his 
nine hundred pounds of incarnate fury were 
launched at the fragile giri with catapultic 
force, his jaws wide distended, his claws 
bristling in the air. He had aimed at her 


throat, but the give of-the cage had weak- 
ened his spring, and he struck a little be- 
low his mark. 


His gaping jaws closed over 
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Margaret's side, and his long, yellow fangs 
sank out of sight, like an assassin’s knife, 
in her snowy breast. 

Yet only in appearance. At that instant 
Stockton, who had bounded into the cage 
without stopping to close the door behind 
him, caught his falling wife,and discharged 
his heavy revolver in the maddened lion’s 


ear. The big ball crashed through its 
brain, and the great shaggy head sank 


slowly to the floor in an instantaneous and 
painless death. 

For two or three seconds, which seemed 
like minutes, there was not a sound or mo- 
tion in that vast amphitheater. Stockton, 
with his precious burden pressed to his 
breast, held at bay the other lions, which 
Afric’s example had stirred to revolt. With 
dilated nostrils and gleaming eyes, they 
fiercely sniffed the air. Then one of them, 
slinking doubtfully forward, eagerly lapped 


up a few red drops from the floor. Stock- 
ton, avoiding all sigms of fear, backed 


slowly out of the cage, and closed the door. 
Margaret murmured something. He set her 
upon her feet. She steadied herself—for 
her blue bodice was stained with crimson— 
advanced, and Then, 
a broadside of frenzied applause split the 
air, she ran lightly down the race-course to 
the dressing-tent entrance, skipped through 
the curtains, and—sank in a swoon upon 
a heap of canvas. Stockton, close behind, 
lifted her more, and carried her 
swiftly to their dressing-room. 

‘*How badly are you hurt, Margaret?’ 
he asked, in an agony of suspense, as he 
loosened her corsage. 

‘*Not bad. I've been bitten 
before. But, oh, Frank,’’ she burst 
with a flood of tears, ‘‘I have lost my 
nerve! I can never enter that cage again.’’ 

‘*You shouldn’t enter it again,’’ said 
he, fervently, ‘‘if you had the nerve of the 
world.’’ 

Yet he himself had to: enter the cage, 
that night and for many days and nights 
thereafter, and play with those four- footed 
murderers as if they were kittens. Such 
is the life of an animal-trainer. And Mar- 
garet would wait for him, confident that 
no harm could come to one so fearless, yet 
shrinking, womanlike, when an infuriated 
roar would reach her ear, and murmuring 
a prayer. 


bowed smiled. as 


once 


worse 
out, 
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%ericles liv -ar- 
WANTED—A PERICLES: Pericles lived aver 
_ianren-a renic.es: | ly twenty-five cen- 


turies ago. The years of his life were sixty- 
six—during the last thirty-one of which, 
by popular acclaim, he the ‘First 
Citizen of Athens.’’ 

The age in which he lived is called the 
this monument 


was 


Age of Pericles—and is 


enough. 
Shakespeare died less than three hundred 


years ago, and, although he lived in a 
writing-age, and decade since has 
seen a plethora of writing-men, yet writing- 
men are now bandying words as to whether 
he lived at all. 

Between us and Pericles lie a thousand 
years of night, when styli were stilled, pens 
forgotten, chisels thrown aside, brushes 
were useless, and oratory was silent, dumb. 
Yet we know the man Pericles quite as well 
as the popular mind knows George Wash- 
ington, who lived but yesterday, and with 
whom myth and fable have already played 
their parts. 

Thucydides, a contemporary of Pericles, 
outliving him nearly half a century, wrote 
his life. Fortunately Thucydides was big 
enough himself to take the measure of a 
great man. At least seven other contem- 
poraries, whose works we have in part, 
wrote also of the First Citizen. 


every 


NOTE BY THE Ep1TOR.—By the side of little Greece, the American nation is complex. 


longer be one Pericles, but there may be a thousand. 


Fi 


AS EvENTS 


To Plutarch are we indebted for much 
of our knowledge of Pericles, and fortu- 
nately we are in position to verify most of 
Plutarch’s gossipy chronicles. 

The vanishing-point of time is seen in 
an- 


se 


that Plutarch refers to Pericles as an 
cient;’? and through the mist of years it 
hardly seems possible that between Plutarch 
and Pericles is a period of half a thousand 
Plutarch resided in when 
Paul at Athens, Corinth and 
Grecian cities. Later Plutarch 
Miletus, about the time St. Paul stopped 
there on his way to Rome, to be tried for 
blasphemy—the offense committed 
by Socrates, and a sin charged, too, against 
Pericles. Nature punishes for most sins, 
but sacrilege, heresy and blasphemy are 
not in her calendar, so man has to look 
after them. Plutarch visited Patmos 
where St. John was and 
the Book of Revelations. Piutarch 
also at ‘‘Malta by the sea’’ where St. 
was shipwrecked, but, so far as we know, 
he never heard of Paul, nor of Him of 
whom, upon Mars Hill, Paul preached. 
Paul bears testimony that at Athens the 
people spent all their time in nothing else 
than to tell or to hear some new thing. 
They were curious as children, and had to 
be diverted and amused.. They were the 


years. Greece 


was other 


was at 


same 


where he wrote 
was 
aul 


There can no 


There are, in fact, ten thousand. They do not stand 


out inthis age of many people who require as many as four names to get identity, as did the one-named 


But they are quietly working 
Mr. 


men of little Greece. 
higher and more perfect the social system. 


eloquent speech he makes to the million and a half readers of THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


Hubbard is himself one of the noted ones. 


the regeneration of the mind, and hourly building 
This most 
It will not stand out 


in history,but its importance rests on the number of the contemporary minds it will influence. Pericles’ con- 
quest and career become insignificant. The light and courage conveyed by it will send a hundred thousand 
earnest men and women moving in the direction of higher ideals and greater thought for their fellow men. 
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same people that Pericles had diverted, 

without their 

knowing it—five hundred years before. 
The Greeks at their best were barbarians; 


amused and used—used 


at their worst, slaves. The average in- 
telligence among them was low, and the 
idea that they were such a_ wonderful 


people has gained a foothold simply be- 
cause they are so far off. The miracle of 
it all is that such sublimely great men as 
Pericles, Phidias, Socrates and Anaxagoras 
should have sprung from such a barbaric 
folk. 
tional as was Shakespeare in the reign of 


The men just named were as excep- 
Elizabeth. That the masses had small ap- 
preciation of these men is proved by the 
fact that Phidias and Anaxagoras died in 
prison, probably defeating their prosecutors 
by suicide. Socrates was executed, and 
Pericles, the one man who made Athens im- 
mortal, banishment 
death by diverting attention from himself 


The charge against both 


barely escaped and 
by a foreign war. 
Pericles and Phidias was that of 
lege.’’ They said that Pericles and Phidias 
should be punished because they had placed 
Human- 
ity’s job lot was in the saddle, and sought 
to wound Pericles by attacking his dearest 
friends; so his old teacher Anaxagoras was 
made to die; his beloved helper Phidias, 
the greatest sculptor the world has ever 
known, suffered a like 
Aspasia was humiliated by being dragged 
to a public trial, where the eloquence of 


‘sacri- 


their pictures on a sacred shield. 


fate, and his wife 


Pericles alone saved her from a malefactor’s 
death. 

The son of Pericles and Aspasia was one 
of ten generals executed because they failed 
to satisfy the popular taste in their manage- 
ment of a certain battle. The.scheme of 
beheading unsatisfactory soldiers was not 
without its advantages, but the plan reveals 
the fact that the Greeks had so little faith 
in their leaders that the threat of death was 
deemed necessary to make them do their 
duty. This gives us a pointer on Greek 
character. The particular offense of An- 
axagoras was that he said Jove occasionally 
sent thunder and lightning with no thought 
of Athens in mind. The same subject is 


‘ 
é 


up for discussion yet, but no special pen- 
alties are provided by the state as to con- 
clusions. 

The citizens of Greece in the time of 
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Pericles were given over to two things which 
are enough to damn any individual and any 
nation—they were idle, and they were super- 
stitious. The drudgery was done by slaves; 
the idea that a free citizen should work wus 
preposterous; to be useful was a disgrace. 
For a time Pericles dissipated this foolish 
To 


was to in- 


thought, but it kept cropping out. 
speak disgracefully of the gods 
vite death, and the philosophers who dared 
Nature 


a natural religion were safe only through 


discuss the powers of or refer to 
the fact that their language was usually so 
garlanded with the flowers of poetry that 
the people did not comprehend its import. 

Very early in the reign of Pericles a pres- 
ent had been sent from the king of Egypt 
of forty thousand bushels of wheat; at 
least, it was called a present—probably it 


was an exacted tribute. This wheat was 
to be distributed among the free citizens 
of Athens, and, accordingly, when the 


cargo arrived, there was a fine scramble 


among all hands to show they were free. 


Everybody produced a certificate, and 
demanded wheat. 
Some time before this, Pericles had 


caused a law to be passed, providing that, 
in order to be a citizen, a man must be de- 
scended from a father or mother who were 
both Athenians. This aimed 
directly at Themistocles, the predecessor of 
It 
mother of Themistocles was an 
The 


law worked, and Themistocles was declared 


law was 


Pericles, ‘whose mother was an alien. 
the 


alien, but 


is true 
her son was Themistocles. 


an alien, and banished. 

Before 
let the fact be stated that laws aimed at 
individuals are apt to prove boomerangs. 
‘*Thee should build no dark cells,’’ 
Elizabeth Fry to the king of France; ‘‘thy 
children may occupy them.’’ Some years 
after Pericles his law to 
passed defining citizenship, he fell in love 
with a woman who had the 
at Miletus. According to his own 
marriage of Pericles to this woman 


unloading our trireme of wheat 


said 


had caused be 
misfortune to 
be born 
law the 
was not legal-—she was only his slave, and 
not his wife. So finally Pericles had to 
go before the people, and ask for the repeal 
of the law that he had made, in order that 
his children might be made legitimate. 
The wheat arrived at Pireus, and the 
citizens jammed the docks. The slaves 
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wore sleeveless tunics. The Greeks were 
not much given to that absurd plan of 
cutting off heads—they simply cut off 
sleeves. This meant that the man was a 
worker—the rest affected sleeves so long 
that they could not work—somewhat after 
the order of the Chinese nobility, who wear 
their finger-nails so long they cannot use 
their hands. ‘*To kill a bird is to lose it,’’ 
said Thoreau. ‘‘To kill a man is to lose 
him,’ said the Greeks. 

‘*You should have your sleeves cut off, ’’ 
said some of the citizens to others, with a 
bit of acerbity, as they crowded the docks 
for their wheat. 

The talk increased; it became louder. 

Finally it was proposed that the distribu- 
tion of wheat should be deferred until every 
man had proved his pedigree. 

The ayes had it. 

The result was that, on close scrutiny, five 
thousand supposed citizens had a blot on 
their ’scutcheons. The property of these five 
thousand men was immediately confiscated, 
and the men were sold into slavery. At this 
time there were fourteen thousand voting 
citizens. 

We have heard so much of ‘‘the glory 
that was Greece, and the grandeur that 
was Rome,’’ that we are, at times, apt to 
think the world is making progress back- 
ward, But let us all stand erect and lift 
up our hearts in thankfulness that we live 
in the freest country the world has ever 
known. Wisdom is not monopolized by 
a few; power is not concentrated in the 
hands of tyrants; knowledge need not ex- 
press itself in cipher; work is no longer 
either a crime or a disgrace. 

We have superstition yet, but it is tooth- 
less; we can say our say without fear of 
losing either our heads or our sleeves. We 
may lose a few customers, and some sub- 
scribers will cancel, but we are not in 
danger of banishment, and that attenuated 
form of ostracism which consists in neglect- 
ing to invite the offender to a four-o’-clock 
tea has no terrors. 

Bigotry is abroad, but it has no longer 
the power to throttle science; the threat 
of future punishment and the offer of re- 
ward are nothing to us, when they are 
offered by men who haven't these things to 
give. The idea of war and conquest is 
held by many, but concerning it we voice 
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our thoughts and write our views; and the 
fact that we perceive and point out what 
we believe are fallacies, and brand the sins 
of idleness and extravagance, is proof that 
light is breaking in the east. If we can 
profit by the good that was in Greece and 
avoid the bad we will do so. We have 
the raw stock here, if properly used, to 
make her palmiest day fade into forgetful- 
ness by comparison. 

Do not ask that the days of Greece shall 
come again. We know that to live by the 
sword is to perish by the sword, and the 
nation that builds on conquest builds upon 
sand. We want no splendor fashioned by 
slaves—no labor driven by the lash, nor 
lured on through superstitious threats of 
punishment and offer of reward, for we 
recognize that to own a slave is to be one. 
Ten men built Athens. The passion for 
beauty that these men had may be ours, 
their example may inspire us, but to live 
their lives—we will none of them! Our 
lives are better—the best time the world 
has ever seen is now; and a better 
is sure to be. The light is breaking in 





the east. 

Greece is a beautiful dream. . Dreams do 
not endure, yet they are a part of life, no 
less than the practical deeds of the day. 
The glory of Greece could not last; its 
limit was thirty years—one generation. 
The splendor of Athens was built on tribute 
and conquest, and the lesson of it all lies 
in this: For thirty years Pericles turned 
the revenues of war into art, beauty and 
usefulness. 

England spent more in her vain efforts to 
subjugate two little South African republics 
than Pericles spent in making Athens the 
wonder of the world. If Chamberlain and 
Salisbury had been the avatars of Pericles 
and Phidias, they might have used the nine 
hundred million dollars, wasted in South 
Africa, and the services of those three 
hundred thousand men, and done in Eng- 
land, aye! or done in South Africa, a work 
of harmony and undying beauty that this 
tired earth had not seen since Phidias 
wrought and Pindar sang. 

And another thing, the thirty thousand 
Englishmen sacrificed to the god of war, 
and the ten thousand Boers, dead in strug- 
gle for what they thought was right, would 
now nearly all be alive and well, rejoicing 


ore 








in the contemplation of a harmony unpar- 
alleled and unsurpassed. 

During the last year the United States 
has appropriated four hundred million dol- 
lars for war and war-apparatus. Since 1897 
we have expended about three times the 
sum just named for war and waste. If 
there had been among us a Pericles who 
could have used this vast treasure in irrigat- 
ing the arid lands of the west, and building 
manual-training schools, where boys and 
girls would be taught to do useful work 
and make beautiful things, we could have 
made ancient Greece pale into forgetfulness 
beside the beauty we would make manifest. 

When Pericles came into power there 
was a union of the Greek states, formed 
with intent to stand against Persia, the 
common foe. <A treasure had been ac- 
cumulated at Delos by Themistocles, the 
predecessor of Pericles, to use in case of 
emergency. 

The ambition of 
make Greece commercially supreme. 
must be the one maritime power of the 
world. All the outlying islands of the 
Egean Sea were pouring their tithes into 
Athens and Delos that they might have 
protection from the threatening hordes of 


Themistocles was to 
She 


Persia. 

Pericles saw that war was not imminent, 
and under the excuse of increased safety 
he got the accumulated treasure moved 
from Delos to Athens. The amount of 
this emergency fund to us would have been 
insignificant—a mere matter of say two 
million dollars. Pericles used this money, 
or a portion of it at least, for beautifying 
Athens; and he did his wondrous work 
by maintaining a war-tax in a time of 
peace, using the revenue for something 
better than destruction and vaunting pride. 
But Pericles could not forever hold out 
against the mob at Athens and the hordes 
abroad. He might have held the hordes 
at bay, but disloyalty struck at him at 
home; his best helpers were sacrificed to 
superstition; his beloved helper Phidias 
was dead. War came—the population 
from the country flocked within the walls 
of Athens for protection. The pent-up 
people grew restless, sick; pestilence fol- 
lowed, and in ministering to their needs, 
trying to infuse courage into his whimper- 
ing countrymen, bearing up under the dis- 
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loyalty of his own sons, planning to meet 
the lesser foe without, Pericles grew a- 
weary, nature flagged, and he was dead. 
From his death the decline of Greece— 
she has been twenty-five centuries dying 
and is not dead yet. To Greece we go for 
consolation, and in 
less marbles we see the perfect type of what 
Copies of 


her armless and head- 


men and women yet may be. 
her winged victories are upon ten thousand 
pedestals, pointing us the way. 

England has her Chamberlain, Salisbury, 
Lord Roberts, Buller and Kitchener; while 
America has her rough riders, her financiers, 
and her promoters. In every city of 
America there -is a Themistocles who can 
organize a Trust of Delos,and make the out- 
lying isles pay tithe and tribute through 
an indirect tax on this and that. In times 
of alleged danger all Kansans flock to arms, 
‘and offer their lives in the interests of out- 
raged humanity. 

These things are well, but where is the 
Pericles who can inspire men to give in 
time of peace what all are willing to give in 
the delirium of war—that is to say, them- 
selves? 

We can funstonize men into fighting-ma- 
chines; we can set half a nation licking 
stamps for strife; but where is the Pericles 
who can infuse the populace into paving 
streets, building good roads, planting trees, 
constructing waterways across desert-sands, 
and crowning each rock-ribbed hill with a 
temple consecrated to love and beauty? 
We take our mules from their free prairies, 
huddle them into foul transports, and send 
them oceans to bleach their 
bones upon the burning veldt; but where 
is the man who can inspire our mules with 
a passion to do their work, add their mite 
to building a temple, and follow the proces- 
sion unled, undriven—without either curb 
or lash—happy in the fond idea that they 
are a part of all the seething life that throbs, 
pulses and works for a universal good. 

England is to-day a country tied with 
crape. On the lintels of her door- posts 
there linger yet the marks of sprinkled 
blood; the guttural hurrahs of her coro- 
nation are mostly evoked by beer; behind 
it all there are fears and tears and a sorrow 
that will not be comforted. 


across wide 


Athenian to 
truthfully said Pericles 


‘*T never caused a single 
wear mourning,”’ 
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with his dying breath. Can the present 
prime ministers of earth say as much? That 
is the kind of leader America most needs 
to-day—a man who can do his work and 
make no man, woman or child wear crape. 
The time is ripe for him—we await his 
coming. 

We are sick of plutocrats who struggle 
and scheme but for themselves; we turn 
with loathing from the concrete selfishness 
of Newport and Saratoga; the clatter of 
arms and the blare of battle-trumpets in 
time of peace is hideous to our ears—we 
want no wealth gained from conquest and 
strife. 

Ours is the richest country the world 
has ever known—Greece was a beggar com- 
pared with Iowa and Illinois, where nothing 
but honest effort is making small cities 
great. 

But we need a Pericles who shall inspire 
us to work for truth, harmony and beauty— 
a beauty wrought for ourselves—and a love 
that shall perform such miracles that they 
will minister to the millions yet unborn. 

We need a Pericles! 

ELBERT HUBBARD. 
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Oh, the silence of the children in the sunny South 
to-day ! 
It is sadder than the cry of fettered slaves, 
ean and listen, and you will hear the roaring of 
the mill 
And the sighing of the wind through open graves, 
But the voices of the children—they are still. 
Oh, the roaring of the mill, of the mill! 


They no longer shout and gambol in the blossoim- 
laden fields, 

And their laughter does not echo down the street. 

They have gone across the hills; they are working 
in the mills; 


Oh, the tired little hands and aching feet, 
And the weary dreary life that stunts and kills! 
Oh, the roaring of the mills, of the mills / 


All the pleasures known to childhood are but tales 
of fairy-land ; 
What to them are singing birds and running 
streams? 
For the rumble of the rill seems an echo of the mill, 
Aud they see but flying spindles in their dreams. 
Life is one in summer's heat or winter’s chill. 
Oh, the roaring of the mill, of the mill / 
In this boasted land of freedom they are bonded 
baby slaves, 
And the busy world goes by and does not heed. 
They are driven to the mill just to glut and overfill 
Bursting coffers of the mighty monarch Greed. 
When they perish we are told it is God’s will. 
Oh, the roaring of the mill, of the mill! 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
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THE OPPORTUNITY FOR | A young man, 
BUSINESS SUCCESS. whose success in 
life is very near to me, and is a subject much 
discussed between us, is not altogether sat- 
isfied with the possibilities of his present 
position, and decided to see a gentleman of 
his acquaintance, whose name means much 
in railroad circles, with regard te the fu- 
ture which the railroad-business offered. 

‘*Of course,’ 
that there is not much chance for a young 
man, who starts in any bus‘ness without 
capital, to rise to a big position, no matter 
how capable and willing he may be. The 
business consolidations have thrown so 
many men out of employment, and the 
positions open now are so few.”’ 

He was much surprised when the mil- 
lionaire told him that he had instructed all 
his lieutenants to look out for bright and 
ambitious young men willing to make 
the sacrifices success demands, and to put 
them to work at once whenever found. 
‘*But,’’ he added, ‘‘they are as rare as the 
dodo, though I am not enough of a pessi- 
mist to think they are rapidly becoming 
extinct. The men I want must not ask 
what the hours are. 
The six- or eight- or 
ten-hour day never ac- 
complished anything. 
My hours last till my 
work is done. The men 
I want must be ready 
to go where they are 
needed at short notice 
and for an indefinite 
time. They must be 


he began, ‘‘I am aware 
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ready to accomplish, and have that end con- 
stantly in view. I know of a successful col- 
lege professor who has not yet reached forty 
whose life began as a grocer’s clerk. His 
desk was a cracker-barrel, a stable-lamp 
furnished his light, and his study was done 
when the store closed for the day. That 
would have succeeded in any other 
Men, after all, are, and 


man 
field of activity. 


always will be, of two kinds—the men 
who accomplish and the men who don’t.”’ 
The other day there was an important con- 
ference at the office of one of the biggest 
It began early 


men in American finance. 





in the morning, and at noon it was not 
concluded. Promptly at half past twelve 
the clerks went out The finan- 
cier apologized to one of his stenographers 
for keeping him ten minutes after the reg- 
ular hour—indeed if it had occurred often 
the stenographer would have indignantly 
another He did not, 
however, apologize to the other seven or 


to lunch. 


sought position. 
eight millionaires who sat about his desk 
until well 
thought of luncheon or dinner. 
were willing to make the sacrifices which 
success demands. 


after seven o'clock with no 


These men 


There is no dearth of openings for the 
man who will fit himself to accomplish. 
The fact is that the development of busi- 
ness has been more rapid than the develop- 
ment of men, and to-day there is a greater 


need of men of the right sort than ever, 
and every great business is looking for 
them. HsaLMAR H. BoyYesEn, 2D. 

* * * * 


CREATING A DIPLOMATIC The promotion of 
—-. Mr. Arthur Sher- 

burne Hardy from the Swiss to the Spanish 
mission, and the transfer of Mr. Charles Page 
Bryan from Rio de Janeiro to Berne are mat- 
ters of peculiar interest to CosMOPOLITAN 
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readers, since both of these diplomats were 
formerly editors of this magazine. Their 
recent careers have noteworthy as 
stages in the creation of an American diplo- 
matic service. 
to fill vacancies in foreign missions by ap- 
pointing politicians or ‘‘literary fellers’’ 
without previous experience. 

At one time Mr. John W. Foster was 
called our only diplomatist. Both Mr. 
Hardy and Mr. Bryan entered the service 
by the ‘‘literary-feller’’ route, but each 
has served an apprenticeship that fits him 
to cope with the professional diplomats of 
Europe. Mr. Hardy received his first 
appointment, five years ago, as Min- 
ister to Persia; he was introduced, 
two years later, to the mazes of Balkan 
-politics as our representative near the 
three courts of Greece, Roumaxia and 
Servia; next he was transferred to the 
common meeting-ground of the nations 
in Switzerland, and after all 
this preparation, he goes to soothe the 
susceptibilities of the ruffled Spaniards. 

Mr. Bryan entered the diplomatic 
school in Mr. Hardy’s class; he ap- 
pointed Minister to China, almost immedi- 
ately transferred to Brazil, and now goes to 
Switzerland. When we make a practise of 
selecting ministers with the natural capacity 
of these two, and then give them the ben- 
efit of such a thorough professional train- 
ing, we shall no longer have foreign novel- 


been 


It has been our usual custom 


now, 


was 


ists caricaturing our diplomatic service as 
‘*a respectable body of amateurs.’’ 


“BACK TO THE BLANKET.” | Among my friends 
of the past 
was Leaping Antelope, a very fine figure of 
a young Sioux Indian. His father, old Hole- 
in-the-day, had done his share and a bit 
more in the way of zealous massacre around 
New Ulm, in’62; 
enough as 


there 





but the boy was peaceable 
him at the Brulé 
Government took a 


we knew 
Then the 
A certain number of these particu- 
Leap- 
ing Antelope was looked over and ques- 
his 


Agency. 
hand. 

lar aborigines were to be educated. 
his head measured and 
lungs thumped; then he was told off for 
the culture of the pale-face. They took 
him years 
eradicated the savagery which slow-coach 
Nature had taken five thousand to implant. 


tioned, was 


east somewhere, and in five 
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I met him one evening, in Philadelphia, just 
after he had left the school. He compared 
favorably with the average young man 
fresh from college. He speculated casually 
on the origin of the universe, and threw 
out one or two large thoughts concerning 
the destiny of the human race. He showed 
easy familiarity with the Preraphaelite 
movement, and quoted Omar Khayyam. 

A year later, happening to be at Brulé, my 
attention was drawn to a young brave ina 
blanket, rather more slovenly than common, 
lounging about the post-trader’s store. I 
refused to believe the evidence of my own 
eyes, but an acquaintance assured me that 
it was no other than Leaping Antelope. 
Slow-coach Nature had won; Leaping An- 
telope had ‘‘gone back to the blanket.’’ 

A very great many of us ‘‘go back to 
the blanket.”’ 

Mentioning this incident of Leaping 
Antelope to a friend of mine recently, he 
waxed indignant that such things should 
be, and threatened to write to the news- 
papers about how the Government was 
wasting money. But, unfortunately, the 
friend spoke his indignation in very poor 
English, and if he wrote to the papers I'm 
sure he expressed himself far from well. 
Yet, ten years ago, he was graduated from 
one of our leading universities, and at that 
time had a good command of English, and 
gave the impression of considerable culture. 
In proportion to their precollege starting- 
point, he has relapsed as much as Leaping 
Antelope. 

It may be said that his slipshod use of 
English is not a fair test of my friend’s 
culture. But it would seem to be, if 
President Butler, of Columbia, is right in 
the five characteristics which he offers as 
‘‘evidences of an education,’’ the first of 
which is ‘‘correctness and precision in the 
use of the mother tongue.’’ It would 
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probably be a rather difficult task to find a 
man who, failing in this evidence, would 
not fail also in at least two of the others 
—‘‘the power and habit of reflection,’’ and 
‘‘refined and gentle manners. ”’ 

A man of forty ought to give outward 
evidence of greater culture than at twenty- 
four on leaving college, but how often the 
reverse is the fact. It is so easy, and so 
comfortable, to go ‘‘back to the blanket.’’ 
But it is really easy, too, to move forward. 
A little reading of good books, a little in- 
terest in art in its varied forms, a little 
effort to find associates and friends of the 
right sort, a little (or rather much) avoid- 
ance of music-hall slang, local politicians, 
and ‘‘best-selling’’ books. The man who 
works four years for his degree of A. B. 
ought to feel it his duty to work four- 
and-twenty years to deserve, at least, that 
of A. M. 

Most of us have, fortunately, to get our 
living; this takes time, and the form of 
effort required is not always in itself of an 
intellectually stimulating character, but 
there is always time enough to take such 
measures as will lead to an avoidance of 
the pit into which thg son of Hole-in-the- 
day stumbled. HAYDEN CARRUTH. 

* * * x 


SHE PLAYS. 


She plays, ah, how bewitchingly ! 

Her airs are sweet, and deftly she 
Sounds all the chords, strikes all the strings ; 
A thousand joyous, hidden springs 

Her touch awakes to harmony. 


Her style is beautiful to see ; 
Ah! when she deigns to strike the key 
What trooping ecstacies she brings— 
She plays. 


Within her touch there seems to be 
A magic that sets fancy free, 
That turns my thoughts from earthly things, 
And gives to sober reason wings— 
Fools, grinning, say it is with me 
She plays. 








